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FOREWORD 


I began drafting some basic ideas for this book in the summer of 
1962 while a graduate student in history at Harvard University. I 
have benefited in particular from my two years as a Fellow at the 
Harvard University Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and also 
from my subsequent stimulating visits there. I should mention my 
special gratitude for the encouragement by its late Director of 
Studies, Professor Romilly Jenkins. Any historical study of the 
chronological dimensions of the present one necessarily owes many 
thanks to the published researches of earlier scholars who are too 
numerous to list here. Of equal magnitude is my debt to innumerable 
colleagues at many institutions who have given me assistance and 
advice in the course of conversations and correspondence. Without 
the library facilities of Dumbarton Oaks, the Joseph Regenstein 
Library of the University of Chicago, Widener Library of Harvard, 
Firestone Library of Princeton University, the Newberry Library, 
and the library of the University of Wisconsin, I could not have 
written this work. I also wish to express my appreciation to the 
Institute for Research in the Humanities, University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, which awarded me a fellowship in 1967-1968, and the 
School of Historical Studies, Institute for Advanced Study, which 
granted me a Membership in 1970-1971. Grants from the Social 
Sciences Division, the College, and the Center for Balkan and Slavic 
Studies of the University of Chicago, and from the Penrose Fund of 
American Philosophical Society have supported my relevant travels 
and manuscript expenses. I have also benefited from facilities of the 
Inter-University Seminar on Armed Forces and Society and I wish to 
thank its director, Professor Morris Janowitz, for making them 
available to me. I have read various portions of certain chapters of 
this work at scholarly meetings and at different universities. I have 
profited from the subsequent comments, criticisms, and encourage- 
ment of my audience. I wish to thank my colleague Eric Cochrane 
and Professors John V. Fine, Jr., Cyril Mango, and Arnaldo 
Momigliano for reading and criticizing the manuscript, although I 
am entirely responsible for any deficiencies in it. I owe special thanks 
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to my wife Louise, who contributed considerable editorial assistance 
and patience to the termination of this project. Finally, I thank Mr. 
A. Darryl Beck, who carefully typed the manuscript. 


Walter Emil Kaegi, Jr. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this study, Byzantine military unrest, has long 
fascinated scholars. Thus Du Cange, in his prefatory letter to Colbert 
at the beginning of his Historia Byzantina, observed: 


Although, to be sure, as we have said, it scarcely can be denied that 
distinguished men have ruled the Roman Empire, one must, even so, 
certainly concede that many have attained that praise for themselves 
not so much by merit as by the benefit of a compliant fortune; others, 
in turn, by robberies, fires, murders, and every kind of crime were so 
raised to the summit of the highest rank rather as tyrants than as those 
who always took life with dignity that they might have legitimate 
successors. For this reason since no basis of worth or birth holds forth, 
we read randomly that men of any sort at all have indiscriminately 
climbed to the throne so that even from the lowest class some are able 
to be counted among them. Certainly due to such a casual succession 
to the Empire and by reason of that succession nothing whatever was 
accomplished so much as the repeated rise of various factions of 

nobles and internal wars. In the tumult of these wars, while they were 

fighting it out among themselves for the reward of their crimes, so to 
speak, and while they were giving heed to this one thing — how they 
might defend their evilly gotten authority against those like 
themselves — foreign princes invaded the more famous and richer 
provinces. Thus, finally in an unhappy end, seeing that it had formerly 
sat as judge over nearly all the world and its rule had long held sway, 
the Roman nation, almost extinguished and destroyed, passed 
shamefully away into the power of the barbarians.! 


Charles Diehl likewise remarked that ‘‘few states have been more 
frequently troubled by military revolts and by the insurrections of 


1 Charles... Du Cange, Illustrissimo Viro Domino D. Ioanni Baptistae Colbert... in 
his Historia Byzantina (Paris 1680, r.p. Brussels 1964) iv-v. 


provincial governors than was the Byzantine Empire.’”? 

The Byzantinist still encounters the pejorative use of the term 
‘“‘Byzantine”’ as well as allegations and questions about Byzantine 
conspiracies and murky conflicts. Yet within the specialty during the 
last three-quarters of acentury, in an effort to encourage a justifiable 
appreciation of positive aspects of Byzantine society and civilization, 
scholars have tended to avoid study of the empire’s indubitable 
internal violence. 

Military history, moreover, has not been a fashionable subject of 
scholarly inquiry in recent years. Despite frequent allusions to the 
subject, systematic study of military intervention in the political 
affairs of states has only begun. Methodologies, frames of reference, 
and conclusions are still being formulated. Yet an understanding of 
warfare and military history is a prerequisite for an accurate 
appreciation of a state and its society. Warfare and military history 
are distinct subjects in themselves, not mere reflections of 
intellectual, social, or economic conditions and developments. In 
other words, warfare, strategy, and tactics as well as military 
institutions warrant reassessment for their own effect upon the 
broader course of events. Some scholars who are not Byzantinists 
argue for more contemporary study of the neglected dimensions of 
war, including the general problems of internal wars and the 
possibility that internal violence and threats of violence may even 
have some positive value for a state.? 

Recent civil-military research concentrates upon the modern or 
contemporary period, and its scholars stress that their generaliza- 
tions do not necessarily apply to the pre-modern period. Indeed, an 
unwritten assumption among many students of Antiquity and the 


2 C. Diehl, Etudes sur I’administration byzantine dans I’Exarchat de Ravenne 
(568-751) (Paris 1888) 339. 


3G. Bouthoul, Traité de polémologie. Sociologie des guerres (Paris 1970) 529; P. 
Paret, ‘““The History of War,’’ Daedalus 100 (1971) 376-396; P. Pieri, ‘‘Sur les 
dimensions de l’histoire militaire,’ Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations 18 
(1963) 625-638. Also: H. Eckstein, ‘“‘On the Etiology of Internal Wars,” History 
and Theory 4 (1965) 133-163; Internal War: Problems and Approaches, ed. H. 
Eckstein (Glencoe, London 1964) esp. his ‘‘Introduction” pp. 1-32. On violence: 
H. L. Nieburg, ‘‘Uses of Violence,”’ Journal of Conflict Resolution 7 (1963) 43, 50, 
54. 
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Middle Ages is the uselessness of modern social science for these 
earlier periods. Yet extensive reading in contemporary literature on 
military politics and civil-military relations stimulates awareness of 
certain problems and topics and may help to sharpen the focus and 
raise useful questions for the understanding of the Byzantine 
Empire’s internal military condition. In fact, some scholars of 
modern civil-military relations have shown interest in or adopted 
assumptions about the political role of the Roman army and that of 
the Byzantine army.‘ Yet most of them insist that their theories apply 
only to the modern period. This study does not constitute an attempt 
to fit Late Roman and Byzantine materials into any modern 
framework of analysis or to use modern terminology systematically 
to describe Byzantine civil-military relations, although it 
occasionally draws useful concepts from modern research.° 

First, some definitions, because nomenclature presents serious 
problems. Some historians would refer to this state under study as 
‘“‘Eastern Roman’ or “‘Late Roman’”’ in the fourth century while 
almost all would call it ‘““Byzantine”’ by the ninth century. There is no 
reason to review scholarly controversies over the appropriate term 
for the empire whose capital was Constantinople. The term “‘Eastern 
Roman”’ is used for the fourth through sixth centuries and the term 
‘‘Byzantine”’ thereafter, although to emphasize continuity between 
Roman and Byzantine institutions the term ‘‘Romano-Byzantine”’ is 
occasionally used. This last term, it is hoped, will cause the reader no 
difficulties; ‘‘Romano-Byzantine”’ simply emphasizes a longer 
continuity than does “‘Byzantine.”’ Similarly, forms of military unrest 


4 The most complete bibliography on civil-military relations: K. Lang, Military 
Institutions and the Sociology of War. A Review of the Literature with Annotated 
Bibliography (Beverly Hills, London 1972). For assumptions: S. E. Finer, The Man 
on Horseback (London 1962) 205-206. 


5 Most notably, S. N. Eisenstadt, Political Systems of Empires (Glencoe, London 
1963) 173-174, but his conclusions suffer from superficiality. I have enjoyed some 
discussions with Morris Janowitz of the University of Chicago Sociology 
Department concerning the Byzantine army. Emphasis on limiting analytical 
frameworks to the modern period: S. Huntington, Soldier and the State. The 
Theory and Politics of Civil-Military Relations (Cambridge, Mass. 1957) 19-58; G. 
Mosca, The Ruling Class, trans. H. Kahn (New York 1939) 228-243, Finer, Manon 
Horseback (New York 1962) 205-206. 


include seditions or conspiracies, revolts, and the expression of 
grievances, real or imaginary, by officers or by soldiers, at 
Constantinople, in the provinces, or on the frontiers. The terms 
“conspiracy” and “sedition” refer to two kinds of intervention: 
‘“‘conspiracy’’ denotes the conscious combination of men, often 
generals or their subordinate officers, for a coup d’état or a revolt in 
the field (court intrigues, however, are not the primary object of 
study here), and ‘‘sedition” refers to a mutiny, tumult, voicing of 
dissension, or the threat of it by rank and file soldiers. S.E. Finer 
satisfactorily defines “‘military intervention in politics’ as “the 
armed forces’ constrained substitution of their own policies and/or 
their persons, for those of the recognised civilian authorities.’’® 

The primary sources employ the terms otdo.c and tugavvic for 
“insurrection” or “‘revolt,”’ although tugavvic could have additional 
connotations. d&tagia or “disorder’’ is frequently used to denote a 
“revolt.’’ The words ovvwpooia, patoia, and éx.povAeuua are used 
for ‘‘conspiracy”’, dxoopta for military “‘indiscipline’’ (the opposite 
of which is evVxoopnta or “good discipline’). The sources do not 
pretend to use terminology in any technical sense; they engage in 
elegant variation for literary purposes. Their loose usage makes any 
attempt at serious content analysis dubious. 

The sources for the subject are not ideal. There are no memoirs, 
diaries, or detailed descriptions of the background of soldiers’ 
seditions. The historian must work with fragmentary information 
gleaned from previously published chronicles, historical narratives, 
manuals of military tactics, speeches, and occasional letters. This 
investigation does not produce previously unpublished sources, but 
attempts to collect, organize, and analyze for the first time the 
available evidence from the known sources. A wide variety of 
literary sources contain some useful material, although none of their 
authors consciously intended to collect and record information on 
this specific subject. Other scholars have described the relevant 
literary sources in various scholarly manuals; it would be tedious and 


¢ S. E. Finer, Man on Horseback 23. Also see: S. Andreski, Military Organization 
and Society (2nd ed. London 1968) 105, 185-186. 
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unnecessary to repeat their descriptions here.’ Although such 
disciplines as archaeology and numismatics provide decisive 
evidence for many features of Byzantine history, they contribute 
little to the clarification of this one. The literary sources, moreover, 
are not easy to use. The Byzantine chroniclers, for example, tended 
to have only vague information about many events that occurred far 
from Constantinople. The subject requires the assembly of isolated 
references from the sources to discern general developments, 
continuities, and discontinuities. Massive gaps remain due to the 
nature of the sources. 

The study of military intrigues, rivalries, conspiracies, and 
seditions invariably raises the problem of the accuracy of the 
available sources. The sources contain allegations about military 
plots, corruption, hasty switches of allegiances, evil motives, and 
occasionally, murder. These may seem strange, implausible, or 
exaggerated. The historian can reject or discount these statements, 
or accept them at face value, or he may assume the existence of a 
society in which people accepted the reality of malevolence, bribery, 
and conspiracy, even though they might compromise the external 
security of the empire. The authors of the Byzantine sources 
probably suspected and identified more such cases than really 
existed. They reflected the thought processes of their society. Yet 
their predecessors and contemporaries had incontestably experi- 
enced some seditions, conspiracies, assassinations, and other forms 
of perfidy. They made inferences and acted accordingly in an 
environment where additional events of these types could occur. In 
any critique of the sources it seems prudent to accept the possibility 
of the existence of conspiracies and to weigh the probability in each 
case in the light of one’s historical judgment. 

This book has as its scope the years between the assassination of 
Aspar, Magister Militum Praesentalis, in 471 and the termination of 
the second iconoclastic controversy in 843. The reasons for the 
choice of these chronological limits may not be evident at first. 
Historians do not normally consider these years as an historical unit. 


7 See appropriate bibliographies in E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire (Paris 1949), 
Il; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (2nd ed. New Brunswick, 1969); 
and G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica (2nd ed. Berlin 1958), I. 


In fact, they are not one for most aspects of late Roman or Byzantine 
history. There were, of course, many continuities with both the years 
prior to 471 and those that followed 843, but this is an intelligible 
block of time for an analysis of the course of internal military 
troubles. There are common features in the eastern provinces 
approximately from the death of Theodosius II to 602 and even 
beyond at least to the middle of the ninth century. A momentum in 
specific kinds of military unrest developed after the end of the 
Theodosian dynasty in 450. Aspar’s assassination marked the end of 
continuous serious internal threats by Magistri Militum of barbarian 
origin, with the possible dubious exception of Vitalian, whose origins 
are obscure. The middle of the ninth century — 843 1s not a precise 
date to mark military institutional developments — witnessed the 
gradual reduction in importance of individual thematic units as 
participants in military unrest. In the last years of the ninth century 
many of the important families who rose, in place of the individual 
themes (military districts and their armies), to dominate internal 
political and military affairs, including rebellions, had already made 
their appearance. Alternative chonological termini might seem 
preferable to other scholars, for example, 610 to 1025 or 610 to 
1081, but many problems of such a span of years, often defined as the 
‘“‘Middie Byzantine Period,” gain clarification only in the perspective 
of preceding decades. The reluctance of many scholars to combine 
their investigations of the seventh and eighth centuries .with 
researches on the fifth and sixth centuries has contributed to an 
unnecessary obfuscation of many topics. Likewise, late fifth- and 
sixth-century developments gain further clarification when their 
investigation does not abruptly terminate at the beginning of the 
seventh century. This study attempts to identify some long-term 
continuities and discontinuities, across traditional limits of 
periodization. It traces the emergence of provincial military unrest at 
the end of the Early Byzantine Period (330-610), its apex in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and its subsidence in the course of the 
ninth century. 

No previous general scholarly work on Byzantine military unrest 
exists, except for a short monograph by D. Xanalatos. Some of his 
observations are useful, but a more detailed study is necessary, 
especially in the light of more recent evidence and scholarly 
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literature.’ A. Christophilopoulou provides specialized investigation 
of the role of the armies in.the proclamation of new emperors, but 
she does not attempt to relate it to other forms of military unrest.’ 
Generalizations about the politics of the Byzantine army abound in 
works on Byzantine history, but very few reflect any serious 
investigation of the available data. 

Some of the principal unfounded assumptions about the political 
conduct of the Byzantine armies are: 1) the role of Germanic soldiers 
in the armies was very modest after their massacre in 400; 2) 
sixth-century revolts arose primarily from Justinian’s expeditionary 
campaigns and were not typical of earlier years; 3) the revolt that | 
overthrew Emperor Maurice in 602 resulted mainly from the bad 
intentions of Phocas and from the specific circumstances of 602; 4) 
seventh-century rebellions were unimportant or patternless between 
602 and 695; 5) the so-called ‘“Twenty Years of Anarchy” from 695 
to 717 arose from unique problems of those years; 6) it was the large 
size of the original thematic armies, their districts, and their 
bureaucratic apparatuses that made possible and even caused their 
rebellions against the government; 7) reduction in the size of themes 
would have terminated military revolts; 8) the Byzantine armies 
were politically and religiously monolithic within a region; 9) armies, 
especially the ones that were stationed in Asia, played an active and 
possibly decisive role in the iconoclastic crises; and 10) changes in 
Byzantine military structure always took place from the top down, 
following the rigid imperial hierarchy of the notitiae; therefore 
changes that occurred in the lower ranks must have been the result of 
initiatives taken by someone in authority at Constantinople. 

The decision to attempt a description of military unrest over aspan 
of almost four hundred years presumes that there are some logical 
links and some continuities in developments. At first sight, some 


8D. Xanalatos, BuSavtiwa Medethata. LuuPory eic tiv totogiav tod 
BuCavtvot Aaov (Texte und Forschungen zur Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen 
Philologie, Nr. 38, Athens 1940) esp. 31-69. The general survey of N. 
Kalomenopoulos, ‘H Zteatiwtixh "Ogyavmo.s tis “EAAnvixig Atitoxoatooiac 
tov BuCavtriov (Athens 1937) 192-205, provides only a few remarks on military 
discipline regulations. 


Ul 


° A. Christophilopoulou, “Exdoyj, “Avaydgevats xai Ltépis tod BuCavtivod 
Avtoxedtoeos,» Toaypateta tig “Axadynuias “Atyva@v 22.2 (1956). 


rebellions may appear to be isolated events, yet each of them 
contains both recurrent and unique features. The challenge to the 
researcher is to fit these instances into a larger, sometimes 
developmental perspective without forcing the evidence. This task 
includes the identification and discussion of those problems which 
proved to be temporary and soluble and those which proved to be 
intractable and recurring. Some facts may seem insignificant in 
isolation, but their recurrence can signify a hitherto unsuspected 
importance. The present state of the sources does not permit 
clarification of every aspect of Byzantine military unrest or of the 
character and evolution of the Byzantine military forces. In such 
cases, it is preferable to acknowledge the absence of conclusive 
evidence, and perhaps to cite several alternative hypotheses, rather 
than to attempt to choose and to insist upon one single inconclusive 
explanation. 

Although any author employs some working assumptions in his 
analysis of the Byzantine army, this is not an attempt to trace and to 
outline administrative hierarchies, numbers, finances, or the 
chronological evolution of specific military institutions, however 
important these topics may be. Many controversial problems remain 
despite extensive research by eminent scholars on the Notitia 
Dignitatum, the Magistri Militum, the exarchates, and the military 
themes.!° However, most of the conclusions of this investigation do 
not rest upon one particular point of view or another regarding the 
chronology of these or other specific military institutions. The 
investigation of how the army actually behaved during crises 
provides information about the army itself. In addition to examining 
the specific topic of military unrest, this study may incidentally 
provide information about the actual working of the army which 
amplifies and occasionally modifies traditional views of Byzantine 
military organisation. The Byzantine army revealed its character not 


10 A. H. M. Jones, s.v. “Notitia Dignitatum,”” OCD? 738; G. Clemente, La “Notitia 
Dignitatum” (Cagliari 1968); A. Demandt, s.v. “Magister Militum,”’ RE Supplbd. 
12 (1970) 556-559, 782; C. Diehl, Etudes sur l’administration byzantine dans 
l’Exarchat de Ravenne; C. Diehl, L’Afrique byzantine (Paris 1896, r.p. New York 
n.d.) 466-489. For some of the growing literature of the theme system controversy: 
W. E. Kaegi, Jr., “Some Reconsiderations on the Themes (VII-IX Centuries),” 
JOBG 16 (1967) 39-53. 
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solely in its hierarchical structure but also by its performance in 
crises; its aberrations and unrest explain something about its nature. 
This work is not a narrative or chronological account of seditions, 
coups d’état, and conspiracies, but rather it is an analysis of the 
growth, causes, and the variation in such unrest over the years. Of 
course the study of military unrest requires reference to narrative 
events, because such incidents constituted the actual instances of 
open unrest. Analysis must examine something and in this case it is 
instances of unrest taken largely from the narrative history of the 
Byzantine Empire. Other forms of institutional history may require 
little recourse to narrative events, but military unrest, especially in 
the absence of diaries, confidential letters, and memoirs, cannot be 
studied satisfactorily without reference to events as a basis for 
analysis. Some of these narrative events may be well known. In such 
cases, this account restricts itself to the minimum necessary for 
comprehension by readers. In other cases, such as the Balkan 
background to the mutiny that resulted in the overthrow of Emperor 
Maurice, the reinterpretation of the sequence of events requires a 
fuller investigation. The usual procedure in this work is to provide a 
description of the relevant events so that the reader will be familiar 
with the historical background and then to proceed to the analysis. 
The object of these researches is not the publication of another 
narrative of the internal and external history of the Byzantine 
Empire. Yet it is a measure of the importance of the army in events 
that there may seem to be danger of such confusion. Military unrest 
is so central in Byzantine history that its study has implications for 
the interpretation of some of the principal lines of the empire’s 
history. An understanding of Byzantine military unrest is essential 
for an dccurate knowledge of Byzantine history. The prerequisite to 
this understanding includes investigation of how external events, 
contingencies, the location of frontiers, and the manner of stationing 
troops changed and sometimes intensified the problem of military 
intervention. It is not so much a study of how specific conspiracies 
began as how they spread beyond a small number of individual 
conspirators to embrace the empire as a whole. Conspiracies could 
be successful, whether of military or civilian personnel, only in so far 
as various military units joined or at least acquiesced in such ac- 
tions. Hans-Georg Beck’s remarkable study of “Byzantinisches 


9 


Gefolgschaftswesen,” although extremely useful for a study of 
vocabulary and problems of social mobility, commences only with 
the beginning of the ninth century; yet the problem is much older.!! 
A fuller understanding depends upon investigation of the earlier 
background and genesis of the problem, without contradicting the 
conclusions of Beck. 

Not every aspect of internal Byzantine military problems receives 
full analysis in this study. The special problems of Byzantine Italy, 
for example, lie outside of its scope. The principal focus for the 
seventh through mid-ninth centuries is upon the thematic armies, 
who constituted the most important military units within the empire, 
not upon the imperial guard units at Constantinople (Excubitors, 
Scholae, and other constituents of the tagmata) or upon the special 
ethnic forces such as the Mardaites. These units are not without 
significance, but they deserve detailed special investigation, which 
would become excessive and unwieldy in this work. The Byzantine 
navy has been the subject of extensive research, most notably, the 
masterly monograph of Ahrweiler;'? there is no reason to reexamine 
it here. The navy had no particular role in much of the military unrest 
of the late fifth and sixth centuries. From the seventh through the 
middle of the ninth centuries, the role of the navy is comprehensible 
not in isolation but only in terms of the broader problem of the 
relationship between the concentration of masses of soldiers and the 
likelihood of outbreaks of unrest. That is, maritime forces tended to 
become involved in military revolts only if large numbers were 
temporarily concentrated on board ships, forming a large body that 
could swiftly change allegiance and then hope to strike effectively 
against Constantinople. 

Additional obstacles to the investigation of Byzantine military 
unrest are the definition of differences between civil and military 
spheres and assessment of the role of earlier Roman precedents. 
First, it is difficult to distinguish ‘“‘civil’” and ‘‘military’’ in Late 
Antiquity when these categories were becoming more mixed in 


11 H.-G. Beck “Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftwesen,” Sb, Bay. Akad. D. Wiss., 
Philosoph.-Hist. Kl. (1965), Heft 5. 


12H, Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris 1966); H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, Etudes 
d’histoire maritime de Byzance (Paris 1966). 
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function even though their respective responsibilities were allegedly 
being separated.'> This is even more true for the Middle Byzantine 
Period and the so-called “theme system,” one of whose most 
distinctive features, according to many scholars, was the 
combination of civil and military powers.'4 No Byzantine treatise or 
written constitution explicitly defines the relationship of the army to 
the nonmilitary spheres of government. 

Secondly, the discussion must bear in mind that many Eastern 
Roman or Byzantine problems of military unrest had their origins, or 
at least their precedents, in the Roman Republic and Empire, which 
repeatedly faced the problem of how to promote and protect Roman 
interests without creating an army sufficiently large to threaten the 
existing government as well. According to tradition, ever since the 
early Republic Rome had experienced difficulties arising from the 
ability of soldiers to exert pressure on the government, which needed 
military manpower. Byzantium inherited from Rome this tradition 
and historical record of seditions, civil wars, ambitious and rebellious 
generals, and violent usurpations of the imperial throne. Hence, 
there was no reason for: the Byzantines to assume alternative 
patterns of military conduct. There simply was no past norm of 
soldiers’ political passivity. The Excerpta de insidiis of Emperor 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus bears witness to that Byzantine 
perspective on the Roman past. | 

The politics of the Roman army may have some implications for 
the understanding of Byzantine military unrest. Many scholars agree 
that the Roman legionaries were usually politically indifferent.!> In 


'3 Separation of powers: A. H. M. Jones LRE 366-379. Mixing of these functions: 
R. MacMullen, Soldier and Civilian in the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, Mass. 
1963) 152-177. 


14 J.B. Bury, Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London 1911) 
19-20; Gelzer, Genesis 75. 


15 Montesquieu, Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur 
décadence, ed. G. Truc (Paris 1954) 69; A. Von Premerstein, ‘“Von Werden und 
Wesen des Prinzipats,”” Abh. d. Bay. Akad. d. Wiss., Philosoph.-Hist. Abt.N.F., H. 
15 (1937) 24-26; F. Marsh, Modern Problems in the Ancient World (Austin, Tex. 
1943) 78-79; H. Botermann, Die Soldaten und die rémische Politik in der Zeit von 
Caesars Tod bis zur Begriindung des Zweiten Triumvirats [Zetemata, H. 46] 
(Munich 1968) 169-179, esp. 173; E. Gabba, ‘“‘Ricerche sull’ Esercito professionale 
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the Roman imperial period, a distinctive characteristic of military 
revolts was the tendency of specific legions to oppose, sometimes 
through diplomacy and sometimes through violence, each other’s 
candidates for the imperial throne.'® Historians of the early empire, 
for example, Plutarch, Cassius Dio, and Tacitus, provided a negative 
image of soldiers’ intelligence and their motives for rebellions. 
Subsequent generations in the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire inherited this hostile picture. It is difficult to assess the effect 
of such negative views upon authors or governmental policy-makers 
in the years after the middle of the fifth century. Probably little 
public sympathy existed for the interests or the wishes of the soldiers 
and their officers. Such closed attitudes themselves may have 
exacerbated relations between the government and its soldiers.!” 

Despite its length, this study is basically an interpretation that has 
all of the inherent features of selectivity of an essay. The subject is a 
very old one which attracted the occasional notice of writers in 
Antiquity, Byzantium, and the Early Modern Period, as well as in 
contemporary times; however, for various reasons, it never received 
intensive investigation. No scholarly consensus developed on the 
character and causes of Byzantine military unrest. While this study 
will not and probably cannot satisfy all scholars of late Antiquity and 
Byzantium, perhaps it will at least state some of the problems, open 
the way for further investigations, and provide at least some better 
understanding of the dimensions and inherent difficulties in 


da Mario ad Augusto,” Athenaeum, n.s. 29 (1951) 187-188. Fourth-century 
indifference: A. H. M. Jones, ‘“The Social Background of the Struggle between 
Paganism and Christianity,” The Conflict between Christianity and Paganism in the 
Fourth Century, ed. A. Momigliano (Oxford 1963) 24-25. Yet 7. A. Brunt argues 
that political propaganda and ideals probably had an effect on soldiers in the Late 
Republic: ““The Army and the Land in the Roman Revolution,” JRS 52 (1962) 
75-76. 


'© Tacitus, Hist. 2.6, 1.74-1.77, 2.80. Also: S. N. Miller, “The Army and the 
Imperial House,” CAH 12: 1-6, 32-33; W. Ensslin, ‘‘The Senate and the Army,” 
CAH 12: 56-95; A. Alfdldi, ‘‘The Crisis of the Empire,’ CAH 12: 198-200, 
208-211. Other background: H. M.D. Parker, The Roman Legions (Oxford 1928); 
E. Ritterling, s.v. ‘““Legio,” RE 23 (1924) 1,186-1,328; 24 (1925) 1,329-1,829; G. 
Walser and Th. Pekary, Die Krise des romischen Reiches (Berlin 1962) 1-62. 


‘7 Plutarch Galba 1. 3-4. Cassius Dio 52. 27.3; cf. F. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio 
(Oxford 1964) 102-118, esp. 109. Tacitus Hist. 2. 6, 1. 74, 2.80, 2. 100. 
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examining the Byzantine armies’ often troubled relations with each 
other and with their government. However valid these observations 
are for the late fifth through ninth centuries, they do not necessarily 
explain military relations with the imperial government in the 
ensuing centuries, when officers and soldiers were far from mute. 
The subject assumes some other distinctive characteristics in those 


years, which would require the writing of one or more additional 
volumes to begin to analyze. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF EASTERN ROMAN 
MILITARY UNREST IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


The Eastern Roman Empire experienced a remarkable break 
from the cycle of endemic military usurpations and civil wars that 
wracked the Roman state in the third century. Although there 
unquestionably were powerful military leaders and serious civil 
wars, after Constantine I no attempt at violent overthrow of a 
reigning emperor achieved lasting success until 602 (the case of 
Julian was exceptional, yet even he did not gain the throne until 
Constantius II had suddenly died). This fact ultimately attracted 
notice. In 594 the ecclesiastical historian Evagrius Scholasticus could 
proudly refute the polemical charges of the pagan Zosimus by 
stating, “‘. . . from the time when the renowned Constantine took 
power, built the city bearing his own name and dedicated it to Christ, 
come look with me whether any of the emperors in this city [he 
excepts the pagan Julian and the Arian Valens, who died in battle 
with foreign foes] . . . either was killed by domestic or foreign foes, or 
whether a usurper has completely overthrown an emperor... .” 
Ironically, less than ten years after Evagrius wrote these words, in 
602, the successful rebellion led by the centurion Phocas invalidated 
his boast.! Yet the absence of successful violent usurpations in the 
eastern half of the empire contrasted strikingly with the 
contemporary record of successful military usurpers in the Western 
Roman provinces in the fourth century. The violent termination of 
the reign of Emperor Maurice (582-602) marked a decisive point in 
the entire record of internal military crises in the Eastern Roman or 
Byzantine Empire.’ 

As early as the fourth century one can detect certain elements of 


! Evagrius Schol. HE 3.41 (ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier, London 1898, 144). 


On the reign of Maurice, see: P. Goubert, Byzance avant I’Islam (Paris 
1951-1965) 2 vols., which was never completed. Maurice’s reign deserves 
additional monographic research. 
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later patterns of army unrest. After the sudden death of Emperor 
Constantius II (361) Julian and his rebel soldiers were able to enter 
Constantinople unopposed. Yet Julian faced serious internal 
military pressures throughout his brief reign (361-363). Military 
officers selected Jovian to succeed Julian, and after his swift death 
(364), they chose Valentinian. It was the soldiers who pressured 
Valentinian to choose his brother Valens as a second Augustus. The 
confrontation between Valentinian and his soldiers in 364 received 
much attention. The contemporary orator Themistius attempted to 
de-emphasize the role of the soldiers by asserting to Valentinian and 
Valens “‘Do not believe, O noble men, that the soldiers are lords of 
such an election, but this vote descends from above, and it is from on 
high that the proclamation is accomplished.’ The fifth-century 
ecclesiastical historian Sozomen emphasized that Valentinian had 
initially rejected the soldiers’ demands: ‘It depended upon you 
alone, O soldiers, to proclaim me emperor, but now that you have 
elected me, it depends not upon you, but upon me, to perform what 
you demand. Remain quiet, as subjects ought to do, and allow me as 
emperor to attend the public business.’’> Sozomen’s remarks may 
reflect more of the conception of the role of soldiers in the middle of 
Theodosius II’s reign (408-450) than that of Valentinian I. 
Valentinian did elevate his brother Valens to be his imperial 
colleague. 

Valens successfully withstood the abortive rebellion of Procopius, 
a relative of Julian, in 365-366. Procopius began his rebellion after 
securing the support of some army units who were crossing at 
Constantinople from Asia into Europe. This was the first of many 
rebellions in the Eastern Roman Empire which occurred when 
troops were concentrated to cross the Bosphorus either to enter 
Europe or to enter Asia. Thus was established one pattern of 


3See W. E. Kaegi, Jr. ‘(Domestic Military Problems of Julian the Apostate,”’ 
Byzantinische Forschungen 2 (1967) 247-264. 


4 Themistius, Or. 6. 73c; cf. Or 6. 75b-d. 


>Sozomen, HE 6.68. Note the earliest historical version of this incident in 
Ammianus 26.2. 1-11. See also Philostorgius, HE 8.8. (ed. J. Bidez, Leipzig 1913, 
109). 
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common military unrest in later centuries of Byzantine history.® 

The fourth century closed without any successful violent 
usurpations of the imperial throne having occurred in the east 
(except for the questionable case of Julian, but Constantius II’s 
death allowed Julian to enter Constantinople peacefully). Although 
military officers caused the fall of Flavius Rufinus, Praetorian 
Prefect, and Eutropius, Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi (imperial 
chamberlain),’ the fact remained that no fourth-century emperor at 
Constantinople died or lost his throne through any violent revolt, 
conspiracy, or any other form of military coercion. Military 
usurpations, which had been so common in the Roman Empire 
during the third century, ceased to be, in the east, the means by which 
emperors gained or lost their thrones. In contrast, the contemporary 
western provinces of the Roman Empire experienced the violent 
deaths, in civil wars or revolts, of several legitimate Christian Roman 
Emperors — Constans, Gratian, and Valentinian II — as well as the 
deaths of the imperial usurpers Magnentius, Magnus Maximus, and 
Eugenius.® 

Yet military force was never far removed from the imperial throne 
in the “Early Byzantine Period.’’ Ultimately the House of 
Constantine had owed its throne to Constantine’s military victories. 
Soldiers had elected Jovian and Valentinian and encouraged the 
latter to name his brother Valens as emperor. The powerful Magister 
Militum Praesentalis Aspar determined the elevation of Emperors 
Marcian and Leo I. Zeno ostensibly gained the throne through 
marriage but more important were his military prowess and loyalty 
to Leo I. The influence of soldiers in the choice of a new emperor in 
the absence of a blood heir was clear at the death of Anastasius I in 
518; the Scholares first unsuccessfully proposed an unidentified 
Magister Militum, then the cubicularius Amantius, Praepositus Sacri 


® Procopius takes advantage of troops crossing into Europe: Amianus 2.6. 12-18; 
Zosimus 4.6. On the revolt: G. Kurbatov, “Koprosy o territorial’? nom 
rasprostranenii vosstaniya Prokopiya (365-366 gg.),” Vizantiiskie Ocherki 
(Moscow 1961) 64-92. 


7Jn 395 and 399 respectively. 


8 Background: A. Piganiol, L’Empire Chrétien (Paris 1972); E. Stein, HBE (Paris 
1959) 1:138-141, 200-208, 210-218 Jones, LRE 1,033. 
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Cubiculi, gave money to Justin, Comes Excubitorum (commander of 
the imperial watch), to insure the election of Amantius’ domesticus 
‘Theocritus, a Monophysite. Justin instead used the money to secure 
the troops’ support to elect himself. Emperor Tiberius II (578-582) 
had been Comes Excubitorum under Justin II, and Maurice 
(emperor 582-602) in turn had been Comes Excubitorum and 
Comes Foederatorum under Tiberius. Nevertheless, despite their 
military aspects, these imperial accessions did not result from 
soldiers’ violence, let alone from civil wars.? 

There remained reminders to the army of its role in the selection of 
emperors and of the importance of its support for any government. 
Even in the fifth century, when the army was generally passive, the 
acclamations at the accession of an emperor preserved at least in a 
formal sense the latent role of the army as a factor together with the 
senate and people in the choice of a new emperor. Acclamations at 
the accession of Leo I in 457, for example, stressed the participation 
of the army: “God lover of mankind, the government asks for Leo. 
The army [6 oteatoc] asks for Leo. The laws await Leo. The palace 
awaits Leo. These are the prayers of the palace. These are the 
petitions of the camp [oteatomédov]. These are the prayers of the 
senate. These are the prayers of the people. The universe awaits Leo. 


? Procop. Hist. 3.4.7; Theophanes, Chron., A.M. 5943 (103-105 de Boor). Aspar 
selects Leo I: Candidus, frg. (FHG 4: 135); Procop. Hist. 3.5.7; Jordanes, Rom. 
335; Malalas 369. Maneuvers that led to election of Justin I: Const. VII, De caer., 
1.93 (1: 426-430 Reiske). Choice of Tiberius: Evagrius HE 5. 11-13; Joh. Eph. HE 
3.3-5; Theoph. Sim. Hist. 3.11 (136-137 Bekker). Maurice: Theoph. Sim. Hist. 1.1 
(31 Bekker). Suidas, s.v. ““Maurikios”; Evagrius HE 5.19-20; Menander frg. 55-61 
(FHG 4: 256-263); Theoph. A.M. 6074 (251-252 de Boor). On the role of soldiers 
in coronations: A. Alfdldi, ‘‘Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser,” reprinted 
with additions in Die monarchische Reprdasentation im r6mischen Kaiserreiche 
(Darmstadt 1970) 161-186; W. Ensslin, “Zur Torqueskr6nung und Schil- 
derhebung bei der Kaiserwahl,” Klio 35 (1942) 268-298; J. Straub, Vom 
Herrscherideal in der Spatantike (Stuttgart 1939, r.p. Stuttgart 1964) 7-75, but see 
also pp. 76-77 for remarks which emphasize the proper limits of military 
participation. Arguments for reduction of military role in coronations in middle of 
fifth century: O. Treitinger, Die ostr6mische Kaiser und Reichsidee (2nd ed. 
Darmstadt 1956) 17-18; A. Chistophilopoulou, ‘““ExAoyn’’ Moaypateia ’Axad. 
“Ady. 22.2 (1956) 15-37; H.-G. Beck, “‘Senat und Volk,” Sitzungsberichte, Bay. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. -Hist. KI. (1966) 10-12. 
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The army awaits Leo’’.!° The acclamations of Emperor Anastasius I 
in 491 also referred to the approval of the army: “‘With the 
concurrence of the vote of the most noble armies [tv yevvatotatwv 
éEcoxttwv].’!! Constantine VII described Anastasius being lifted 
upon a shield while soldiers and the assembled people acclaimed 
him. Anastasius then stressed that although unwilling he was chosen 
by Empress Ariadne “with the decision of the most ilustrious 
leaders and of the most glorious senate with the consent of the 
powerful armies and of the sacred people.”!? The chants included 
‘‘Ariadne, you conquer. May the Augusta have many years. Exalt 
your army, exalt your military services.’’!* The imperial coinage, 
with its frequent representation of emperors in military dress, with 
helmet, cuirass, and often spear and shield, also preserved the 
concept of an emperor as a “‘soldier-emperor” through the fifth and 
sixth centuries.!* 

The absence of successful Eastern Roman military usurpations in 
the fourth and fifth centuries may have been accidental. 
Fundamental conditions may not have significantly differed from 
those in the west. The influence of the army loomed very powerful in 
the east at the end of the fourth century. Even though no eastern 
emperor died or lost his throne violently, one could not have 
predicted how long Constantinople would continue to escape a 
successful violent usurpation. The subsequent power and conduct of 


10 Const. VII, De caer. 1.91 (410-411 Reiske). Theodosian Code trans. C. Pharr 
(Princeton 1952) 5, where Theodosius II is hailed ‘““Through you our military 
strength....”’ 


11 Constantine VII, De caer. 1.92 (1: 419 Reiske). Lifted: De caer. 1.92 (1: 423 
Reiske). 


12 Const. VII, De caer. 1.92 (1:424 Reiske). 
13 Const. VII, De caer. 1.92 (1:425 Reiske). 


14 Alféldi, Die monarchische Reprdsentation im rémischen Kaiserreiche pp. 
161-186; G. Galavaris, “The Symbolism of the Imperial Costume as Displayed on 
Imperial Coins,’’ Museum Notes(ANS) 8 (1958) 99-117; P. Grierson, Catalogue of 
the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection... 11 Pt. 1, 71-75, describing 
the sixth and seventh centuries. Again: Straub, Vom Herrscherideal 7-75; Ensslin, 
“Zur Torqueskrénung und Schilderhebung bei der Kaiserwah]l” Klio 35 (1942) 
268-298. 
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such generals as Tribigild, Gainas, Aspar, Flavius Zeno, Zeno, and 
Illus underlined the tenuous character of relations between 
emperors and their generals in the fifth century. Yet the absence of 
successful military usurpations in the east already during the fourth 
century indicated some greater ability in the east to prevent or to 
avoid military rebellions and also, possibly, some greater 
self-restraint on the part of military officers with regard to 
intervention in politics. It foreshadowed the Eastern Roman 
Empire’s successful weathering of the fifth-century crises that 
engulfed the Western Roman Empire. At the local level, in the town 
or countryside of such provinces as Egypt and Syria, wealthy civilians 
tended to have more influence than military men. No process of 
militarization of provincial life had been completed.'5 

Among the reasons for the east’s greater internal military stability 
most important, probably, was the virtual impregnability of the site 
and defenses of Constantinople. Constantinople was not merely an 
excellent site for a capital and for the supervision of military 
campaigns in the Balkans and in Asia. It was extremely difficult not 
only for foreign invaders but also for military rebels to capture from 
outside — unless they were helped by internal confusion or 
treachery. The rare cases in which rebels temporarily succeeded in 
seizing Constantinople in the fourth and fifth centuries — Procopius 
in the reign of Valens, and Basiliscus and Marcian in the reign of 
Zeno — conformed to a pattern of army units in or near the capital 
securing it for the usurper. No military usurper began his revolt in the 
provinces and then succeeded in capturing Constantinople either by 
storm or by siege in the fourth century (after Constantine I occupied 
it), fifth century, or sixth century.'® 


‘SR. M. Price, ‘The Role of Military Men in Syria and Egypt from Constantine to 
Theodosius II’”’ (Diss. Oxford 1974) 398-404. 


'© EF. Demougeot, De I’unité 4 la division de l’empire Romain 395-4 10(Paris 1951) 
explores basic differences between the east and west. Also: A.H.M. Jones, The 
Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964) 2: 1,064-1,068; N.H. Baynes, ‘“The Decline 
of the Roman Power in Western Europe: Some Modern Explanations,’’ Byzantine 
Studies and Other Essays (London 1960) 83-96. F. Lot argues that the east was not 
necessarily superior to the west in financial resources: ‘‘De la prétendue supériorité 
économique,”’ Nouvelles recherches sur |’ imp6t foncier et la capitation personnelle 
sous le Bas-Empire (Paris 1955) 159-179; S.I. Oost rejects this thesis: Galla 
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The following features characterized the fifth-century internal 
military situation. Strong natural and manmade defenses protected 
Constantinople against field-army revolts. A special threat to 
Constantinople existed from those troops under the two (or 
occasionally single) Magistri Militum Praesentales!’ (senior generals 
attached to the emperor’s staff) and, to a lesser degree, from the field 
armies under the three other Magistri Militum (especially the nearby 
Magister Militum per Thracias, but also the Magister Militum per 
Illyricum and the Magister Militum per Orientem). Ethnic and 
linguistic tensions divided some soldiers and officers, whereas 
personal and family hostilities sometimes prevailed among their 
generals. The domination of the post of Magister Militum resided 
among a relatively small group of families for most of the century. 
The burden of military costs attracted growing public concern. 
Soldiers were relatively untouched by the polarizing effects of the 
Christological Controversy, yet they suffered from a painful legacy 
of the fourth-century Trinitarian Controversy: the persistent desire 
of Arian soldiers to worship in and to possess churches of their own. 
The visible role of the army continued in increasingly formal 
acclamations and coronation ceremonies for a new emperor. The 
appearance and growth of mutinies derived from the failure of the 
government to furnish the stipulated pay and supplies. Finally, the 
absence of emperors from the battlefield and from personal 
participation in military campaigns, except for one expedition by 
Emperor Marcian, became a persistent pattern. 

Among these features of the fifth-century army, the disinclination 
of emperors to campaign in person was especially significant. From 
the death of Theodosius I in 395 until the accession of Heraclius in 
610, no emperor except Marcian (on one occasion in nearby Thrace 
in September of 451) is known to have campaigned.'!® No 


Placidia (Chicago 1968) 208 nl28. On the site of Constantinople, the bibliography is 
enormous: Dumbarton Oaks Bibliographies ed. J.S. Allen (London 1973) 1.1: 
229-290; G. Dagron, Naissance d’ une capitale (Paris 1974). 


17 On this office: Jones, LRE 124-126, 174-178, 341-344; Demandt, ‘Magister 
Militum” 576-577, 723-790. 


18 Marcian campaigns in 451: Theodoros Anagnostes, HE, epitome 360, ed. G.C. 
Hansen, Kirchengeschichte (Berlin 1971) 101; ACO T. 2, vol. 1. Pt. 1,30 = ep. 16, 
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comparable abstention from personal participation in military 
expeditions existed for any other long period of Roman Imperial or 
Byzantine history. Contemporary authors rarely commented 
explicitly on this absence of emperors from the field. It might have 
been impolitic to do so. The emperors’ abstention from military 
campaigns began in 395 after the death of Theodosius I. Synesius 
Bishop of Ptolemais did urge Emperor Arcadius in 399 to show 
himself to his soldiers and to associate himself with military affairs.'9 
Neither Arcadius nor his immediate successors heeded Synesius’ 
advice. The antiquarian investigator John Lydus twice asserted in 
the middle of the sixth century that Emperor Theodosius I, bearing 
his sons in mind, “restrained their courage by law, preventing for 
their sake the emperor from starting out to wars. . . .”*2° Such was the 
tradition as Lydus knew it in the reign of Justinian I. No such law has 
been preserved. Lydus’ reference indicates that emperors and 
officials had acquiesced in and not rejected such a practice ever since 
the death of Theodosius I. 

While the absence of Eastern Roman or Byzantine emperors from 
the battlefield became customary, it remained a fundamental 
element that shaped the nature of internal military pressures, not 
merely with the tradition of a Trajan or Marcus Aurelius but also 
with the precedents of Christian Roman Emperors such as 
Constantine I, Constantius I], Jovian, Valens, and Theodosius I. 
Events in the second half of the fourth century had underscored the 
perils of personal campaigning. Constantius II and Julian died while 
campaigning. Jovian did not die on the battlefield but in the company 
of his soldiers in Asia Minor. Valens narrowly missed losing his 
throne to Procopius when he was in Asia and he later perished in the 
battle of Adrianople (378). Their misfortunes may have been 


Epist. coll. M. A curious list-classification of emperors omits Marcian and only 
classifies Justin I (518-527) as a ‘“Taxeidarios’’ (“expeditionary”) between 
Theodosius I and Heraclius: Anecdota Graeca, ed. J. A. Cramer (Oxford 1837) 4: 
249. 


'9 Synesius, De regno c. 13 (ed. N. Terzaghi, Opuscula, Rome 1944, 25-29). 


0 Lydus, De magistratibus populi romani libri tres 2. 11; cf.3. 41. See: T.F. Carney, 
Bureaucracy in Traditional Society. Romano-Byzantine Bureaucracies Viewed 
from Within (Lawrence, Kans. 1971) Bk. II, pp. 1-153. 
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sufficient, even without consultation of third-century records, to 
discourage some of their successors from risking their lives in battle 
on the distant imperial frontiers. In contrast, the Sassanid Persian 
kings personally accompanied and directed campaigns, although in 
the sixth century King Chosroes I allegedly issued a law, after his 
shattering defeat at Melitene (575), that no Persian king in the future 
was ever to campaign in person against the Romans.?! 

The precedents that Emperors Arcadius and Theodosius II 
established ultimately hardened into an almost inviolable tradition, 
which persisted for more than two centuries. The failure of any 
ambitious individual to overthrow Theodosius II during his long 
reign, even during his vulnerable youth, encouraged his successors to 
believe that it was not necessary to campaign, indeed, that it might be 
safer not to leave Constantinople for war. Already during that reign, 
the historian Sozomen, having listed the unsuccessful military revolts 
against the Western Emperor Honorius, concluded: “‘it is sufficient 
for an emperor to retain power merely by giving careful honor to the 
divine.’’22 

There were many risks or potential disadvantages for an emperor 
who campaigned in person. During his absence from Constan- 
tinople, someone might initiate a conspiracy there and seize control 
of the government. While marching with his troops, he was 
vulnerable to a mutiny or revolt of these units who accompanied him 
if they or their officers held any strong grievances against him. No 
bodyguards would be sufficient to defend him against a general 
mutiny of troops who were massed for an expedition. An emperor 
risked his own prestige and position of leadership if a campaign went 
poorly or if, for any reasons, there were insufficent supplies. Not 
every emperor was a competent strategist or tactician. It was difficult 
for him to maintain good communications with other parts of the 
empire and with the capital concerning other important affairs of 
government while on a distant frontier. He encountered many risks 


21 Evagrius, HE 5. 15 (211-212 Bidez-Parmentier). Cf. E. Stein, ‘Die 
Reichsregierung und der Perserkrieg unter Tiberius als Casar,” Studien zur 
Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches vornehmlich unter den Kaisern Justinus I 
u. Tiberius Constantinus (Stuttgart 1919) 67-68. 


22 Quotation: Sozomen 9. 16. 1. 
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and hardships of travel, subject to accidents, food, and health 
problems. If he were present on one frontier, a military revolt might 
break out on a frontier at the greatest distance from himself.?3 It is 
possible, of course, that emperors were prevented from campaigning 
in person by some of the powerful military personalities of the fifth 
century, such as the Magister Militum Aspar. 

Personal campaigning had its positive side, too. The emperor 
benefited from maintaining an energetic, active image. He could 
learn first hand of the abilities and deficiencies of his individual 
generals, he could personally reward or punish individual soldiers 
and their officers for their meritorious or poor conduct, and he could 
decide military policy and implement it immediately without any 
delay because of communication distances. Military misunderstand- 
ings were less likely to develop if he handled matters directly, not 
through intermediaries.** Absence of the emperor from the front 
also offered advantages for generals and officers. They had greater 
opportunities to win martial renown and to exercise power and fewer 
reasons to fear investigations of any corrupt financial dealings or 
other forms of wayward conduct. Therefore, they may not have 
universally lamented the absence of the emperor. They enjoyed 
maximum autonomy and responsibility as a result of the sitwation.?> 

For a combination of reasons, the fall of the powerful Magister 
Militum Aspar in 471 did not lead to a resumption of personal 
campaigning by emperors. The traditional avoidance of campaigning 
probably became more solidly entrenched even in the years when no 
powerful general tried to prevent emperors from taking to the field. 
Emperor Zeno’s avoidance of campaigning, despite his distinctive 
military background and experience prior to his accession, decisively 
reconfirmed the practice of his predecessors. The years that 
immediately followed the fall of Aspar could have favored the 
reappearance of ‘‘soldier-emperors,’’ but no emperor availed 


3 George of Pisidia, early in the seventh century, lists typical arguments concerning 
the advisability of an emperor campaigning in person: Expeditio Persica 1.112-123, 
ed. A. Pertusi, Poemi I: Panegirici epici [Ettal 1960] 89-90. 


24 Synesius, De Regno c. 13 (28 Terzaghi). 


*° See Lydus, De mag. 2. 11, 3. 41, for the increased authority of generals. 
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himself of the opportunity.”° 

It is impossible to determine conclusively the extent to which the 
emperor’s absence from campaigns increased or reduced the 
likelihood of military unrest and violent successions to the throne.”’ 
But one can point to several ways the practice affected the form that 
any unrest took. The emperors’ avoidance of personal campaigning 
eliminated many occasions for the overthrow of emperors by 
soldiers’ or officers’ conspiracies during the fifth century. The policy 
worked well as long as there were no massive military undertakings, 
offensive or defensive, on the frontiers. In addition to prompt and 
fair payment of soldiers, the most successful deterrent to military 
unrest was a policy of peace on the empire’s frontiers. Yet if external 
pressures — raids or invasions or perception of military 
opportunities — impelled the government to commit large-scale 
masses of men and materials to war on a distant frontier, the 
emperor’s absence from the front tended to increase the likelihood 
and severity of outbreaks of mutiny in such a large empire. 
Protracted large-scale expeditionary warfare not only strained the 
empire’s finances, but even imperilled the throne if the emperor did 
not occasionally take the field. The custom of avoiding personal 
appearances on campaigns ultimately faced intolerable pressure 
when external military activity intensified during the sixth century. 

The absence of successful violent military usurpations contributed 
to internal stability in the course of time. It reduced the likelihood of 
army unit jealousies becoming a cause for unrest. Military units of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, in contrast to Roman legions of earlier 
centuries, were not accustomed to seeing the commander of one unit 
or another place its own candidate on the throne through victory in 
civil war. Thus the remaining army units were less likely to conceive 


26 On the failure of the expedition of Leo I against the Vandals: Procop. Hist. 3.6. 
1-24; Joh. Lydus, De mag. 3.43; Priscus frg. 42; Candidus, frg. (FHG 4:135). On 
Zeno: E.W. Brooks, ““The Emperor Zenon and the Isaurians,”” EHR 8 (1893) 
209-238. The revolt of Basiliscus: Malchus, frg. 8-9 (FHG 4: 117-118); Malalas 
Chron. (ed. L. Dindorf, Bonn 1831, 377-380); Chronicon paschale (ed. L. Dindorf, 
Bonn 1832, 600-603); Vict. Tonn. Chronica a. 475-476 (ed. T. Mommsen, 
MGHAA, Berlin 1894, 11: 188-189). See background in Stein, HBE 1: 362-363; 
Bury, LRE? 1: 389-394. 


27 Synesius, De regno c. 13 (25-29 Terzaghi). 
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of the possibility of violent change. There also was no opportunity 
for one unit to develop resentments in response to another unit’s 
placing its candidate upon the throne.?® The absence of the emperor 
from the army camp and from military campaigns during the fifth 
and sixth centuries was one of the most fundamental elements that 
determined the form and direction of contemporary military unrest. 
It was no coincidence that when emperors resumed campaigning in 
the seventh century, military unrest assumed different forms. 
During the first three quarters of the fifth century the east 
experienced various internal military pressures and unsuccessful 
usurpation attempts. Bloody clashes marked the abortive revolt of 
Tribigild and caused the expulsion and death of the Magister 
Militum Praesentalis Gainas in the wake of the insurrection of 
Constantinopolitans against hated Gothic soldiers in 400. That 
slaughter of Goths did not prevent barbarian officers, including 
Germanic ones, from remaining very important throughout the fifth 
century. Historical interpretations of the fifth century may have 
attached undue importance to the failure of Gainas in 400. If such a 
body as an ‘“‘anti-German party’’ (not merely anti-barbarian in 
general) ever existed, — an unproven assumption — it did not 
prevent various soldiers and commanders of Germanic origins from 
assuming a prominent role in military institutions throughout the 
rest of the fifth century.2? Other examples of internal military 
instability included the death of Maximinus, who was probably 
Magister Militum per Orientem, at the hands of his soldiers who 
mutinied against him in 420, as well as the failure of an equally 
obscure revolt of Lucius, probably Magister Militum per Orientem, 
against Theodosius II.3° Theodosius II contrived the removal of the 


28 In particular, legionary rivalries in civil wars of 68-69, 193, and sporadically 
throughout the third century. 


29 Bury, LRE? 1:132, also cf. 129; Stein, HBE 1:235. Both scholars use this 
questionable terminology. 


30 Tribigild: Eunap. frg. 75-76 (FHG 4: 47-48); Socrates 6.6; Zosim, 5. 12-17; 
Philostorg. 11.8. Demougeot, De I’ unité 222-9. Gainas: Bury, LRE? 1:126-136. 
Demougeot, De I’ unité 226-269. Eunap. frg. 79 (FHG 4: 49): Zosim. 5.18-19; 
Philostorg. 11.8; Socrates 6.5-6.6; Sozomen 8.4; Theodoret, HE 5.30, 5.32.1-8; 
Chron. Pasch. 1: 567. Maximinus: Marcellinus Comes, Chron. a. 420 (74 
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Isaurian Flavius Zeno from the post of Magister Militum per 
Orientem in late 449 or early 450 because he strongly suspected that 
Zeno was plotting a rebellion.*! 

The Alan Magister Militum Praesentalis Flavius Ardaburius 
Aspar achieved the apex of military influence over the government 
in the fifth century. He overshadowed the reigns of Marcian 
(450-457) and his successor Leo I until Leo assassinated him in 471. 
Anagast, Magister Militum per Thracias, and the Isaurian 
Tarasicodissa, who took the name of Zeno, emerged as Aspar’s 
rivals during the reign of Leo I (457-474).? Zeno succeeded in 
contriving the dismissal of Aspar’s son Ardaburius as Magister 
Militum per Orientem in 466 because of alleged treasonous 
correspondence with the Persians. His implication in an abortive 
insurrection of Anagast in 469 and his efforts to win the support of 
Isaurian troops caused Leo I to plan the destruction of the family of 
Aspar, the Ardaburii. Aspar, who was an Arian, had managed to 
secure Emperor Leo I’s promise that Aspar’s own son Patricius 
would succeed Leo as emperor. Thus Patricius became Caesar in 
468. Many Orthodox laymen as well as clergy feared that Aspar’s 
Arianism would become the prevailing doctrine if Patricius took the 
throne. They protested by rioting in Constantinople. Yet it appears 
that Aspar himself did not attempt to seize the throne directly, 
fearing popular hostility to his Arianism. He was content to exercise 
great authority without the supreme imperial title. He probably held 
some genuine respect for legitimacy of emperors.*? The relatively 


Mommsen). Lucius: Photius, Bibliotheca c. 242 (ed. trans. R. Henry, Paris 1971, 6: 
53). Damascii Vitae Isidori reliquiae frg. 303 (ed. C. Zintzen, Hildesheim 1967, 
241). 


31 See analysis of E. A. Thompson, ‘The Isaurians under Theodosius II,” 
Hermathena 68 (1946) 20-31; Demandt, s.v. ‘““Magister Militum’’ RE Supplbd. 12 
(1970) 742-743. 


32 Aspar: Demandt, ‘Magister Militum,” RE Supplbd. 12 (1970) 748-751, 764, 
771-775. 


33 Popular hostility to the Arianism of Aspar: G. Dagron, “La vie ancienne de Saint 
Marcel I’ Acéméte,”’ c. 34, and in general c. 32-33, AB 86 (1968) 316-318, 
314-316; Malalas, Exc. de insid. 31 (160 de Boor). Aspar’s preferences for ruling 
without the title of emperor: Procop. Hist. 3.6.3. Interesting but of questionable 
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perilous equilibrium between the emperor and the Magistri Militum 
threatened to dissolve into an open violent struggle for control of the 
imperial succession. | 

The unsuccessful expeditions of Emperor Leo to recover Africa 
from the Vandals in 468 and 470 — which Aspar had opposed — had 
great permanent repercussions; they unsettled whatever internal 
equilibrium remained. The staggering financial costs made it difficult 
for the government to pay the army.*4 A struggle for power 
intensified among various generals, threatening Emperor Leo. The 
year 471 was a watershed, for between 471 and 520 the empire 
experienced one of the most active periods of abortive military 
unrest in its history. Leo in 466 had created a counterweight to Aspar 
by summoning the Isaurian chieftain Tarasicodissa (who took the 
Greek name Zeno) to become head of a crack native corps of 
Isaurian guards. At about the same time, Leo created a new corps of 
palace guards, the Excubitors. It was probably with the assistance of 
Zeno and Anagast that Leo succeeded in assassinating Aspar and his 
sons Ardaburius and Patricius at a banquet in August 471. Although 
many Gothic soldiers, fell, the assassination of Aspar did not end 
their menace. Immediately after the event, Leo’s Excubitors 
managed to repulse an attempt to storm the palace by the 
revenge-seeking Count Ostrys and other Goths. Ostrys and his men 
fled to the Thracian countryside, which they proceeded to ravage, in 
league with the Ostrogothic King Theodoric Strabo, a relative of 
Aspar, until Leo accepted a humiliating and expensive peace treaty 
in 473.35 


authenticity is the statement in Acta Synhodorum habitarum Romae (ed. T. 
Mommsen, MGHAA, 12: 425): Aliquando Aspari a senatu dicebatur, ut ipse fieret 
imperator: qui tale refertur dedisse responsum: ‘timeo, ne per me consuetudo in 
regno nascatur.” Destruction of Ardaburius: John of Antioch, frg. 206.2 (FHG 4: 
617); Candidus, frg. 1 (FHG 4: 135); Vit. Dan. Styl, c. 55. 


*4 Lydus, De magistratibus populi romani 3. 43-44. Procop. Hist. 3.6. 1-24, 3. 10. 
1-2. See: C. Courtois, Les Vandales et I’ Afrique (Paris 1955) 200-204. See also the 
excellent doctoral dissertation in Classics of F. M. Clover, ‘“‘Geiseric the Statesman: 
A Study of Vandal Foreign Policy,” University of Chicago, 1966. 


> Theophanes, A.M. 5964 (117 de Boor); Candidus frag. 1 (FHG4: 135); Malalas, 
Exc. de ins. frg. 31 (161 de Boor); Marcell, Chron. a. 471 (90 Mommsen); Procop. 
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An almost bewildering sequence of internal military struggles 
ensued in the following years. Zeno, who had been a Magister 
Militum, succeeded Leo as emperor in 474 and almost immediately 
was forced to flee to Isauria by Leo I’s brother-in-law, Basiliscus. 
Yet the support of Isaurians and treachery of Basiliscus’ own 
commanders (one of them, Illus, was Isaurian himself and thus 
Isaurians were not united, but fought each other) enabled Zeno to 
recover the throne. His reign established one record and narrowly 
avoided establishing a second: he was the first former Magister 
Militum to ascend the eastern throne since Theodosius I (379-395), 
and he almost became the first eastern emperor since Constantine I’s 
accession to lose his throne permanently by violence.*° 

Zeno endured internal threats, even from fellow Isaurians, 
throughout most of his reign. The Isaurian Illus, who became his 
Magister Officiorum and then Magister Militum per Orientem, held 
Zeno’s brother Longinus as a hostage in an Isaurian prison until 488. 
Marcian, Magister Militum Praesentalis and son of the Western 
Roman Emperor Anthemius (467-472), attempted two unsuccess- 
ful revolts in 479: the first at Constantinople with the assistance of 
barbarian troops, and the second with the aid of Galatian peasants. 
In 480 there followed an abortive conspiracy of Epinicus, former 
quaestor of the palace for Basiliscus, who enjoyed aid from the 
general (Magister Militum?) Thraustila.37 Between 484 and 488, 
Illus, Magister Militum per Orientem, engaged in a major revolt in 
Isauria.. He named the Isaurian patrician Leontius ( a former 
Magister Militum per Thracias), who had travelled to Antioch, as 
emperor. The revolt, however, was quickly confined to the Isaurian 


Hist. 3. 6. 27; Malalas, Chron. 371-372; Malchus, frag. 2 (FHG 4: 113-114). See: 
Demandt, ‘“‘Magister Militum’”’ 773. 


36 Candidus frg. 1 (FHG4: 135-136); Joh. Ant. frg. 210 (FHG4: 618); Theophanes 
A. M. 5967-5969 (120-125 de Boor); Evagrius 3. 3-7; Vita S. Danielis Stylitaec. 
65-74, 76, 85 (64-71, 73-74, 79-80 Delehaye). See: Brooks, ‘“Emperor Zenon” 
209-238; Stein HBE 1: 363-364. 


37 Revolts of Marcian: Johannes Antiochenus, frg. 95, Excerpta de insidiis 
(134-135 de Boor). Evagrius 3.26. Conspiratorial activities of Epinicus: Johannes 
Antiochenus, frg. 95, Exc. de insid. (132-133, 135 de Boor). T. Mommsen, 
“Epinikos,’’ Gesammelte Schriften (Berlin 1906) 1: 561-564. 
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mountains. Although Illus had secured initial contacts with the 
prefect of Egypt and John Talaia of the church of Alexandria, the 
revolt did not spread to Egypt. The last rebels were reduced and 
executed in 488, only three years before the death of Zeno.38 

These successful conspiracies and military revolts exhibited 
several common features. They were all initiated by ambitious 
officials or generals. They were not spontaneous mutinies or revolts 
of ordinary soldiers, except for the obscure mutiny against 
Maximinus in 420. Most of them required the participation, if not 
leadership and direction, of a Magister Militum; otherwise, there 
was no realistic hope for success. The principal spawning grounds for 
these revolts were Constantinople, adjacent Thrace, or Asia Minor, 
especially Isauria. The role of ethnic and linguistic identities was 
significant. Each of the generals who participated in these 
conspiracies enjoyed the support of his fellow ethnic group, whether 
Goths or Isaurians. Yet these revolts were not merely contests 
between particular ethnic troops. The empire’s barbarian soldiers 
possessed no indissoluble ethnic solidarity. Barbarian soldiers of 
varied ethnic or mixed origins often served under a given general. 
Generals who themselves were of barbarian origin seldom 
commanded troops who were recruited exclusively from their own 
ethnic group. Ethnically homogeneous field armies of barbarians 
were extremely rare, even though large numbers of barbarians were 
serving. Emperors employed loyal Gcths against rebellious Gothic 
mercenaries, and Zeno’s Isaurian origins did not prevent another 
Isaurian, Illus, from raising a general revolt against him which won 
general support in Isauria. 

The execution of the Alan Aspar and the massacre of his Gothic 
soldiers in 471 did not prevent the continuing recruitment of Gothic 
troops. They remained a vital element in the imperial armies 
throughout the remainder of the fifth century and into the sixth 
century. Although he was an Isaurian, Zeno relied heavily on Gothic 


%8 Zachariah of Mitylene, Chronicle, 5.7 ed. W.W. Brooks (London 1899) pp. 
116-117. Johannes Antiochenus, frg. 98, Exc. de insid. (136-140 de Boor) on the 
revolt of Illus and Leontius and its failure; cf. O. Neugebauer, H.H. Van Hoesen, 
Greek Horoscopes (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 48, 
Philadelphia 1959) 147-148. 
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and Hunnic troops under the Magister Militum per Orientem John 
‘the Scyth”’ (of indeterminate ethnic origin) to crush the Isaurian 
revolt of Illus and his puppet imperial candidate Leontius during the 
years 484-488. There were some religious overtones to the war, with 
Catholics or Chalcedonians allied with pagans in support of the 
rebels against the Monophysite-leaning emperor. Nevertheless the 
war, which terminated with the annihilation or surrender of rebels, 
was primarily a power struggle between candidates for the throne. 
Once more, there had been no Isaurian solidarity. Zeno’s successor 
Anastasius I also relied upon Gothic and “Scythian” troops to crush 
the revolt of the Isaurian Longinus which dragged on in Isauria from 
491 to 498.39 

Fifth-century rebellions failed for a variety of reasons. The rivalry 
of generals in rank-conscious and competitive Byzantine society was 
a factor that checked as well as caused internal military pressures in 
the fifth century. Rival generals sometimes reported upon the 
conspiratorial plans of their opponents, for instance the intrigues of 
Anagast and Zeno against Ardaburius the son of Aspar and against 
Aspar himself. In this manner, emperors and their advisers 
sometimes gained valuable information and could anticipate plots or 
cite pretexts for taking measures against specific generals. Most of 
these serious rebellions failed because of the government’s repeated 
ability to find other troops and generals to play off against the rebel 
units. No general revolt of all troops against an existing government 
ever occurred in the fifth century. Military unanimity on internal 
politics did not exist. | 


39 John the Scyth crushes Illus: Malchus frg. 20 (FHG 4: 131-132) = Suidas, s.v. 
‘“‘Pamprepios’’; Theoph. A.M. 5976 (129-130 de Boor); Joh. Ant. Exc. de ins. frg. 
98 (136 de Boor); Malalas, Exc. de ins. frg. 35 (166 de Boor); Joshua the Stylite, 
Chron. c. 15-17 (ed. trans. W. Wright, Cambridge, Eng. 1882, 11-12). See Brooks, 
“Emperor Zenon” 223-231. Anastasius uses John the Scyth together with Gothic 
and Hunnic troops to crush the revolt of Longinus in Isauria: John. Ant. Exc. de ins. 
frg. 100 (142 de Boor). Also: Theoph. A. M. 5985-5987 (137-139 de Boor); 
Evagrius HE 3.35. See esp. Malalas Exc. de ins. 37 (167-168 de Boor) who stresses 
the presence of “‘Scyths”’ as well as Goths and Bessi in the army of John Kurtos, who 
defeated the Isaurian rebels and ravaged their territory. See: Stein, HBE 2: 81-84; 
C. Capizzi, L’Imperatore Anastasio I (491-518) (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
184, [Rome 1969] 98). 
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The rivalry of generals took several forms short of actual 
rebellion: 1) refusal to co-operate with another general during 
campaign or while on garrison duty; 2) spreading criticism of another 
general’s decisions and performance among one’s fellow officers; 3) 
slandering another general before one’s own men or before one’s 
superiors; 4) sending to the imperial court letters of denunciation or 
formal charges concerning another general; 5) spreading false 
information about another general; and 6) assassination. Rivalries 
derived from old resentments and injured honor; desire to retain or 
secure military appointments and promotions, prestige within the 
army, power, Or money; or simply competitiveness. Such rivalries, 
under certain circumstances, worked to the benefit of the 
government. Through officers’ letters of denunciation it learned of 
some actual conspiracies and thus could extinguish them in advance. 
It acquired an understanding of personal hostilities between various 
commanders, valuable in indicating the vulnerable points of each 
general and also to whom to appeal as his natural opponent if one 
engaged in a conspiracy or revolt.*° 

Fifth-century generals engaged in rivalries that were seldom 
surpassed for their brutality, deceptions, and bloodiness. In later 
centuries rivalries usually took the form of denunciations or 
desertion on the battlefield. In the fifth century, however, there were 
outright murders of generals by their jealous competitors. Intrigue, 
conspiracy, and bloodshed were not the imaginary inventions of 
contemporary historians, although they may have perceived more 
plots than actually occurred. 

Diplomacy, taken to include treachery and promises of offices, 
money, and titles, was almost as critical as the actual fortunes of 
combat, and emperors took cognizance of it. No fifth-century 
emperor ever completely destroyed a defeated faction, for he and his 
advisers needed to play it off against the very group who had aided 
him to power but who now might become a menace to him. There 
were groups of ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’’; however, financial considerations, 
not ethnic or religious motives, often determined soldiers’ loyalties. 

Another fundamental element of the internal military conflicts of 


40 On the problem of rivalries, cf. observations of J. Maspéro, Organisation militaire 
de l’Egypte byzantine (Paris 1912) 124, 132. 
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the late fifth and early sixth centuries was the role of the geographic 
situation. Whenever revolts broke out or threatened the European 
or Asian half of the empire, control of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus gave the existing government time to turn to troops from 
the other side and to block communications and transit of the rebels. 
Throughout Byzantine history, it gave any government an inherent 
advantage in internal unrest and conflict. 

After the establishment of the government at Constantinople in 
330, imperial officials gradually gained experience in exploiting the 
strategic advantages of Constantinople to thwart military rebellions. 
Rebellions repeatedly occurred in Asia Minor during the fifth 
century, but the government normally succeeded in containing them. 
The exception was Zeno’s recovery of his throne from his 
brother-in-law Basiliscus by means of a military campaign; yet even 
Zeno owed his success to his diplomatic negotiations, which caused 
Basiliscus’ own troops to desert. Revolts in Asia Minor sometimes 
persisted for a number of years, but any chance for success vanished 
quickly if the insurgents did not immediately secure widespread 
support from troops in other regions. Revolts tended to occur in 
those parts of Asia Minor that were relatively distant from 
Constantinople: Galatia, Phrygia, and, especially, Isauria. Therefore 
the government usually had ample time to devise an appropriate 
defense. These rebellions seldom spread as far west as Bithynia, and 
thus they did not directly menace the capital. Governments normally 
succeeded in confining the rebellions to the interior of Asia Minor 
and then proceeded to reduce the rebels. Masses of troops 
apparently were not stationed in Western Asia Minor, except for 
some highly trusted imperial guard units (such as the excubitors) 
who were placed opposite the capital. This situation may explain the 
absence of major military uprisings in Western Asia Minor in the late 
fifth and sixth centuries. The absence of many soldiers probably 
contributed to the security of Constantinople. 

Distribution of power among several Magistri Militum helped 
check rebellions. Leo I (457-474) never allowed any one Magister 
Militum Praesentalis to accumulate again the powers that Aspar had 
once enjoyed. By restoring two Magistri Militum Praesentales (two 
had existed early in the fifth century up to 434), he reduced the 
probability of any one general amassing enough power to overthrow 
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an emperor or to turn the emperor into a puppet. Leo I and his 
successors relied upon a group of Magistri Militum as well as the 
corps of Excubitors from whom they could select counterweights to 
other potentially menacing generals.*! Perhaps no fixed and rigid 
schema of Magistri Militum ever existed. Yet the existence of a 
somewhat decentralized military’? administration probably helped 
to prevent any ambitious general from rebelling successfully against 
the government.*3 

Although no Magister Militum again accumulated the power that 
Aspar had once amassed, after 471 various Magistri Militum 
unsuccessfully threatened the government at Constantinople, most 
notably, Basiliscus and Illus in the reign of Zeno, and Vitalian in the 
reigns of Anastasius I and Justin I. A Constantinopolitan mob even 
vainly attempted to acclaim a former Magister Militum per 
Orientem of Germanic descent, Areobindus, as emperor on 4 
November 512. Scholares unsuccessfully proposed an unidentified 
Magister Militum as their candidate for the succession to Anastasius 
I in 518. But the process of the effacement of any internal threat 
from Magistri Militum that had begun after 471 became permanent. 
If the assassination of Aspar in 471 at a banquet did not mark the 
immediate end of the domestic political menace of Magistri Militum 
Praesentales, the assassination of Vitalian on the way to another 
banquet in 520 did. Henceforth, until the middle of the seventh 
century, it was not any Magister Militum, not even a Magister 
Militum Praesentalis, but the Count of the Excubitors (Latin, Comes 
Excubitorum, commander of the imperial watch), whose visibility, 
discretion, loyalty, and-proximity to the reigning emperor made him 
the military commander who was best situated to profit immediately 


“1 On the theoretical troop strength of various military commands, see: L. Varady, 
‘““New Evidences on Some Problems of the Late Roman Military Organization,” 
Acta Antiqua 9 (1961) 358-360; In general, on army conditions: Jones, LRE 
607-687. R. Grosse, R6mische Militargeschichte (Berlin 1920) 186-191, stresses 
the decentralization of the military organization in the Eastern Roman provinces, in 
contrast to the situation in the west. 


*? Demandt, ‘Magister Militum,” 782-783. 
43 A. J. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His World (Oxford 1973) 
245-246. 
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— without crude recourse to violence — from any lapse or 
irregularity in the imperial succession. Emperors managed to fill the 
post with reliable commanders who apparently did not use it to 
foment rebellions. Nevertheless, it was a critical rung on the ladder 
to the throne for Justin I, Tiberius II, and Maurice in the sixth 
century.*4 

Reduction of the power of Magistri Militum did not, however, end 
all forms of military unrest, for a different form of internal military 
unrest began to emerge: soldiers’ mutinies. These began to appear 
sporadically in the reign of Leo I (457-474) and _ persisted 
intermittently in succeeding reigns. Mutinies were not unpre- 
cedented in Roman military history. They had existed as early as the 
early Principate and even in the Republic.*> But protests against 
inadequate pay and supplies appear to have become more common 
in the late fifth-century Eastern Roman Empire than they had been 
earlier in that century. Probably the principal reason for the growth 
of these seditions was the straitened financial circumstances of the 
empire after the costly failure of Leo I’s great expeditions against the 
Vandals in 468 and 470. In a longer perspective, the absence of 
politically menacing generals in the late fifth and early sixth centuries 
may have indirectly contributed to the outbreak of military mutinies. 
No powerful general could present the grievances of his troops to the 
emperor or his advisers as persuasively as an Aspar could. Thus the 
bureaucracy may have become less sensitive to problems such as the 
promptness of paying, quartering, and supplying soldiers. Soldiers 
may have concluded that only they themselves, through mutinies, 
could remedy their grievances, since politically reliable generals 
commanded them.* 


** Demandt, “Magister Militum,” RE Supplbd. 12 (1970) 780-781. On the 
excubitors: Corippus, In laudem Iustini1.202-206; 3. 165-176; 4. 240-242. Lydus, 
De mag. 1. 16. Their prominence: R.I. Frank, Scholae Palatinae (Rome 1969) 
210-213. 


“SW. S. Messer, ‘“‘Mutiny in the Roman Army. The Republic,” CP 15 (1920) 
158-175. Unrest among the legions early in the reign of Tiberius I, for example: 
Tacitus, Ann. 1.16-38. One need only look at Constantine VII’s Excerpta de insidis 
to find many other early examples. 


46 On soldiers’ provisioning: Jones LRE 623-633, 668-673. 
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Ordinary soldiers had alternative ways of protesting against poor 
conditions. They could protest verbally to their officers. They could 
petition the emperor. They could refuse to fight or to obey orders 
and merely remain in camp. They could intrigue against their officers 
and commanders, by denouncing them or spreading false 
information about them. They could openly revolt against their 
commanders by expelling them and perhaps electing their own 
officers or leaders and beginning a mutiny. They could even revolt 
directly against the emperor himself and attempt to secede from the 
empire by forming an independent kingdom or principality of their 
own. They could desert as individuals or units, even to a foreign foe, 
returning to their homes, perhaps outside the empire, or joining 
barbarian tribes. Finally they could disband as units. 

The possibility of desertion from the army acted as a deterrent to 
mutinies and rebellions. It offered a way out of the army, albeit 
illegal, short of the perils of a violent mutiny against exasperating 
conditions. Many of the most discontented soldiers deserted and 
thus diluted the revolt potential within the armies, although their 
actions also reduced military strength, morale, and efficiency. On the 
other hand, there were various advantages that soldiers enjoyed by 
virtue of their military status. They lost these privileges at the very 
least if they deserted or seriously disobeyed orders. 

The government unintentionally contributed to the growth of 
indiscipline and morale problems by reducing the authority of strong 
generals, by dismissing them, or by humiliating them. It sought to 
protect itself by eliminating potentially threatening generals, but 
these were the men who were able to enforce discipline and attract 
the respect, affection, and enthusiasm of their soldiers. Some 
soldiers probably gave their commanders less respect and obedience 
when they observed how whimsically and easily the government 
might recall and humble them. The authorities, however, lacked the 
means and failed to pay the money to bring the soldiers to such 
obedience. The humiliation and dismissal of various generals 
contributed to the growth of a sense of separation between the 
soldier and his government while stimulating a growing sense of 
solidarity or appreciation of a community of interests between 
Officials and soldiers vis-a-vis civilian officials. 

The fragmentary evidence indicates considerable unrest, some of 
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which was economic, within the ordinary ranks beginning with the 
reign of Leo I. For example, Leo I savagely repressed an obscure 
revolt in Thrace; his commander Armatius, nephew of Basiliscus 
who was the brother of Empress Verina, cut off the hands of those 
rebels whom he captured and then sent them away.*’ Malchus, 
referring to another event sometime between 473 and 480, stated 
that ‘‘having often been deprived of their pay and then having their 
provisions cut off, the soldiers rebelled.’’*® He did not specify the 
time or place, but in mentioning the loss of pay and provisions, and 
the consequent army reaction, he underlined a problem that was to 
become more serious in subsequent years. 

The cost of supporting so many troops clearly was straining the 
resources of the empire in the second half of the fifth century. A 
profound fear of the enormous size of the Roman armies had existed 
for a long time. St. Gregory of Nazianzus claimed in a perhaps 
fanciful passage that when the Emperor Julian reviewed his 
expeditionary force during his invasion of Persia, he was astonished 
by its size and exclaimed: ‘“‘What a dreadful thing it would be if I 
should bring all these men back to the lands of the Romans.’’*? Such 
hostility to the army persisted into the fifth century and probably 
even intensified. Already during the reign of Theodosius II the 
Egyptian ascetic Shenute of Atripe (d. ca. 450) had denounced the 
government’s refusal in Egypt to pay soldiers their provisions. In 
detailing the avarice of officials, he explained, ‘“‘when the soldier asks 
for his grain ration, they seek for a way to kill him.’’°° When the 
Emperor Leo I expressed a desire to grant an allowance [ottyneéotov] 
to the philosopher Eulogius, a eunuch restrained him by reminding 
him that these funds were reserved for the soldiers. Leo retorted, 


47 Suidas, s.v., “‘Armatios” (Adler 1:362); Malchus, frg. 8 (FHG 4:117). At that 
time he was probably Magister Militum per Thracias. 


48 Malchus, frg. 20 (FHG 4:132) = Suidas, s.v. ‘‘Syntaxis.”” (Adler 4:476). 
49 Gregory of Naz. Or. 5.13. 


5° Oeuvres de Schenoudi, ed. trans. E. Amélineau (Paris 1907) 1: 398. Shenute 
also denounced soldiers for pillaging towns, fields, and monasteries, despoiling 
people to whom they said ‘“‘We are fighting for them.”’ Oeuvres (1: 402 Amélineau). 
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“Would that in my reign the wealth of soldiers might be provided to 
teachers.’’>! 

The material grievances of soldiers continued to cause unrest in 
Thrace after the death of Leo I in 474. &taEia or “disorder” within 
Thrace in 478 prevented the Magister Militum Martinianus from 
leading an expedition against the Goths.°? Continuing sedition in 
Thrace revealed that the collapse of the Roman state in the west had 
repercussions among soldiers in the east, in 478, just two years after 
the deposition of the Western Roman Emperor Romulus 
Augustulus. When the Ostrogothic King Theodoric Amal rejected 
certain peace overtures of Emperor Zeno, Zeno declared his 
intention to campaign in person against the Ostrogoths. His soldiers 
had been unenthusiastic for war with them, fearing ambushes. 
According to Malchus, Zeno “‘called on them take courage as he 
himself would campaign together with them, persuaded to do 
whatever might be necessary.’ The troops responded enthusiasti- 
cally to this initiative. Those of them who previously had purchased 
the right not to serve from their officers, now desired to serve and 
paid money to them for the right to serve. Thus corruption was rife 
within the army, and it probably contributed to the government’s 
inability to defend its European frontiers. Yet Malchus stated that 
because ‘“‘natural cowardice’”’ overcame Zeno’s initial martial zeal he 
therefore did not fulfill his promise to campaign. Mutiny ensued, 
intensified by the anger of those soldiers who had paid money to 
serve in the army in the false hope that Zeno would accompany them 
in person (perhaps some of them even wished to serve under his eyes 
and hoped to gain rewards from their visible service): 

‘Becoming angry they conducted themselves badly, and forming 
into knots they reproached each other for their complete cowardice. 
For they possessed hands and bore arms and still tolerated the very 
softness through which all cities and the entire strength of the 
Romans had utterly perished, since everyone in authority hacked 
away whatever they might wish. When Martinianus perceived this 


1 Suidas, s.v., “Leon, Basileus Rhomaion” (Adler 3: 248). 


52 Malchus, frg. 15 (FHG 4:121). See Ensslin, ‘‘Martinianus’”, RE 28 (1930) 
2,017-2,018. Background to the sedition: Stein, HBE 2:12-13; W. Ensslin, 
Theoderich der Grosse (2nd ed. Munich 1959) 46. 
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murmur, he sent to Zeno saying, that it was necessary to dismiss the 
army as quickly as possible, lest, if they continued, they would 
attempt a revolution. Therefore he ordered that each go to winter 
quarters, since there would be peace with Theodoric. They broke up 
camp. Most departed angry with their dismissal, especially because 
they had separated before they considered appointing a man for 
public affairs who in any way might enable the government to 
recover from its present damage.’’>3 

Malchus criticized Zeno for failing to fulfill his commitment to 
campaign. Yet Zeno at least contemplated a personal campaign in 
Thrace, which indicates the importance that he assigned to this 
region. Malchus’ account also emphasized the danger of 
concentrating troops in a mass and then disappointing them. Finally, 
the incident demonstrated the great hopes and expectations that 
announcement of a personal campaign by an emperor could arouse 
in soldiers and the great anger that could result when he failed to 
fulfill such a commitment. 

The simple expedient of dismissing the soldiers to their homes 
easily eliminated this sedition, because these soldiers obeyed the 
order to break up camp. Yet the incident revealed that at least some 
soldiers believed in retrospect that they could have exploited the 
opportunity to elect another emperor on their own initiative, that is, 
by using a sedition to bring another emperor to the throne. The 
revolt suggested that dissatisfied soldiers who were massed near 
Constantinople might indeed, at some future date, strike not at their 
immediate officers but at the emperor himself if they became 
sufficiently frustrated. This sedition was a rare open protest against 
the absence of emperors from the camp. The contemporary 
(probably middle of the fifth century) Roman strategist Vegetius 
commented on conditions producing sedition: 


An army drawn together from different parts sometimes is disposed 
to mutiny. And the troops, though not inclined to fight, pretend to be 
angry at not being led against the enemy. Such seditious dispositions 
principally show themselves in those who have lived in their quarters 


53 Malchus, frg. 16 (FHG4:124). Background: W. Ensslin, Theoderich der Grosse? 
39-47; A. Lippold, s.v. “Zenon (17)? RE 19 (1972) 169-170. 
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in idleness and effeminacy. These men, unaccustomed to the 
necessary fatigue of the field, are disgusted at its severity. Their 
ignorance of discipline makes them afraid of action and inspires them 
with insolence.>4 


Vegetius’ remarks appear singularly appropriate for the situation 
Malchus had described. The comparison of the two passages 
emphasizes that the mutiny of 478, however interesting, was not 
unprecedented in Roman history. There are no other known 
references to the reverberations within the Eastern Roman army of 
the disastrous denouement of the Western Roman Empire that 
shocked some other eastern contemporaries. 

More than anything else, the mutiny of 478 underlined the 
potential linkage between military seditions and the concentration of 
troops for a campaign, especially if that concentration took place 
relatively close to Constantinople. Soldiers could not effectively 
express their grievances while they were dispersed. Concentration of 
them for a campaign created, for the brief period before they moved 
out, a force that conceivably could be turned against the 
government, through deliberate manipulation or spontaneous 
outbursts of frustration concerning real or imaginary grievances. The 
problem was a serious one for emperors, because they could not 
always check an external threat though diplomatic negotiations or 
bribery. It might be necessary to fight, and that required the 
concentration of troops, yet the domestic risks from massing troops 
might equal or surpass those of the battlefield. There was no simple 
institutional solution. The reluctance of fifth-century emperors to 
resort to war is understandable in the light of these conditions. The 
dilemma that confronted Zeno in 478 continued to plague his 
successors in the following centuries. 

The isolated instances of military disturbances during the reigns of 


4 Vegetius 3.4. Translation from The Military Institutions of the Romans in: The 
Roots of Strategy, ed. T.R. Phillips (Harrisburg, Pa. 1944) 74-75. 


55 Damascius, Vita Isidori reliquiae 64 (94 Hansen) = Photius, Bibliothecac. 242 
(6:21 Henry); R. Asmus, ed. tr. Das Leben des Philosophen Isidoros (Leipzig 1911) 
40; cf. W. E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Decline of Rome (Princeton 1968) 253; 
W.E. Kaegi, Jr., “Gli storici proto-bizantini e la Roma del tardo quinto secolo,” 
Rivista Storica Italiana 88 (1976) 5-9. 
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Leo I and Zeno were related to the intensification of external 
warfare, doubts about the legitimacy of the succession to the 
imperial throne, and inadequate conditions of military service. The 
explosive combination of ingredients resulted in the kinds of 
manifestations of unrest that proliferated and magnified in the sixth 
century. The mutinies of the late fifth century were symptomatic of 
the desperate condition of the soldiers. They marked the beginning 
of their open unrest, which sporadically broke out and grew in 
intensity throughout the sixth century, culminating ultimately in the 
series of revolts that led to the overthrow of Emperor Maurice in 
602. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN: EXPEDITIONARY 
CAMPAIGNS AND INDISCIPLINE 


It was the reign of Justinian I (527-565) that experienced a 
decisive transformation of the problem of military unrest.. The 
mutinies that seemed so troublesome in the late fifth century 
temporarily receded in the initial years of Justinian’s reign. 
Assassination had already eliminated the most menacing general, 
Vitalian, in 520. Although it had some grievances, the army posed no 
threat to the government in 527; it appeared to be under control. 
Soldiers’ dissatisfaction was not at a critical level. Units were 
cautious about opposing the government. By Justinian’s death, 
however, the government was losing its grip on increasingly restive 
and independent-minded soldiers and officers.! 

The change was not sudden, but gradual and subtle. The first 
great disturbances of the reign did not start in the army. Soldiers 
initially took a neutral position when the popular uprising called the 
“Nika” sedition broke out at Constantinople (13-18 January 532). 
The brilliant General Belisarius bloodily crushed the revolt. But the 
soldiers in Constantinople initially remained noncommittal, as the 
historian Procopius stressed: ‘Then all of the soldiers, and the others 
who were stationed around the emperor’s court, neither favored the 
emperor nor wished to take a position in the fighting, but waited to 
see what would be the future outcome.’’* Procopius explained, ‘“‘the 
soldiers decided to aid neither one, until one had clearly won the 


1 The best study of Justinian I remains that of E. Stein, HBE 2: 275-780. 


2 Procopius, Bella 1.24.1-58, on the revolt in general. The neutrality of the soldiers: 
Bella 1.24.39. Cf. Bella 1.24. 45-47 for Belisarius’ failure to win over soldiers at 
first. Also, on the revolt: Theoph. A.M. 6024 (181-186 de Boor); Stein, HBE 
2:451-455. Stein, HBE 2: 451 n. 1, argues that the Constantinopolitan mob 
displayed hostility to the soldiers during the riot, but his reasoning is excessively 
ingenious. 
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victory.’ The revealing wait-and-see attitude typified the position 
of soldiers in many other critical political situations; they were by no 
means always prone to rebellion and to violent change. They did not 
rush to join every instance of domestic disorder. 

Most important, early in his reign Justinian benefited from the 
loyalty of Belisarius. His skill and prestige made it difficult for any 
other officer or group of officers to expect success in a revolt. Despite 
his rank of strategos autokrator (‘‘Generalissimo”’) with powers 
greater than any recent general, he remained the classic loyal and 
nonpolitical captain throughout his campaigns in the west.* 

As late as 541, generals refused to believe that a field revolt 
could overthrow Justinian. Belisarius shared those sentiments. 
Procopius claims that when Euphemia, daughter of the Pretorian 
Prefect John the Cappadocian, asked Antonina, the wife of 
Belisarius, in 541 why Belisarius did not use his power to overthrow 
Justinian, Antonina replied: “‘O daughter, it is because we are not 
able to attempt revolutions in the camp, unless some of those inside 
[Constantinople or the court] join us in the action.”’°> Whether or not 
Antonina ever uttered such words, the statement offered a revealing 
insight into the realities of military power. A field army revolt against 
Justinian, for whatever motive, would have been difficult to bring to 
a successful conclusion. 

Underlying most of the military unrest in the reign of Justinian, 
indeed, throughout the sixth century, was the dilemma of providing 
adequate supplies and money to the armies in a period of extensive 
military activity without ruining the civilian population and 
agriculture through requisitions. The civilian authorities were aware 
that the authorization to procure supplies for the soldiers could be 
and often had been abused and had resulted in harm to the 
population, to the economy, and to public order. Contemporary 


3 Procop. Bella 1.24. 45. 
4 Procop. Bella 3.11.19. Bella 7.1.20. Jones, LRE 655-657. 


>Procop. Bella 1.25.12-17. Quotation: 1.25.17. On literary opposition to 
Justinian: B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter Iustinians (Berlin 1960) 1: 173-244. The details 
of how Antonina allegedly lured Euphemia and John, with the consent of Empress 
Theodora, into a compromising position, his dismissal and exile, are not relevant to 
this study: Procop. Bella 1.25.18-44. 
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legislation reflected unsuccessful efforts to find a satisfactory 
balance between military imperatives and the limited endurance of 
the civilian population. The result was an increase of frustration 
within the armies and the civilian population. The government 
sought to guarantee the steady and proper delivery of supplies and 
money to the soldiers, while also trying to assure both the soldiers 
and civilians of the personal interest of the emperor in the problem 
and the importance that he assigned to the satisfactory, honest, and 
conscientious performance and fulfillment of the responsibilities, by 
the appointment of special officials to supervise and report on the 
problem of supplying the soldiers: vicarii of the praetorian prefects 
or even the appointment of distinguished individuals as special 
military pretorian prefects. The problem existed both in older 
frontier and marshalling zones within the empire (such as Osroene 
and upper Mesopotomia, a critical area to protect the rest of the 
eastern provinces against any Persian invasion) and in the dispatch of 
any major expeditionary armies.® The failure of Justinian and his 
successors to devise a practical solution to these apparently 
conflicting military and civilian needs caused a build-up of soldiers’ 
frustration that climaxed at the turn of the century in the destruction 
of Emperor Maurice. 

Grievances were growing, however. Evidence from various 
areas of the empire reveals that the service conditions and discipline 
of soldiers had been deteriorating for a long time. An inscription 
from Cyrenaica shows that Emperor Anastasius I (491-518) 
attempted to regulate local official graft in the army. He forbade the 
dux ‘‘to receive the so-called ‘benevolence’ [evueviac] from the 
soldiers, for even though it is customary, it is not good, but a bad 
practice.’’’ He also restricted ration allotments and showed concern 
for abuses in military administration that provoked soldiers’ 
dissatisfaction. 


6 Special praetorian prefects for armies: Codex Justinianus 12. 8. 2, 4 (ed. P. 
Krueger, r.p. Berlin 1959, 456); Justinian, Nov. 134, 1 (ed. R. Schoell, G. Kroll, r.p. 
Berlin 1959, 677); Joshua the Stylite, Chron. 54, 70, 77 (44, 58, 63 Wright); 
Theoph., Chron. A.M. 5997 (146 de Boor; Procop. Bella 1.8.5, 2.10.2,3.11.17, 
3. 15. 13. Also: Jones, LRE 2: 628, 673-674. 


7 G. Oliverio, II decreto di Anastasio P su l’ordinamento politico-militare della 
Cirenaica, in: Documenti antichi dell’ Africa Italiana (Bergamo 1936) 2: 141. 
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Justinianic legislation provides other evidence of deteriorating 
military service conditions. In 542 Justinian prohibited private 
persons from enticing soldiers and foederati from serving in private 
households, apparently with the connivance of local commanders 
and officials.2? He laid down penalties that included dismissal from 
military service, even death for delinquent soldiers, and heavy fines 
and exile for culpable officials and officers, as well as confiscation of 
the property of those householders who hired soldiers. Officials and 
officers also lost their ranks and commissions. In 545, Justinian 
attempted to alleviate injury to civilian property when soldiers 
passed through a district. He prohibited soldiers from demanding or 
accepting gifts from taxpayers, from demanding goods that did not 
exist in a specific province, and from accepting a cash payment 
instead of the annonae (rations) in kind. He ordered them to provide 
taxpayers with appropriate receipts (recauta) for goods that they 
could deduct against future taxes. He prohibited soldiers from 
receiving quarters in the houses in which their proprietors actually 
lived.? And he sharply restricted the use of soldiers for the collection 
of state debts and forbade their service on behalf of individuals.!° 

Military mutinies in the sixth century received condemnation 
and lack of sympathy from various educated writers. This hostility 
did not prevent rebellions from starting, but it may have inhibited 
their achievement of final success. Sixth-century authors almost 
invariably described soldiers’ rebellions in a negative, indeed hostile, 
fashion. They regarded mutinies as unfortunate and likely to lead to 
bad consequences. They seldom displayed any sympathy for 
soldiers’ grievances. Most important, they do not appear to have 
conceived of any possibility that rebellions of soldiers or their 
officers could achieve final success. Of course, it would have been 


8 Nov. 116. On foederati: Procop. Bella 3.11.3-5; Grosse, Rom. Militarges. 
280-283. 


® Nov. 130. 1,2,4,5,9. Annonae: Jones, LRE 458-460, 626-630, 671-674; 
Recauta: Jones, LRE 673. 


'° Justinianus, Appendix constitutionum dispersarum, 4: Ne quis metetur ob 
occasiones privatas aut publicas. (Novellae, ed. R. Schoell, G. Kroll, [Berlin 1928] 
797). 
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imprudent to have admitted such a possibility in a published work.1! 

The historian Procopius criticized the general deficiencies and 
inevitable failure of mutiny in his narrative of the uprising of Stotzas 
in 536: 


A mass of men who are not united by law, but collected for the 
purpose of injustice, is least able to act bravery, because bravery in no 
way dwells with the lawless, but always shrinks from the unholy. They 
will certainly neither retain discipline [evxoopiav] nor listen to the 
orders of Stotzas. For the newly-established tyranny, not yet having 
assumed confident authority, necessarily is condemned by its 
subjects. It is not honored by loyalty because tyranny is naturally 
hated, nor does it lead its subjects by fear. For it has removed from 
itself the freedom to fear.!2 


Procopius’ characterization of the futility of military revolt 
expressed a commonly believed principle of his day, and it probably 
reinforced, through the authority and respect that his work gained, 
the authorities’ conviction that no military mutiny would find 
ultimate success. Indirectly, it may have encouraged officials not to 
take military seditions very seriously. The Latin poet Corippus also 
harshly criticized Stotzas and his rebels, and graphically described 
the remorse of the dying Stotzas. The ideal form of imperial throne 
successions was nonviolent, as Corippus stressed in his panegyric on 
the accession of Justin II, the nephew of Justinian I, in 565. The 
initial lines of Corippus’ panegyric stressed the peaceful manner 
through which Justin, Curopalates, became emperor (presumably 
contrasting it with violent accessions of a bygone era): “‘I sing under 
higher auspices of the empire’s summit conquered not by any 
rebellions, not by arms, and gained not by ambition.”’!3 Yet perhaps 
Corippus praised this peaceful manner of succession at the 
commencement of his panegyric because he did not regard other, 
more violent, forms of accession as unlikely or impossible in his own 
day. The late sixth-century historian Menander Protector also 


1! Cf. Procop. Bella 4.15.24-28. Evagrius, HE 6.12, and esp. 3.41. 

12 Procop. Bella 4.15.24-28. Stotzas led the mutineers in Africa. 

13 Corippus, Johannidos4.205-218; cf. 123-235, 4. 407-438. Accession of Justin II: 
Corippus, In laudem Iustini 1.1-3. Cf. Pliny, Panegyricus 7.1. 
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expressed hostility to military rebellion and to civil war. In a 
fragment, he commented that “‘civil war [éu@vAtoc mOAEpOG] is to be 
opposed most of all.’’!4 

The extensive expeditionary efforts of Justinian to recover lost 
Roman territory in the Western Mediterranean, beginning in 533, 
resulted in more open military unrest and discontent of various 
kinds. Army commanders initially opposed Justinian’s expedition to 
recover North Africa from the Vandals in 533, fearing a repetition of 
the fiascos of 468 and 470. They may have feared that any major 
expeditionary campaign would have tended to alter the existing 
allocation of power and prestige among generals by giving some of 
them an opportunity to win much greater fame than their colleagues, 
and, furthermore, military success would have increased the prestige 
of the emperor, who pushed so hard for the project; Justinian’s 
generals allegedly feared the personal danger of participating in and 
leading an expeditionary force into Africa. Some of their soldiers 
were still tired from the war against Persia and wished to remain at 
home or feared the sea, while others looked forward to new 
adventures.'!° Justinian ignored this opposition and dispatched the 
expeditionary force that conquered Africa in 533-534. 

Belisarius’ overwhelming military successes in Africa and Italy 
caused Justinian to fear him. Previous Roman experience had shown 
that it was dangerous to give a commander adequate resources to win 
an expeditionary campaign. There was a risk that the victorious 
commander would become so prestigious, wealthy, and powerful 
from his conquests and win such allegiance from his soldiers that he 
might threaten the throne. Byzantium never solved this dilemma 
that Rome had faced so many times. As the war in Italy dragged on, 
Justinian entrusted the command to the able eunuch Narses, who 
could pose no threat to the imperial succession. This policy of 
entrusting military commands to eunuchs rather than normal males 
for internal security reasons frequently occurred in Byzantine 
history, but it often stirred such bitter resentments among soldiers 


'* Menander frg. 15 = Const. VII, Excerpta de sententiis (ed. U. Ph. Boissevain, 
Berlin 1906, 20). On Menander: Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica 1: 422-426. Cf. 
Plutarch, Brutus 12.3: yetgov wovaexiacs nagavépov méAepov suqvdtov. 


'S Procop. 3.10.1-5. Procop., De aed. 6.5.6. 
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that it could be counter-productive.!® 

Symptoms and acts of military restiveness appeared in the wake 
of Belisarius’ reconquest of Africa from the Vandals in 533-534, and 
during the protracted war for recovery of Italy from the Ostrogoths, 
which lasted from 536 until 561. The Pretorian Prefect John the 
Cappadocian furnished bad bread to the soldiers who sailed to 
Africa with Belisarius in 533, causing discontent and the death of 
five hundred men.!’ Belisarius found it necessary to reproach his 
soldiers in Africa for their greediness. He appealed to them to 
restore their discipline. !® 

One of the most important military mutinies of Justinian’s reign 
was the unsuccessful Easter rebellion in 536 of much of the 
Byzantine garrison in North Africa.'? Resulting from a wide range of 
long-smouldering soldiers’ grievances, it persisted until 546. The 
mutiny of 536 was not unique, nor did it arise solely from conditions 
of the Byzantine conquest of Africa or from the effects of the 
distance of Africa from Constantinople. It is possible that Justinian, 
who never campaigned in person, could not have accurately known 
the African situation, and therefore, as before, may have allowed 
grievances to accumulate until rebellion burst out. Because the 536 
revolt took place in Africa, it posed no immediate threat to distant 
Constantinople. The government and its generals were able 
ultimately, however slowly, to isolate and reduce the rebels. 

The revolt was, however, symptomatic of many of the causes 
and features of subsequent more serious revolts. The Byzantine 
soldiers’ acquisitive desires played a critical role. The soldiers, who 
had quickly married the wives and daughters of the Vandals, wanted 


'© Procop. Bella 6.29.7- 6. 30.10, Belisarius negotiated with Witigis. Appointment 
of Narses: Procop. Bella 8.21.6-9 and passim. Belisarius’ loyalty: Gen. L. M. 
Chassin, Bélisaire, généralissime byzantin (Paris 1957) 240. 


'’ Background: C. Diehl, L’Afrique byzantine (Paris 1896, r.p. New York n.d.); 
Stein, HBE 2: 311-318, 328-368, 564-611; Bury, LRE? 2: 124-291. John the 
Cappadocian’s bread rations: Procop. Bella 3.13.12-20. 


'8 Procop. Bella 4.4.3-7. See on discipline in general: A. Neumann, s.v. ‘*Disciplina 
militaris,’” RE Supplbd. 10 (1965) 142-178. 


'? 'W.E. Kaegi, Jr., ‘Arianism and the Byzantine Army in Africa, 533-546,” 
Traditio 21 (1965) 27-53. 
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to retain their wives’ properties, and they resisted the registration of 
these newly conquered lands as state property.”? The issue of 
property grievances combined with another explosive issue, the 
authorities’ prohibition of their right to worship and take the 
sacraments as Arians:*! it was the denial of their right to take the 
sacraments that caused the outbreak of the rebellion at Easter.?? 
Even the bodyguards and domestics of Solomon, Magister Militum 
per Africam, joined in the planning of the revolt. Procopius, an 
eyewitness, emphasized the directionlessness of the original mutiny. 
The mutineers planned to assassinate Solomon in church at 
Carthage, but they twice drew back. Their religious scruples and 
fears, even if some of them were Arian, show that nonmaterial 
considerations also affected the actions of soldiers in this mutiny.”? 
Solomon had tried to calm the rebels but fled from Carthage after 
they insulted [tBotSov] him and his officers.2* Belisarius’s swift 
return from Sicily disconcerted the rebels, who had elected Stotzas 
their leader. Belisarius won over many of them with eloquence and 
money.*> 

Finally, in 536, Justinian sent his cousin Germanus to Africa to 
crush the remaining rebels; he discovered that only one-third of the 
army had remained loyal to the government.” He won over the 
soldiers by promising to punish those who had injured them and to 
defend their interests in the future and by paying them in full, even 
for the duration of their rebellion. He allegedly chided them for 
ingratitude to Justinian, who “thas made you so powerful that the 
Roman state is in your hands.’ At (ad) Cellas Veteres (537), 
Germanus dared the disloyal soldiers to desert to the rebels. The 


20 Procop. Bella 4.14.8-10. 

21 Procop. Bella 4.14.12-15. On this point: Kaegi, “Arianism” 37-47. 
22 Procop. Bella 4.14.21. 

23 Procop. Bella 4.14.24-27; 4.14.29-42 

24 Procop. Bella 4.14.30-32, 4.14.40-42. 

25 Procop. Bella 4.15.1-8; 4.15.9-16. 

26 Procop. Bella 4.16.3-8. 

27 Procop. Bella 4.16.13. Entire speech: 4.16.12-24. 
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loyalists took ‘‘the most fearful oaths” to Justinian before they won 
the battle.2® The revolt subsided after the vanquished Stotzas fled to 
the Moors. 

Africa continued to experience military rebellions, however. 
Maximus, a bodyguard of General Theodore the Cappadocian, 
collected troops for an obscure and abortive rebellion at Carthage 
[tugavvidt] around 538.7? He drew support from a_ personal 
following as well as from soldiers who resented delays in receiving 
their pay. Germanus, Magister Militum, foiled his attempt and 
impaled him for complicity in the rebellion and for violating his oaths 
to Theodore and to the government.*° The African garrison strongly 
disliked Sergius, nephew of Solomon, who became Magister Militum 
per Africam and Pretorian Prefect of Africa in 541. The able John 
son of Sisiniolus particularly detested Sergius, whom the soldiers 
allegedly regarded as ‘“‘effeminate and soft in everything.”’?! Another 
rebel leader appeared in 545 in the person of Gontharis, who 
slandered Justinian’s Magister Militum Areobindus before the 
soldiers. He charged that Areobindus was afraid of the Moors and 
that he, Gontharis, would furnish the soldiers their long overdue 
back pay.*? He contrived the slaying of Areobindus, but he in turn 
was slain by the able Armenian, Artabanes. 

The army mutinies in Africa, however, reveal some recurrent 
sedition problems, especially financial grievances of soldiers. 
Procopius termed the revolt of 536 a otdotc (mutiny or uprising), 
not an &taé&ia (disorder). He referred to the rebels as otaotmtat or 
mutineers.*? The initial mutiny was one of rank-and-file soldiers. 
Many officers declined to participate in it, and officers did not lead or 
control the rebels. The personality, eloquence, and leadership 
qualities of a rebel or loyal commander strongly affected the 
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eventual outcome of these mutinies. Procopius stressed the 
fluctuating character of soldiers’ loyalties. Kindness, understanding, 
encouragement, and, at the proper moment, firmness, could prove 
decisive. Rebel soldiers sometimes rejoined government units. 
Religious or ideological allegiances were too weak to cause most 
men to resist to the end. A principal fear of rebel soldiers was 
merciless execution by loyalist commanders if they surrendered.** 
Belisarius, Germanus, and other loyalist commanders usually spared 
those who returned to governmental ranks. 

Procopius described the kinds of material incentives, in 
addition to the eloquence of military addresses, that acted as 
powerful incentives for soldiers. Soldiers loved Belisarius because he 
consoled wounded ones with money, awarded necklaces and 
bracelets as prizes for bravery, and immediately replaced horses and 
bows when soldiers lost them in combat (an indication that soldiers 
normally were expected to supply their own mounts and arms froma 
cash allowance issued by the state).2> When Narses assumed 
command of Byzantine forces in Italy in 552, he prudently brought 
with him large sums of money with which to give the soldiers their 
long overdue pay (primarily quinquennial donatives, a sum in lieu of 
rations, and another sum in lieu of clothing, arms, and mounts). His 
generosity to soldiers endeared him to them.*® Like Belisarius, 
Narses offered material incentives to his soldiers for meritorious 
combat: he hung bracelets, necklaces, golden bridles, and other 
tempting objects on poles in order to incite his soldiers to make a 
maximum effort. Of course he also relied on eloquence to encourage 
them.*” Even these measures failed to arouse equal levels of 
obedience and enthusiasm within the ranks; Procopius claimed that 
all soldiers obeyed Belisarius when he was in Italy,?8 but he admitted 
that Belisarius primarily relied upon the loyalty of 7, 000 bucellarii 
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or private soldiers whom he personally raised.?? 

Military discipline suffered because of corruption by 
commanders and the failure of the government to meet its financial 
obligations to its soldiers. Many commanders were selfishly 
interested in personal gain. They shamelessly plundered and abused 
the civilian population in Italy while they also lost the respect and 
obedience of their own soldiers.*° In 540, some soldiers refused to 
endure the rigors of war because the discussor Alexander ‘the 
Scissors’”” did not compensate them in full. In 545, Belisarius 
complained in a letter to Justinian that soldiers were refusing to obey 
orders because their pay was long overdue.*! Corrupt practices of 
some generals further demoralized soldiers. Bessas, commander of 
the Byzantine garrison at Rome in 546, paid no attention to 
defending the city against the besieging forces of the Ostrogothic 
King Totila; instead he grew rich by retailing grain at extortionate 
prices. In 548, another commander, Conon, was denounced by 
soldiers for illegal trafficking in grain and other unpopular 
practices,** and he was slain by them. One of several reasons why 
Byzantine soldiers ultimately surrendered Rome to Totila in 550% 
and why, in late 544, some Illyrian soldiers deserted from Belisarius’ 
and Vitalius’ command in Italy, was governmental failure to provide 
the money that they expected.*4 

The abuses that weakened the effectiveness of the Byzantine 
army in Italy did not result in violent mutiny. They did cause massive 
desertions and prolongation of the fighting with the Ostrogoths. 
Problems of inadequate pay and supplies were not, however, unique 
to the lengthy Italian campaign. Instead, they resembled the 
economic troubles that had been causing military seditions for 
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decades. There were several causes of the government’s neglect of 
the soldiers’ welfare in Italy. Sheer ignorance may have been a 
factor; because of Italy’s distance from Constantinople, the 
government had less reason to fear any violent repercussions from 
soldiers’ dissatisfactions. Financial strains on the government, of 
course, made it easy to wish to avoid expenditures.* The failure of 
local rebellions in the sixth century probably increased the 
confidence of the imperial government in its ability to ignore or 
withstand outbreaks of unrest. The revolts in distant provinces did, 
however, indicate that indiscipline and discipline and discontent 
were spreading and infecting additional units. The result was a broad 
deterioration of discipline that did not immediately threaten the 
security of the government at Constantinople. 

The expeditionary campaigns that Justinian sent into the 
Western Mediterranean created conditions in_ which latent 
jealousies between commanders broke into open hostilities, even 
jeopardizing the conduct of military operations. Rivalries between 
rank-conscious and competing commanders existed in Africa as 
early as 533-534. Belisarius, according to his partisan Procopius, was 
a victim of jealousy [@@dvoc]. In 534, ‘‘some of the officers 
calumniated [5téBadov] him to the emperor, charging him, without 
any proof at all, with planning a revolt [tugavvida].’’4° His accusers, 
fearing that one messenger might be lost at sea, had sent two 
messengers to Constantinople.*’ Solomon replaced Belisarius in 
534, but he in turn suffered from hostile sentiments of other 
officers.*® Rivalries among military commanders persisted during 
the Byzantine military campaigns in Italy and Sicily (535-561). The 
dislike of Belisarius and other commanders for John, nephew of 
Vitalian in 538, enabled the Ostrogoths to threaten to destroy him 
and his forces.*? The eunuch Narses, claiming special authority from 
Justinian, also refused to obey Belisarius in 538. Some Byzantine 
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commanders bitterly charged that Belisarius (538-540) was plotting 
against Justinian and that therefore he did not wish to terminate the 
war against the Ostrogoths.°° Before entering Ravenna in May 
540,°>! he sent away those Byzantine commanders who were hostile 
[Svovouvcs] to him to other regions of Italy. These hostile 
commanders included Bessas, John the nephew of Vitalian, and the 
eunuch Narses. Narses and Belisarius already had developed a 
mutual suspicion [vxowpta] of each other. Narses’ friends had urged 
him not to trust Belisarius.°? In particular, they advised Narses that 
he deserved credit and honor from his own victories in Italy and 
therefore should not permit all honors to fall to Belisarius. As 
Procopius reported these differences, the principal object of 
contention between Narses and Belisarius was reputation or glory 
[56§a], whether Narses also deserved to be famous [dtabdntoc] 
because of his military achievements. Accordingly, Narses allegedly 
charged that Belisarius was ‘‘making plans that were opposed to the 
interests of the government,’ and refused to obey his military 
orders.>3 Justinian recalled Belisarius and dispatched him to the east, 
ostensibly to check a serious Persian invasion, but, according to 
Procopius, especially because ‘‘some officers of the Roman army 
who were jealous of Belisarius falsely accused him to the emperor, 
charging him with revolution, which was completely groundless.’’>4 

Belisarius’s departure did not put an end to officers’ rivalries in 
Italy. In 550-551, Justinian decided not to appoint John, nephew of 
Vitalian, and Magister Militum per IIllyricum, to be supreme 
commander of Byzantine forces in Italy, because he feared that “‘the 
other commanders of the Roman army would not be at all willing to 
obey John, not agreeing to be at all inferior to him in rank. Thus he 
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feared that through differences of opinion or willful malice or 
jealousy, they might confuse military operations.”°> Commanders, 
especially generals, did not always offer a good example to their 
subordinates because they often placed their own immediate 
interests and feelings before the common welfare. The rivalries 
between generals probably had negative effects, however 
unintentional, upon the state of discipline among the soldiers, who 
could not have been unaware of the frictions between their 
commanders. Although rivalries were a disturbing feature of 
military life in the sixth century, they did not climax in the brutal 
murder of generals as frequently as they did in the fifth century. 

Recent studies of the causes of sixth-century military seditions 
have separately concluded that they arose from the stationing of elite 
barbarian soldiers, who were primarily suited for campaigns of 
military expansion and for sedentary duty assignments.°° The most 
succinct statement of this position is by A. H. M. Jones, who claims 
that ‘the recurrent ‘and serious mutinies of the sixth century are 
something new in the history of the empire, and must indicate that 
the condition of the troops had deteriorated. In Justinian’s reign the 
trouble was mainly confined to the expeditionary forces in Africa 
and Italy, where there were special difficulties in financing the 
armies. In the main body of the empire, where there was a 
well-established machinery for paying the troops, there seems to 
have been no serious trouble until Maurice tried to reduce military 
pay.’°’ The condition of the troops was deteriorating, but military 
unrest due to material grievances had begun in the Eastern Roman 
Empire long before Justinian began his expeditionary campaigns. In 
Justinian I’s reign, army unrest occurred in the Balkans and on the 
Persian front as well as among expeditionary troops in Italy and 
Africa. The sources reveal sporadic unrest on all major fronts. 
Another contention, that constant expansionism would have solved 
the disciplinary problem, 1s equally questionable. Throughout most 
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of Roman and Byzantine history, military expansion generally 
redounded to the benefit of ambitious military commanders who, 
through their victories, prestige, and booty, might win over soldiers’ 
and general public opinion for a violent assault upon the established 
government. Expansionist warfare, in fact, usually held inherent 
perils for the existing government and for any existing equilibrium 
within the armed forces and between the armed forces and the 
government.°® It could result in overextension, overtaxation, 
denuding of frontiers, and neglect of other defense requirements. If 
the emperors had personally commanded such _ victorious 
expeditionary armies, they would have reduced any peril from other 
generals, but emperors did not assume direct commands in the sixth 
century. The record reveals not the sudden emergence of unrest but 
an intensification of some of the kinds of unrest that already had 
manifested themselves in the late fifth century. 

A. H. M. Jones may be correct when he says that “‘the army, 
somewhat surprisingly, seems very rarely to have made its influence 
felt,’’°? that military mutinies ‘are relatively rare in the history of the 
later empire, and the great bulk of the legislation on military matters 
was Clearly not inspired by complaints from the troops,’’®° and that 
the army possessed a ‘“‘submissive temper.’’¢! These basic judgments 
have validity if one confines analysis to the fourth and much of the 
fifth centuries. But the evidence indicates that soldiers’ unrest 
gradually intensified during the course of the sixth century. 

The power that Justinian possessed and used to. remove, 
transfer, and appoint generals at his pleasure caused some of them 
and other officers to fear and resent him intensely. Particularly 
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revealing was the reaction of some anonymous generals to reports 
that Justinian, who had fallen sick from the plague in 542, had died. 
Procopius asserted, ‘‘Rumor spread this report as far as the Roman 
army. There certain commanders began to say that, if the Romans 
should place another [Justinian] as emperor over them in 
Byzantium, they would never permit it.’©? After Justinian 
recovered, “‘the leaders of the Roman army began denouncing each 
other.” The Magister Militum Vacans Peter and John ‘‘the Glutton”’ 
claimed that they had heard Belisarius and Bouzes, both of whom 
shared the post of Magister Militum per Orientem, utter these 
threats at Antioch. Empress Theodora, fearing that these words 
referred to her, investigated. She imprisoned Bouzes for two years 
and secured the dismissal of Belisarius and his replacement by 
Martinus. Following orders, Martinus assumed command over 
Belisarius’ former bucellarii and distributed them among other 
officers and palace eunuchs.® Procopius, who does not deny that 
someone made such threatening statements, provided here the most 
important single piece of reliable information concerning the mood 
of high military commanders in the middle of Justinian’s reign. He 
revealed a gradual intensification of commanders’ resentments of 
and exasperation with Justinian and a desperate readiness to 
contemplate military intervention in the government. The rivalries 
between generals inhibited and even destroyed their ability to 
present a united military front against the government. 
Justinian’s Pretorian Prefect Barsymes aroused soldiers’ 
resentments even at Constantinople by restricting military 
requisitions, including unreasonable demands for military quarters, 
in 545. The primary reason for soldiers’ hatred of Barsymes, 
however, was his failure to pay them promptly. Consequently, 
soldiers who were complaining about their lack of pay joined a 
broader food riot at Constantinople late in 545. Justinian ultimately 
bowed to this pressure and dismissed Barsymes in the middle of 546. 
Yet military hostility towards Barsymes did not deter Justinian from 
appointing him in 547 to the important fiscal office of Comes 
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Sacrarum Largitionum.™ By 555 he had reappointed Barsymes to 
his former unpopular post of Pretorian Prefect. Military opinion, 
therefore, did not enjoy unlimited influence with Justinian. Yet such 
actions probably increased soldiers’ frustrations. 

Another symptom of increasing difficulties within the 
Byzantine army was the first and only reported instance of 
conspiratorial activity during Justinian’s reign by a Magister Militum 
in 548. It involved personal ambitions, not broader grievances, 
however. In that year the Armenian Magister Militum Praesentalis 
Artabanes, furious that he was not permitted to marry Praejecta, the 
niece of Empress Theodora, enlisted the aid of Justin, son of 
Germanus, in his abortive conspiratorial planning. Justin, however, 
informed Marcellus, Count of Excubitors, who investigated and 
reported the matters to Justinian. After arresting the conspirators, 
Justinian convoked a meeting of the senate to hear the charges. He 
removed Artabanes from his command but inflicted no other 
punishment on him except house arrest.® This conspiracy marked no 
long-term change in military attitudes. It was a conspiracy of 
Artabanes, not of any large group of generals. Its outcome 
underlined the critical role of the Count of the Excubitors in assuring 
the safety of the emperor. 

A neglected incident from the later years of Justinian’s reign, 
however, illuminated the limits of commanders’ autonomy and 
freedom. In 555, the Byzantine strategos autokrator Martinus and 
his financial officer Rusticus assassinated Gubazes, King of the Laz, 
alleging that he was a secret ally of the Persians. In fact, they hated 
Gubazes because he had procured the removal of their friend and 
associate, General Bessas, for supposed incompetence. To retain the 
friendship of the Lazi against Sassanid Persians, Justinian initiated a 
high-level investigation of the circumstances of the death of 
Gubazes. He dispatched the influential senator Athanasius to 
conduct the investigation and subsequent trial. Agathias devoted a 
substantial portion of his history to coverage of this trial (perhaps to 
display his rhetorical skills; hence his account may be suspect). It is 
significant that the senate served as the body from which Justinian 
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chose investigators of military conduct. The trial took place, with 
the most elaborate Roman legal formalities and procedures, in 
Lazica in 557. The court found the slaying of Gubazes unjustified, 
wanton, and malicious. They discovered no evidence that he had 
engaged in treacherous negotiations with the Sassanid Persians, 
“Medism”. Athanasius ordered Rusticus and other guilty officers 
beheaded immediately, before the eyes of the assembled Lazi and 
judges.®’ Yet he referred the case of Martinus to Justinian himself. 
Justinian ultimately recalled Martinus but never inflicted serious 
punishment upon him, according to Agathias, “‘especially because of 
those in the army who took delight in his military experience and his 
arrangement of each matter as necessity required. For this reason, I 
believe that he was saved because he had been an accomplice in the 
murder together with John and Rusticus.’’6’ Agathias’ remarks 
demonstrated that even at the moment when Justinian [ had 
achieved the summit of his prestige, military opinion was sufficiently 
influential that it could deter him from punishing a high military 
officer. Perhaps Justinian had ordered the senator Athanasius to 
hold the trial not only to demonstrate the majesty of Roman law to 
the Lazi but also to emphasize that he could bring anyone, including 
the highest officers, to trial for their crimes, that indeed no one was 
free from the penalties of the law, not even the military. General 
Martinus’ actions were somewhat reminiscent of occasional 
capricious deeds of military commanders on other far-flung fronts. 
The lengthy description of the trial by Agathias does not hide the 
inability of Justinian to punish the most prominent of the murderers 
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of Gubazes. The murder of Gubazes by Martinus, John, and 
Rusticus illustrated the independent and shameless course of action 
that local commanders might attempt to pursue. Justinian never 
developed any effective procedures for monitoring and punishing 
criminal acts of his commanders. The whole episode may have raised 
doubts in the minds of both civilians and military officers concerning 
the ability of the government to use legal procedures to regulate 
military crimes. The case, however, was complex. Because the trial 
received publicity, it may have impressed upon soldiers the fact that 
they could at least be brought to trial for any misdeeds. 

An obscure court conspiracy against Justinian was discovered 
on 25 November 562. It involved Marcellus, a banker, and Ablabius, 
a mint official, who implicated some military officers — the count of 
the foederati and a curator of Belisarius — and even accused 
Belisarius himself. He was arrested. On 5 December a solemn 
silentium et conventus (joint meeting of the imperial consistory or 
cabinet and the senate) heard his case, stripped him of his dignities, 
and ordered him to dismiss his private soldiers. He was confined 
under house arrest until his complete rehabilitation in 563. There is 
no evidence that he participated in the conspiracy, which was the last 
to occur during the reign of Justinian. It had no long-term 
significance, except that it again showed the senate serving as the 
institution that determined the innocence or guilt and punishment of 
a high military commander.®? 

Unwilling to defer to generals in all situations, Justinian 
neglected the army in the last years of his reign, and thereby caused 
the historian Agathias to criticize him sharply: 


Thus the defense and the army were neglected, and oppressed by a 
lack of food, they abandoned the struggles in which they had been 
raised and they scattered everywhere pursuing some other way of life. 
And the military funds were spent, for the most part, on disorderly 
women, on charioteers, and on ignoble and effeminate men....’° 
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Some general observations emerge from a review of sources on 
military dissension in the reigns of Justinian and his immediate 
successors. The effectiveness of Justinian’s control over his armies is 
difficult to assess. He appears to have held no illusions that military 
men were able governors; he specifically identified excessive 
harshness as a deficiency of military government.’! Some of his 
administrative innovations may unintentionally have contributed to 
military instability. His creation of various posts that combined civil 
and military powers contributed to a breakdown of clearly defined 
military roles. His legislation reveals, however, that frequent 
disputes already were occurring between local civil and military 
officials. Therefore, before he merged some civil and military duties 
under one Official, it had become clear that, despite earlier efforts to 
define the differentiation of duties between civilian and military 
officials, neither group had been satisfied with its allocated sphere or 
entirely clear as to what the actual responsibilities of each were in 
practice.’ 

The constant occupation of one or more military posts by 
relatives of Justin I or Justinian I probably discouraged Magistri 
Militum from engaging in revolts. They made extensive use of family 
members in controlling appointments to the office Magister Militum. 
After 548 Justinian relied upon his relatives almost continuously, 
although they did not monopolize every post. Justinian could expect 
that he could almost always count on some relative, such as 
Germanus, Areobindus, Justinus, Justinianus, or Marcian, if a 
military sedition occurred somewhere. Of course, such relatives 
might harbor dangerous ambitions too. Yet most of Justinian’s 
relatives appear to have been fairly competent commanders. The 
practice of making such appointments was not an innovation of 
Justin I and Justinian I; it had occurred in the fifth century, as well as 
earlier in Roman history. But it complicates one’s understanding of 
the military within the society. High officers did not constitute a 
separate class distinct from the government. Through marriage or 
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blood relationships some of the most important generals overlapped 
with the imperial family of the house of Justin. In other cases, such as 
the well-documented friendship of Antonina, wife of Belisarius, with 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, extremely close personal and social ties 
existed.’> There is no evidence that Justinian and other sixth-century 
emperors appointed relatives simply for internal security reasons. 
Yet such appointments had consequences for security, whether 
intended or not. This situation probably discouraged some otherwise 
discontented generals or officers from engaging in any rebellions. 

There were common elements in a number of sixth-century 
mutinies. Soldiers elected their own officers and killed or insulted or 
drove off their former ones. Soldiers’ use of harsh language against 
their officers undermined their authority and ability to command. 
The sources use such verbs as BAaogynuéw, StaBpGAro, and bBoeitw to 
describe open soldierly insults and cursing. If one can trust the 
sources, soldiers’ abuse of their officers was worse in the sixth 
century than in any other century of Byzantine history, however, the 
lack of detailed sources for other centuries makes comparison 
difficult. The sixth-century patterns of military revolts differed from 
most of those of the seventh through eleventh centuries, in which 
commanders, usually strategoi, planned and directed the rebellions. 
Sixth-century seditions generally failed, among other reasons, 
because of the participants’ lack of specific goals, their lack of 
leadership, and their alienation from the rest of the population. It 
was not always difficult to begin a mutiny, but it was not easy to 
organize a government and maintain it. Finally, the ethnic hatreds 
that divided Byzantine soldiers in the sixth century sometimes 
benefited the government.” 

Most military unrest of the sixth century was not led or fostered 
by popular military heroes. Victorious generals did not exploit their 
martial renown in order to seize the imperial throne through field 
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Gontharis slew him: 4.26.7-23. 
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revolts. The very obscurity of many military rebels in the sixth 
century may explain why they developed little popular support 
outside of the army: they were not well known before commencing 
their mutinies. Most soldiers’ mutinies during Justinian’s reign 
concentrated upon immediate specific local problems. At best, the 
mutinous soldiers replaced their officers and attempted to establish 
their own independence (under Stotzas in Africa, for example), 
while rejecting the emperor. Except for the revolts of Vitalian 
against Anastasius I, there were no sixth-century attempts of soldiers 
to seize Constantinople and replace the emperor with one of their 
comrades. None of these other mutineers attempted to bring all of 
the empire under their control. 

Justinian I’s death in 565 did not terminate problems. The 
parsimony and the eventual insanity of his successor, his nephew 
Justin II (565-578), probably perpetuated the neglect of soldiers’ 
needs that had been occurring in Justinian’s last years. On his 
death-bed in 578, however, he admonished his successor, the Caesar 
Tiberius, to “‘pay attention to your soldiers.’’’> Emperor Tiberius II 
(578-582) heeded Justinian’s advice. He spent money generously on 
his soldiers and recruited extensive numbers of barbarian 
mercenaries from central Europe.’° He succeeded in escaping from 
two obscure attempts by the Magister Militum Justinianus, son of 
Germanus, to seize power (October 578 and October 579, 580, or 
581). His two conspiracies apparently represented more the bitter 
feelings of a bypassed member of the House of Justin than any 
attempt at a “military” seizure of authority. He resented the 
selection of Tiberius to succeed Justin II.’” Both reigns experienced 
serious military unrest among the troops who were serving on the 
empire’s eastern frontiers. 

Ultimately, the grievances of ordinary soldiers could not be 


’’ Theoph. A.M. 6070 (248 de Boor). Justin II: Stein, Studien 1-55. E. Stein, s.v. 
‘‘Tustinus I.,”” RE 20 (1919) 1314-1329. 


76 Joh. Epiphan. frg. (FHG 4: 276). 


™ Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. 5.30; Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum 3.12 
(ed. L. Bethmann, G. Waitz, Hanover 1878, 99). Reign of Tiberius: Stein, Studien 
56-116. 
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ignored. A correction of fundamental abuses in service conditions 
was necessary if frustration was not to result in greater outbreaks of 
violent protest. In retrospect, there were patterns or intimations of 
swelling military dissatisfaction, especially after 542. Even those 
contemporary authors or officials who became aware of discontent 
in the sixth century do not appear to have recognized that it 
constituted any serious threat to the security of the throne. By the 
end of Justinian’s reign restiveness had penetrated Byzantine units in 
every major region except, possibly, that of the capital. The 
conditions of stress and indiscipline had rooted themselves too 
deeply in the reign of Justinian for his successors to remove them 
without fundamental corrective measures, and none of them 
undertook such a task. Justinian had, throughout his reign, 
succeeded in insulating his person against soldiers’ frustrations. 
Local malcontents had vented their rage against more immediately 
visible officials and commanders. Discontent was spreading and 
ripening, but it did not concentrate its force against an emperor until 
the end of the century. As for the commanders, while Procopius may 
have accurately reported that some of them swore in 542 that they 
would never permit another emperor to become as powerful as 
Justinian, there is no evidence of any attempt to implement such a 
resolve in 565 or the following years. 

There was a final dilemma for Justinian and his successors. It 
was within their power to recall and punish generals. There were 
legal procedures that they could invoke to implement and confirm 
such measures: convocation of the senate and possibly also the 
consistory to judge an errant general. But there was no infinite pool 
of capable generals to replace those whom they removed. There 
were constraints on governmental ability to punish generals whose 
services were indispensable. Among the unsolved military dilemmas 
that Justinian bequeathed to his successors were the conflicting 
demands of internal order, equity, and military efficiency. 
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CHAPTER 4 


MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS DISTURBANCES ON 
THE EASTERN FRONTIER 


The record of sixth-century military seditions in the Asian 
provinces followed some basic patterns. In common with military 
unrest in Africa and Italy, that on the eastern frontier primarily 
involved expeditionary forces. The empire’s long eastern limes or 
frontier stretched from the Limes Palestinae north along the 
Euphrates and thernortheast into historical Armenia and ultimately 
to the Black Sea. However military unrest did not distribute itself 
evenly either in Asia or along the frontier. There are no reports of 
unrest inside Asia Minor; particularly striking is the absence of any 
trouble among the elite praesental units and the more marginal 
Scholae who were presumably stationed or settled near the eastern 
shores of the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmara in order to provide 
security for the emperor and Constantinople. Instead, most of the 
military seditions were confined to a limited area where the largest 
number of soldiers were continuously concentrated and engaged in 
campaigning, especially two remote border provinces that were — 
more than a thousand kilometers east of Constantinople: Osroene 
and Mesopotamia and the Persian provinces that lay immediately 
beyond them. The names of towns in Osroene — Dara, Edessa, 
Mardes (modern Mardin), and the metropolis, Monokarton — are 
prominent in the accounts of these seditions. Justinian indirectly 
acknowledged the existence of special problems there by stating in 
title one of Novel 134 (issued in 556) that the need to assure 
provisions for the expeditionary forces in Osroene and Mesopotamia 
required exceptional governmental measures. Unrest on the eastern 
frontier fell into three distinct levels and periods: it was sporadic 
between 500 and 565, intensifying between 565 and 590, and 
temporarily subsiding between 590 and 602. 

The soldiers who served the Magister Militum per Orientem on 
the eastern frontier experienced a gradual deterioration of an 
already poor level of military discipline. Roman troops in Syria had 
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long possessed a reputation for slackness.' In 502, enmity for 
Emperor Anastasius I led Constantinus, dux of Theodosiopolis 
(modern Erzerum), to revolt and to betray his city to the Persians. 
The Syriac chronicler Joshua the Stylite vividly narrated bitter 
clashes at Edessa between Gothic soldiers and their commanders 
concerning housing and provisioning in 505-506. Tensions resulted 
in recriminations and open fighting between soldiers and local 
civilians.?, The government revealed its impotence in the face of the 
wrath of the soldiers, whose Gothic nationality further exacerbated 
matters. 

Soldiers manifested their dissatisfaction on the eastern frontier 
intermittently during the reign of Justinian. They occasionally 
became unruly and abusive toward generals whom they considered 
to be insufficiently resolute. Thus some of them even openly insulted 
[wBo.lov] Belisarius when he was Magister Militum per Orientem, 
and other officers on 19 April 531 during a campaign along the 
Euphrates. They “‘called him soft and the man who dissolved their 
zeal.’’? Belisarius blamed his lack of military success on the eastern 
front in the late 520’s and early 530’s on the “impatience of the 
army, and the lack of discipline among the men under him.’’4 

Sporadic incidents indicated military dissatisfaction. Potentially 
serious was the seizure of the citadel of the massive border fortress of 
Dara in 537 by an infantryman John and his fellow soldiers, who 
strove, although they failed to win the support of all of the garrison, 
to establish a “tyranny.’’ On the fourth day of the mutiny other 
loyalist soldiers stormed and destroyed the palace, and they seized 
and slew John. Procopius observed that the revolt might have been 
extremely serious if the empire had been at war with Persia at that 
time.> In 540, the majority of the Byzantine garrison at Berroea 
(Aleppo) surrendered to the Persian King Chosroes and joined his 


1 In the fourth century: Libanius Or. 18.166-169. Chronicon pseudodionysianum 
(tr. J.-B. Chabot, CSCO, 121, Louvain 1949, 1: 203). 


2 Joshua the Stylite, Chronicle c. 92-95 (71-73 Wright). 

3 Procop. Bella 1.18.24-25. — 

* Zachariah of Mitylene, Chron. 9.17 (262 Hamilton-Brooks). 

> Procop. Bella 1.26.5-12. Marcellinus Comes, Chron. a. 537 (105 Mommsen). 
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forces, ‘‘charging that the government had owed them their pay fora 
long time.’’® The demoralized and panicky state of the Antioch 
garrison contributed substantially to the Persian capture of the city in 
June, 540.’ 

Soldiers’ restiveness accelerated after Justinian died in 565. 
Menander Protector stated in a fragment that ““Having abandoned 
the camp, many plundered the villages.’’ He probably referred to an 
incident of military indiscipline on the eastern frontier during the 
reign of Justin II or Tiberius II. Other incidents of unrest in this 
period are less obscure. Emperor Justin II dismissed Marcian, 
Magister Militum per Orientem, in the spring of 573 for alleged 
cowardice during his siege of the Persians in the town of Nisibis. The 
insensitive manner of his dismissal caused much unrest by soldiers 
and officers. Acacius, Justin II’s envoy, summoned the soldiers, and 
in full view of them cut Marcian’s belt of office, shook him, and 
allegedly struck him. The soldiers refused to accept these accusations 
of Marcian’s cowardice. They broke ranks and abandoned the siege 
while officers who remained loyal to Marcian_ protested.8 
Theophanes Byzantius even asserted that Marcian was ‘“‘falsely 
accused of desiring a revolt” and that for that reason Emperor Justin 
II removed him. The ultimate result was the loss of the important 
fortress of Dara to the Persian King Chosroes. 

After a succession of unsuccessful generals, Justinianus, 
great-nephew of Justinian I and son of Germanus, assumed 
command of the demoralized troops as Magister Militum per 
Orientem in 575. Although he discovered that the governmental 
failure to give troops their full pay hampered his efforts,? he 
nevertheless finally succeeded in restoring good discipline 


© Procop. Bella 2.7.37. 
7 Procop. Bella 2.8.17. 


8 Menander, frg. 75 (FHG 4: 269) = Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. yaod&xwpa (Adler 4: 
787); Joh. Ephes HE 6.2 (211 Brooks). Evagrius 5.9. Theophanes Byzantius frg. 4 
(FHG 4: 271) Stein, Studien 43-44, 51-52. 


9 Joh. Epiphan, frg. 5 (FHG 4: 276). Menander frg. 13 Exc. de legat. Rom. (201 de 
Boor). E. Stein, s.v. “‘Justinianus,” RE 20 (1919) 1,310-1,313. 
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[evxooputa].!°After the recall of Justinianus in 577, quarrelsome 
local generals on the eastern front wrote letters of denunciation 
against each other to the Caesar Tiberius (later Emperor Tiberius 
II).!1 To remedy this chaos, Tiberius appointed Maurice, Count of 
the Excubitors, to be strategos autokrator and Magister Militum per 
Orientem. Even under Maurice’s command, internecine bickering 
and disunity of the various generals continued.!? 

John Mystacon, Magister Militum per Armeniam, and Kurs, his 
Scythian hypostrategos, encountered a mutiny of troops during 579 
in Armenia because pay was in arrears: ‘‘approximately fifteen 
thousand of them drew off, angry, murmuring and saying, ‘Unless we 
receive our usual pay, and our arithmoiunits [i.e., numeri] are shown 
to us, that we may be confident in our places, none of us will go out to 
fight, or engage in battle with anyone.’”’ They refused to participate 
in a campaign in Persarmenia. Emperor Tiberius yielded, sending 
sufficient money to calm the soldiers.!? This major mutiny 
demonstrated that soldiers on the eastern front had lost all patience. 
The government failed to learn from this dangerous episode. But 
soldiers may have concluded that they could gain redress of 
grievances through sedition. 

Military unrest reached new intensities on the eastern frontier 
during the reign of Emperor Maurice (582-602). In 583, the hatred 
for the General John Mystacon resulted in Kurs’ inactivity during a 
battle with the Sassanid Persians near Amida (Diyarbekir). The 
outcome was a Byzantine rout and the replacement of John by 
Philippicus.!4 During a campaign in Arzanene (middle of the 580’s), 
soldiers “‘bitterly cursed their general [Philippicus] and made fun of 
him as though he were a civilian.” They also insulted and satirized 
Theodore, a subordinate commander to Philippicus, Magister 
Militum per Orientem, in 586 for not guarding their camp properly 


'0 Joh. Epiphan. frg. 5 (FHG 4: 276). 
"! Joh. Ephesus. HE 6.14, 6.27 (234, 250 Brooks). 


'2 Menander frg. 38 Exc. de sent. (24 Boissevain). Stein, Studien 70-71; Goubert, 
Byzance 1: 36-48, 72-78. 


'3 Joh. Ephesus. HE 6.28 (252 Brooks). Stein, Studien 98. 
‘* Theoph. A.M. 6075 (253 de Boor). 
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and thus permitting the Persians to make a successful night attack on 
their camp.'5 The historian Theophylact Simocatta employed strong 
language [BAaognpotot tov otoatnyov... xal wo trHXOoV 
éxwuwdovv avtdv] to describe the insults and lack of respect the 
soldiers showed to their commanders Philippicus and Theodore. 
Once again, it was the honor and reputation of a commander that 
suffered public attack.!© The incident revealed how little discipline 
remained and how easily a military defeat might turn soldiers against 
their officers. The contemporary historian Evagrius claimed that 
Philippicus restored discipline to the soldiers on the eastern front 
after he assumed command in 583 (continuing until 588), although 
he knew that many contemporaries did not believe it: ““Which those 
who will write or are writing must understand, whatever they may 
hear or believe or have heard and believed.’’!” 

Instances of soldiers’ indiscipline and sedition culminated in the 
588-589 sedition at Monokarton. Its direct cause was the Emperor 
Maurice’s dispatch of Priscus to replace Philippicus as Magister 
Militum per Orientem. Philippicus, furious at his removal, ordered 
his subordinate Heraclius (father of the future Emperor Heraclius) 
to read publicly a letter in which Emperor Maurice ordered the 
reduction of soldiers’ pay and rations by one quarter. Priscus further 
enraged the soldiers when he failed to dismount and greet the troops 
as new commanders had traditionally done on the front; he was ‘‘not 
easy to approach or accessible even concerning necessities, believing 
that everything would be accomplished if it were done in his way, 
because it was necessary that the armies submit to orders.’’!® 


'S Theophylact Sim. Hist. 2.9. (ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1834, 84). On Theophylact: 
Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica? 1: 544-548; O. Veh, Untersuchungen zu dem 
byzantinischen Historiker Theophylaktos Simokattes (Wissenschaftliche Beilage z. 
Jahresbericht 1956/57 des Human. Gymnasiums Fiirth i. Bay., 1957). Background: 
Goubert, Byzance 1: 99-100. 


16 Cf. Theophylact Sim. Hist. 7.13 (295 Bekker), for another instance. 


17 Evagrius 6.3. On Evagrius: Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica? 257-259; C. Vailhé, 
DTC5 (1913) 1,612-1-1,163; G. Downey, ‘“‘The Perspective of the Early Church 
Historians”, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 6 (1965) 66-70. 


18 Evagrius 6.4. Theophylact, Hist. 3.1. (112 Bekker). Monokarton: L. Dillemann, 
Haute Mésopotamie orientale et pays adjacents (Beyrout 1962) 109, 156, 165. 
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Theophylact Simocatta explained that “‘the army did not suffer the 
insult moderately.’’!9 

A massive sedition of soldiers ensued on 20 April 588. Priscus fled 
after the soldiers assaulted him with swords and stones. Except for 
the initial resentful actions of Philippicus, officers do not appear to 
have planned or directed this mutiny. Many officers fled while the 
soldiers elected the reluctant Germanus, dux of Phoenicia, as their 
leader.2° They proposed an ostensibly ideal code of conduct to 
accompany their actions, “‘swearing that the Roman soldiers would 
refrain from robbing the subject population from the moment when 
the revolt had begun.’’”! They failed to observe their vows. 

The historians Evagrius and Theophylact Simocatta both strongly 
condemned the mutineers for their licentiousness and anarchy. 
Evagrius asserted that they “openly cursed [BAaoqmynyotvtes] the 
empire,” and that “law for each [mutineer] was his opinion and 
personal will was the accepted standard.’’*? Theophylact denounced 
them because they ‘“‘carried off property, others committed violent 
robbery on the roads, while others plundered the fields.”’ He 
referred to the mutiny as an &taéia [disorder], dvagxta [anarchy], a 
otdots [uprising], and a tugavvic [revolt or tyranny].7° 

Emperor Maurice in despair ultimately reappointed Philippicus to 
the command, but the mutineers initially refused to accept even 


'? Theophylact, Hist. 3.1-2 (quotation: 3.1 or 112-113 Bekker). 


20 Soldiers elect leaders: Evagrius 6.5, 6.10. Chronology: M. J. Higgins, The Persian 
War of the Emperor Maurice (Washington, D.C. 1939) 31-33, but esp. M. 
Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, ‘“XvpPod cis tiv yoovoAdynotv tev “APagix@v xa 
LAaPuxav éexrdoouav éxi Mavorxlov (582-602), Tbpperuta, Edvindv “ldoupa 
"Egevviv, Kévtoov Bufaviva@v "Eoevva@v 2 (1970) 186-189. 


21 Theophylact, Hist. 3.2. (116 Bekker). Germanus: Goubert, Byzance 1:107, 
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22 Evagrius 6.5. 
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him.”4 Early efforts at mediation by the Bishops of Constantina and 
Edessa failed. Maurice’s judges condemned the rebel commander 
and other officers to death in absentia.2> Even though the soldiers 
remained in rebellion they inflicted a major defeat on invading 
Persians.”° 

The extant sources provide conflicting accounts of the end of the 
revolt. Theophylact stated that the procurator Aristobulus, acting on 
Maurice’s instructions, ‘“‘now with gifts, now with words softened the 
wildness of the revolt [tvgavvidoc].”2’? Yet the contemporary 
Evagrius attributed the resolution of the mutiny to the actions and 
eloquence of Gregory, Patriarch of Antioch. On Easter of 589, he 
appealed to older standards of Roman military obedience, but he 
implicitly conceded that the soldiers’ grievances were genuine: 
‘Demonstrate that your action was not a tyranny [or revolt: 
tvoavvic], but a just indignation [mQdc wLxoedv Gyavaxtnots] to a 
small degree against the generals who treated you unfairly.”’*%After 
Gregory announced that Emperor Maurice offered them amnesty?® 
and after he asked them to join him in worship, the soldiers allegedly 
wept and secured release from their oaths that had committed them 
to reject Philippicus as their commander. The mutiny ended on 7 
April 589. Philippicus traveled to Antioch from Tarsus, received the 
soldiers’ obedience, and granted amnesty to them.°*? 

Although the church suffered injury from the bitter contemporary 
doctrinal controversies and although it was sometimes necessary to 
use soldiers to enforce order in ecclesiastical disputes, bishops and 
other clerics served extensively as mediators between the 
government and mutineers in the late sixth century. At least some 


24 Goubert, Byzance 1: 108. 


25 Theophylact 3.1-3.6 (112-123 Bekker) unsuccessful negotiations. Maurice 
condemned Germanus: Evagrius 6.10. Goubert, Byzance 1: 107-113. 


26 Theophylact, 3.3-3.4 (117-120 Bekker). 
27 Theophylact 3.3 (118 Bekker). 

28 Evagrius 6.12. 

2° Evagrius 6.12. 


30 Evagrius 6.12-13. Date of the end of the rebellion: Higgins, Persian War 33; and 
esp. Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, ‘“ZvppBodr’ 188-189. 
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ecclesiastics managed to retain their prestige and influence. The 
increasing number of soldiers who were recruited within the empire 
were susceptible to such religious appeals. In spite of the problems of 
the church, soldiers probably trusted bishops more than mediators 
from other sectors of society. The government was able to use the 
clergy as an effective instrument for quashing sixth-century 
mutinies.?! 

Governmental blunders caused the Monokarton mutiny of 
588-589 and probably caused its relations with the soldiers to 
worsen. As in the case of the 579 mutiny in Armenia, the 
government yielded, in large part, to the mutineers. Soldiers 
received money from the procurator Aristobulus as well as a general 
amnesty, even though a court had once pronounced a death sentence 
on their leaders. The incident demonstrated, as in the case of the trial 
of the assassins of King Gubazes, that the government and its laws 
and judicial machinery were sometimes unable to enforce the very 
strict penalties of Roman military law for planning or implementing 
a mutiny.*? The inability of the government to always enforce its 
strict penalties against mutiny, perhaps arising partly out of its 
recognition of the genuine character of the soldiers’ grievances, 
encouraged soldiers and officers to believe that the government 
would not be able to enforce such regulations in the future. 
Governmental vacillation increased its vulnerability to future 
military seditions. The mutineers of 588-589 did not aim at the 
overthrow of the government at Constantinople, nor did they seek to 
crown an emperor of their own. They merely sought redress of their 
material grievances.*? But this mutiny certainly impaired both the 
authority of the emperor and that of his generals. It underscored the 
endemic and personal rivalries of generals (Priscus and Philippicus) 


31 Theophylact, Hist. 3.1-2 (113-116 Bekker). On the growth of the use of icons: E. 
Kitzinger, ‘‘The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm”, DOP 8 (1954) 
83-150; P. Brown, ‘“‘A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy,” 
EHR 88 (1973) 1-34. Peter, brother of Maurice, at Asemos in the Balkans: 
Theophylact, Hist. 7.3. (275-276 Bekker). Soldiers’ fear of sacredness of church 
inhibited them from slaying Solomon in church: Procop. Bella 4.14.25-27. 


32 Penalties for mutiny: Mauricius, Strategicon 1.6.1-1.8.6 (62-66 Mihaescu). 
33 Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, “XupPodrr’” 189. | 
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that caused more demoralization and breakdown of respect for 
authority. Only ecclesiastical authority demonstrated that it still 
retained universal respect. In any case, the mutiny of 588-589 was 
not an isolated event but rather an expression of soldiers’ 
frustrations that anticipated other events in Maurice’s reign. It also 
resembled earlier sixth-century outbreaks of military unrest on the 
eastern frontier and elsewhere in the empire. It was unusual, 
however, in its duration — virtually a year — asymptom of the depth 
of the soldiers’ frustrations. 

There is no evidence that either the Emperor Maurice or his 
officials learned from this or earlier mutinies. In any case, Maurice 
did not root out the fundamental causes of military unrest. His 
absence from the camp, where he could have gained some personal 
understanding of soldiers’ complaints, probably contributed to 
ignorance and a communications gap between soldiers and their 
government. While Maurice’s predecessors had not campaigned in 
person, he had served as Magister Militum per Orientem under 
Tiberius IT. It is surprising that his previous military experience did 
not stimulate him to find some way to improve the soldiers’ service 
conditions. His perception of financial exigencies apparently 
determined his military policies. The difficulty of recruiting soldiers 
probably made it difficult to dismiss or punish mutinous soldiers and 
replace them with more obedient substitutes. Manpower was 
finite.** The government probably accommodated itself to, and 
accepted, the actual soldiers whom it possessed, and they in turn 
probably realized how indispensable they were. Thus the scarcity of 
soldiers encouraged their boldness in confrontations with the 
government. 

Byzantine hostilities with Persia terminated with Maurice’s 
successful intervention (590-591) to restore Chosroes II to the 
throne after the Persian General Bahram had overthrown him.*5 


34 Maurice’s earlier military career: Goubert, Byzance 1: 42-48, 72-86. 
Recruitment problems: Stein, ‘““Zur Entstehung der Themenverfassung,”’ Studien 
117-129; Jones, LRE 667-686. Finances: Stein, Studien 3-5, 141-160; Jones, LRE 
462-469. 


35 Revolt of Bahram and reign of Chosroes II: A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les 
Sassanides (2nd ed. Copenhagen 1944) 441-496; Goubert, Byzance 1: 122-170; 
Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, ““ZXvpBoan’’ 190-193; Higgins, Persian War, 42-54, 
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Maurice concluded peace on extremely favorable terms for the 
Byzantine Empire in the autumn of 591. It is uncertain whether the 
revolt of the Persian General Bahram in Persia, including his attempt 
to make himself king in place of the legitimate Chosroes II, had any 
effect upon Byzantine soldiers or officers. However, the early 
seventh-century Byzantine historian, Theophylact Simocatta, 
extensively analyzed Bahram’s revolt, using it as an occasion to 
condemn military revolts.*¢ 

The long sequence of military unrest on the eastern frontier 
indicated that frustrating problems had been building up since the 
end of the fifth century. Available evidence fails to support the 
contention that Maurice, while serving under Tiberius II or while 
reigning himself, effectively restored military discipline in the east.?’ 

Any discussion of military unrest on the eastern frontier requires 
an inquiry whether the contemporary bitter religious controversies 
that rent the local ecclesiastical and urban fabric had any impact on 
the army and its leadership who served there. In fact, the question of 
the participation of troops in the great religious controversies of the 
fifth and sixth centuries has been the object of little scholarly study.*® 
Modern authorities have noted the intervention of soldiers or their 
commanders in the struggle between Monophysites and their 
Christological opponents for the control of episcopal sees but have 
not thoroughly investigated the problem. The reasons for this lack of 
attention are self-evident. Available primary sources seldom | 


dating end of war to September 591, pp. 53-54. Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, c. 2-3, 
tr. F. Macler (Paris 1904) 11-27. 


36 Theophylact, Hist. 4.4-5 (164-170 Bekker). 
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mention clashes between soldiers and adherents of particular 
personal or dogmatic viewpoints on Christology. Although some 
scholars have debated whether the dogmatic controversies 
originated in economic, social, or even nationalistic cleavages within 
the empire’s population, no one has ever suggested that the army or 
any particular army units held special views that they attempted to 
impose during the long history of the Christological controversy. 

No statistics, of course, exist concerning the religious opinions or 
affiliations of soldiers in any military units in the fifth or later 
centuries. Also unavailable is specific information on the regional or 
ethnic origins of those soldiers. Despite the purges of German 
soldiers at the begining of the fifth century, and increased 
recruitment from within the empire, it seems that the government 
still recruited substantial numbers of soldiers in the middle and late 
fifth century from outside the empire’s frontiers, from German and 
Hunnic sources. Most of these soldiers probably had no strong 
opinions on Chalcedon. The real religious problem within the army 
in the fifth and sixth centuries was the question of the status of 
Arians, arising out of the numerous barbarian Arian soldiers who 
desired to continue to have the right to worship in their own 
churches.*? No single primary source provides extensive information 
on Arians or on the Christological preferences within the army in this 
period. The isolated references form a picture that is understandably 
fragmentary.“° 

Yet examination of the role of soldiers, however passive in the 
Christological controversies, provides another dimension to 
scholarly knowledge of the controversy, and of this role of 
nonreligious elements in it and some elucidation of the general 
problem of military influence upon critical decisions within the 
empire. Finally, it offers some basis for comparison with the role of 
soldiers in a later Byzantine religious controversy, Iconoclasm. 


39 Theoph. Chron., A.M. 5952 (111-112 de Boor). Demandt, s.v. ‘Magister 
Militum,”” RE, Supplb. 12 (1970) 783, argues that Magistri Militum did have an 
important role in ecclesiastical politics of the fourth and fifth centuries. 


*° Demandt, s.v. “Magister Militum,”’ RE, Supplb. 12 (1970) 770-771 argues that 
Aspar avoided any attempt to seize the throne because he wished by controlling the 
throne through others to retain legitimacy for his own powerful military position. 
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Military compliance with an emperor’s orders during civil 
disorders over religious controversy in itself does not reveal the 
private or collective religious convictions of soldiers in the affected 
units. Soldiers played a critical role in maintaining order during 
street riots and in affirming, according to the wishes of the emperor 
or his officials, the control of episcopal sees and their properties in 
the event of disputes. Soldiers themselves tended not to become 
involved in abstract dogmatic controversies. 

Because emperors were remote from their soldiers and officers, 
few occasions existed during which soldiers could make violent or 
noisy demonstrations about any of their doctrinal opinions. In the 
fourth-century Trinitarian Controversies, the army played no 
influential role. The absence of major military disasters for the 
eastern empire (except the debacle of Leo I’s expeditions against 
Geiseric in 468 and 470) until the beginning of the seventh century 
reduced the need for any emperor or his ministers to claim that the 
propagation of any particular Christological view within the army 
would improve the morale and martial qualities of his troops. 

A number of official texts, however, stressed the conviction of 
emperors that the fortunes of church and state were intimately 
connected and that therefore correct Christological views were 
essential for the preservation and welfare of the state. This 
conviction, often repeated, shows how the soldiers could 
theoretically have become involved in this doctrinal dispute in 
addition to their simply preventing or halting street disorders.*! 

Recruitment from heterogeneous linguistic and ethnic sources, 
especially from outside the borders of the empire, made it difficult 
for the army to represent any single religious viewpoint. There is 
no evidence that soldiers as a group held such strong personal 
Christological opinions that fear of them or pressure from them 
determined state policy on Christology. Indirectly, soldiers did have 
a role in the controversy, for the battlefield successes or failures of 
Basiliscus, Illus, Zeno, and Vitalian did determine, through seizure 


“1 Cf. text of Henoticon of Emperor Zeno: Evagrius, HE 3.14 (111 
Bidez-Parmentier); also Encyclical of Basiliscus, Evagrius, HE 3.4 (101 
Bidez-Parmentier) and his Antiencyclical, Evagrius, HE 3.7 (107 Bidez- 
Parmentier), all of which stress the relevance of correct dogmatic beliefs for the 
welfare of the state. 
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or loss of the throne, the official government support or rejection of 
certain Christological positions. No data suggest that soldiers in 
these civil wars fought harder or less hard for particular contending 
candidates because of their soldiers’ religious views (which one 
cannot determine anyway). Religious zeal does not appear to have 
been a principal motivating factor in the morale and combat 
achievements of soldiers in these civil wars. Arian, but not 
Monophysite or Orthodox, worship or credos of soldiers proved 
offensive to civilians, according to the sources. Rank-and-file 
soldiers never seem to have attempted to impose any theological 
doctrines upon the state. On the eve of the Christological 
Controversy, the doctrinal views of soldiers received relatively little 
government attention. Military chaplains began to serve numeri 
(units of 300 to 500 men) as early as the first half of the fifth century 
and continued to be attached to the army as late as the tenth century. 
The few extant references to them do not show whether they 
attempted either to infuse doctrinal partisanship in the soldiers or to 
encourage them to apply pressure on the civil, military, or 
ecclesiastical authorities concerning the issue of Monophysism. In a 
law of 428, Theodosius II forbade entry into the civil service for such 
serious heretics as Manichaeans but allowed them to serve as 
‘soldiers in the camp.’’4? The government apparently anticipated no 
serious military unrest from heretics and believed that unrest in the 
field armies was most improbable. 

Soldiers generally followed the orders of their superiors during 
ecclesiastical disputes. Therefore the “‘intervention”’ of soldiers in 


42 CT 16.5.65.3. Earlier laws had forbidden certain heretics, as well as pagans, to 
serve in imperial bureaus or as troops within the palace:CT 16.5.25, 16.5.29, 
16.5.42, 16.5.48, 16.10.21. If enforced, these were serious disabilities. The 
historian Sozomen, a contemporary of Theodosius II (see the important study in G. 
Chesnut, The First Christian Histories [Paris 1977]) mentions the existence of 
priests and deacons in the numeri of the army: HE 1.8.10-11 (ed. G.C. Hansen, 
Berlin 1961, 19), attributing their initiation, perhaps fancifully, to Constantine I. 
Other references to priests in the Eastern Roman army: Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Ep. 
2 (ed. Y. Azéma [Sources Chrétiennes, 40], Paris 1955, 1: 75); Excavations at 
Nessana, ed. by C. J. Kraemer, Jr. (Princeton 1958) 3: 109, papyrus no. 35; Cyril of 
Scythopolis, V. Sabae, c. 9 (TU 49.2: 92-93). See: A. H. M. Jones, ‘Military 
Chaplains in the Roman Army,” Harvard Theological Review 46 (1953) 239-240. 
Tenth Century: Leo VI, Tactica 13.1 (PG 107: 844). 
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any struggles in the street did not reflect their own views but rather 
the orders of their commanders. Sometimes their overreaction to 
religious quarreling was counterproductive. It appears that the 
opinions and calculations of selfish interest on the part of their 
commanders proved more important than the views of the soldiers 
themselves. Passivity generally characterized the soldiers’ attitude 
on controversial dogmatic questions. 

The apparent absence of strongly held religious convictions on 
Christology permitted the soldiers and their officers to heed the 
influence of promises and money for their support of a particular 
embattled local figure or group. This was particularly true in Egypt 
and at the Second Council of Ephesus in 449.*3 There is no evidence 
that the soldiers at that time were acting in any manner except to 
follow their orders. Their superiors were ordering them to play a 
decisive role at that council in enforcing the decisions upon reluctant | 
bishops. The soldiers were not so overawed by the prestige and 
sanctity of bishops that they refused to obey orders to employ force 
against recalcitrant bishops.** 

The absence of strong religious orientations among the soldiers 
permitted the government to use them in religious disputes. 
However, as dogmatic positions hardened, the government did make 
some effort to enforce doctrinal uniformity within the ranks of 
soldiers and officers. Emperor Marcian displayed concern for the 
religious opinions of his soldiers after the Council of Chalcedon. He 
specifically forbade soldiers, as well as clergy and civilians, to discuss 
publicly, with tumult or treachery in mind, the decisions of the 
Council of Chalcedon. The penalty for soldiers’ disobedience was 
dismissal.4° In another act, he prohibited ‘‘Apollinarists” and 
‘“Eutychians” from seeking military service.*® 


43 ACO, Il, i, 1, p. 75, ed. E. Schwartz. Zachariah of Mitylene, Chron. 3.2 (48 
Hamilton-Brooks): Proterius of Alexandria ‘“‘gave gifts into the hand of the 
Romans, and he armed them against the people, and he filled their hands with the 
blood of believers who were slain.” 


44 ACO ll, i. 1, 179-180: Liberatus, Breviarium, ACO II, v, p. 118. 


45 Cod. Just. 1.1.4.3 (6 Krueger): ‘“...si vero militia praeditus sit, cingulo 
spoliabitur.’’ ACO II, 2 Pt. 2, 122. 


46 Cod. Just. 1.5.8.6. (52 Krueger). 
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Magistri Militum by virtue of their great power invariably became 
involved in religious affairs. A recent study has convincingly 
concluded that, for the most part, the Magistri Militum of the middle 
decades of the fifth century probably regretted the divisiveness of the 
religious disputes and sought to moderate religious passions. Their 
interventions in disputes were probably motivated by the desire to 
improve internal security and harmony as much as to gain popularity 
and support within the ecclesiastical hierarchy. There is little 
evidence of partisanship arising from their personal religious views. 
Ardaburius, the son of Aspar, for example, assumed responsibility 
for protecting and bringing the eagerly disputed remains of St. 
Symeon Stylites the Elder to Antioch.47Aspar was responsible for 
the recall of Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus, from exile in 451 and 
subsequently corresponded with him.*® He remained loyal to 
Arianism, demonstrating that calculation of personal advantage did 
not determine all of his actions. According to Theophanes, he 
opposed the Chalcedonian Gennadius Bishop of Constantinople’s 
efforts against the Monophysite Timothy Aelurus.*? Yet he certainly 
did not seek to compel Emperor Marcian or Leo I to change their 
fundamentally Chalcedonian positions. 

Emperors used soldiers not only to protect bishops and prevent 
disturbances but also to secure doctrinal loyalty; soldiers usually 
succeeded in quelling religious disturbances.°° Thus Marcian 
dispatched Count Dorotheus with troops to enforce the claims of the 
Orthodox Juvenalis as Bishop of Jerusalem, in opposition to 
Theodosius of Palestine.*!Alexandrian mobs repeatedly clashed 
with soldiers and their commanders in 454 over the election of their 


“7 Chron. Pasch. (1: 593-594 Dindorf). Scott, ““Magistri and Ecclesiastical 
Controversy,” in “‘Magistri Militum of the Eastern Roman Empire,” 110-150. 


*® Theodoret de Cyr, Correspondence, ep. 140 ed. Y. Azéma (Paris 1965) 3: 
148-150. 


4° Theophanes, Chron., A.M. 5952 (112 de Boor). 


°° Cf. T. Gregory, Vox Populi (Columbus 1979) 214-215. Scott, ‘“‘Magistri and 
Ecclesiastical Controversy,” in ‘‘Magistri Militum of the Eastern Roman Empire,” 
110-150. 


51 Zachariah of Mitylene, HE 3.5, 3.8-9 (52-53, 54-55, Hamilton-Brooks). 
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Patriarch.°* Yet the resulting soldiers’ repression of civilians was an 
overreaction that only aroused more rioting.->A rare example of a 
military commander who disregarded official religious policies was 
General Stilas. He attempted to protect Timothy Aelurus, 
Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, in 457, in spite of the 
Chalcedonian leanings of Emperor Leo I. Also, in 469, the Magister 
Militum per Orientem Zeno (later emperor) supported the 
Monophysite Peter the Fuller in his efforts to supplant the Orthodox 
Martyrius as Bishop of Antioch.*4 

The issue of the privileges of Arian Gothic soldiers within 
Constantinople erupted around 470. By appealing to the Orthodox 
sentiments of the people, St. Marcellus successfully raised 
opposition inside Constantinople against the power of the Arian 
Magister Militum Aspar and his son Patricius.°> In response to the 
mass protests that Marcellus incited, Leo I revoked the right of 
Arians to possess and worship in their own churches. Fear at that 
tense moment induced the Arian Vandal Jordanes to convert to 
Orthodoxy even though he was a Magister Militum.*° 

The issue persisted nevertheless. At the beginning of Zeno’s reign 
(475-476), the usurper Basiliscus, a Monophysite, brother of the 
Empress Verina and brother-in-law of Zeno himself, complained to 
St. Daniel the Stylite that Patriarch Acacius of Constantinople ‘‘has 
roused the city against me and alienated the army and rains insults on 
me!’’>? Basiliscus found it necessary to yield to St. Daniel the Stylite, 
accepting the Homoousion credo, even though he received support 


>? Evagrius, HE 2.5 (51 Bidez-Parmentier). 


> Evagrius, HE 2.5 (51 Bidez-Parmentier); Zach. Mityl. HE 3.2 (48 
Hamilton-Brooks). 


°4 Zach. Mityl., HE 4.1,4.9 (64-65, 76-77 Hamilton-Brooks). Zeno: Theodorus 
Anagnostes, HE 1.20. 1 (109-110 Hansen). 


°° ‘Vita S. Marcelli, c. 34, PG 116: 741-743; new edition by G. Dagron, “La vie 
ancienne de Saint Marcel l’Acéméte,” AB 86 (1968) 314-318. 


°€ Vit. S. Marcellic. 34 (316-318 Dagron). Chron. pasch. 1: 597. Vit. Dan. Styl. c. 
49, ed. H. Delehaye, Les Saints Stylites (Brussels 1923) 47-48. 


*” Vit. S. Dan. c. 71 (68 Delehaye), tr. N. Baynes and E. Dawes, Three Byzantine 
Saints (Oxford 1948) 49. 
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from German, i.e., Arian Gothic, soldiers: ‘‘... as barbarians and 
educated to arms, we were not such as those who were instructed in 
the deep things of the holy faith.” Thus Basiliscus was finally 
reconciled with Acacius and with Daniel after admitting the 
inappropriateness of his soldiers’ passing judgment on theological 
questions.°8 

After Zeno recovered his throne from Basiliscus he withstood 
several other major rebellions with religious ramifications, the most 
important of which was one in Isauria led by Illus, Leontius, and 
Pamprepius (484-488). Zeno later removed John Talaia as Patriarch 
of Alexandria after discovering that he had previously, in 482, 
written an incriminating letter to Illus and after also hearing 
accusations that John had conspired with General Julius in Egypt to 
assist the revolt of Illus.°? 

The Monophysite-leaning Anastasius I (491-518), who succeeded 
Zeno, encountered many problems with his army because of heated 
religious partisanship. In approximately 502, the Monophysite 
Philoxenus of Mabbug encountered some unspecified difficulties 
with local generals.©° Troubles between soldiers and civilians 
continued in Egypt. Rioting tore Alexandria for ‘‘many days” in 509 
because of hostilities between Dagalaifus the general and the 
Patriarch John III.°! In 516, Dioscurus II succeeded John III as 
Patriarch of Alexandria. When Theodosius, son of the Augustal 
Prefect and patrician Calliopius, and the Stratelates Acacius aided 
him in his first mass, the mob slew Theodosius. Acacius killed many 
Alexandrians in reprisal.®* The greatest opposition among military 


58 Vit. S. Danielis, c. 84 (79 Delehaye). Trans from Three Byzantine Saints, ed. N. 
H. Baynes and E. Dawes (Oxford 1948) 58. 


39 Zach. Mityl. HE 5.6 (116-117, 118 Hamilton-Brooks). 


6° Philoxenus of Mabbug, Lettre aux moines de Senoun, ed. tr. A. de Halleux, 
CSCO, SS, vol. 99 (Louvain 1963) 79; Frend, Rise of the Monophysite Movement 
185, conjectured that Philoxenus may have been accused of treasonous contact with 
the Persians, because his difficulties occurred during the Persian War (502-505) as 
he himself stated. 


61 Theophanes, Chron., A.M. 6001 (1: 151-152 de Boor). 
62 Theodorus Anagnostes, HE (ed. G. C. Hansen, Berlin 1971, 151). Theophanes, 
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figures to Anastasius’ Monophysitic policies came from Vitalian, 
Count of the Foederati in Thrace, whose support for a Chalcedonian 
church policy and for reconciliation with the Papacy was his own 
personal view, not a conviction that his troops, many of whom were 
Hunnic, zealously shared. 

There was one unambiguous instance of direct military reaction to 
the religious policies of Anastasius I. It was from the Balkans, 
however, not the east. The well-informed Marcellinus Comes stated 
that in 516 Anastasius was unable to fulfill his wish to call all Illyrian 
bishops to Constantinople. Two of them, Domenio and Evangelus, 
were returned to their sees ob metu Illyriciani catholici militis (“due 
to the fear of the Illyrian Catholic militia’). No other details exist, 
but this was a rare example of the religious convictions of soldiers on 
Christology affecting their possible future actions and influencing 
governmental decisions on religious policy. Also, in 516, Hypatius, 
nephew of Anastasius I, a Chalcedonian Magister Militum per 
Orientem, visited Jerusalem on a pilgrimage. He found himself in the 
midst of a Monophysite attempt to seize the bishopric of Jerusalem. 
He threw his support to the Chalcedonians by joining in a 
condemnation of Nestorius, Eutyches, Severus, and all who denied 
Chalcedon.® 

Emperor Anastasius I even used soldiers to control ecclesiastical 
opponents. Because he feared a plot against him by. Patriarch 
Macedonius, whom he had appointed, he summoned in 511 all 
officers of the Scholarii and the patricians. He gave them a special 
donative as well as requiring an oath. On the following day, he gave a 
largesse to the entire army. It was on his instruction that the Magister 
Militum Praesentalis Patricius interrogated Macedonius.™ 


Chron., A.M. 6009 (1: 163 de Boor). Malalas, Chron. 401-402, Malalas frg. 41, 
Exc. de insid. (169, 1-7 de Boor). 


63 Marcellinus Comes, Chron., ad an. 516. 3 (MGHAA, T. 11, vol. 2, 99): 
Domnione et Euangelo ad sedes proprias ob metu Illyriciani catholici militis 
extemplo remissis. Hypatius: Cyril of Scythopolis, Vit. Sabae, Bks. 56-57 (ed. E. 
Schwartz, TU 49 [1939] 151-152); P. Peeters, ‘‘Hypatius et Vitalien: Autour de la 
succession de l’empereur Anastasius,’ Annuaire de I’Institut de philologie et 
d’histoire orientales et slaves 10 (1950) 5-51. 


64 Zach. Mityl., Chron. 7.8 (172 Hamilton-Brooks). Interrogation of Severus: Vie 
de Sévére (tr. M.-A. Kugener, PO 2 [1904] 237). 
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The accession of the Chalcedonian Justin I (518-527) affected the 
relationship between the armies and doctrinal partisans. The 
Monophysite leader Severus of Antioch fled from Constantinople to 
Alexandria in 518 because of reports that the zealous Chalcedonian 
Magister Militum Praesentalis Vitalian had managed to secure an 
order to cut out his tongue. Justin I implemented stern religious 
controls on his soldiers, including their Christological opinions. On 7 
August 520, he wrote a letter to Hypatius, Magister Militum per 
Orientem (and nephew of Anastasius I), concerning the soldiers’ 
participation at Antioch in a festival of the town of Cyrrhus 
(northern Syria). An aspect of the festival particularly objectionable 
to Justin was the carrying of images in honor of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Diodorus, Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and, allegedly, even 
Nestorius, who were regarded as extreme dyophysites. Justin 
ordered Hypatius to conduct a thorough investigation. If soldiers 
denied participation in the festival, they would undergo the penalty 
of dismissal from their unit and torture. If, however, they confessed 
and acknowledged their errors, they would meet no punishment. 

The Monophysite historian Jacob of Edessa reported that in 519 
or 520 Justin I issued an order that required all soldiers to agree to 
the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon. The soldiers apparently 
gave ready obedience to this decree,®° which may have been falsely 
attributed to Justinian I. The law decreed that offending soldiers 
suffered loss of their positions and rations.°’At any rate, it seems that 
Justin I made some effort to bring the army into conformity with his 
own State religious policies, but it is uncertain how persistently he 
attempted to enforce his regulations. 

In 527 Justin I and Justinian I discovered that heretics were 


65 Flight of Severus: Zach. Mityl., Chron., 8.2 (191 Hamilton-Brooks). Justin I’s 
order to Hypatius: Mansi 9: 364-365. See, Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles” 
3.1: 103-104; A.A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Cambridge, Mass. 1950) 232-233, 
242. 


66 Chronicon Iacobi Edesseni, ed. tr. E. W. Brooks, CSCO, SS, ser. 3, Chronica 
Minora, Versio, 4: 240. Vasiliev, Justin the First 233, 244, stresses that the soldiers 
offered no known resistance to the issuance of enforcement of the decree, especially 
because they were accustomed to obey orders. 


67 Cod. Just. 1.5.12.1 and 1.5.18.5. Vasiliev, Justin the First 233, 244. 
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entering the army with “intolerable boldness.’’ The emperors 
specially exempted (Arian) Gothic soldiers, who were allowed to 
serve as foederati and to receive honors. Goths were permitted to 
serve as foederati, but apparently not in regular army units. There is 
no indication as to how the government enforced the provisions of 
this law to screen the Christological persuasions of new recruits, 
older soldiers, and officers.°® Manichaeans, pagans, and Jews were 
specifically mentioned. The legislation decreed fines of thirty pounds 
of gold for violation, eight pounds of gold for refusing to collect this 
for the fisc and for denying their mistaken faith. Officials who 
permitted such infractions would be subject to fines of fifty pounds of 
gold.®? The legislation demonstrates that soldiers were expected to 
conform to official state religious beliefs. There appear to have been 
relatively few difficulties with this law, except in the aftermath of 
Belisarius’ reconquest of Africa from the Vandals, perhaps because 
officials usually enforced the law loosely or because soldiers 
remained rather passive and quiet on the entire issue.” 
Monophysism included among its communicants at least some 
military officials, such as Gebemer, dux Palaestinae, who was a 
Severan.’! 

The Patriarchate of Alexandria continued to be the object of 
contention throughout much of the sixth century. Struggle between 
the Gaianist and Julianist factions (supporters of rival Monophysite 
candidates for the office of Patriarch of Alexandria) was sufficiently 
bitter during the reign of Justinian that the local garrison 
occasionally became involved. According to the anonymous History 
of the Patriarchs, in 535 Gaianus bribed the governor of Egypt and 
the commander of the military forces to support his candidacy for the 
patriarchal throne: ‘“Then Gaianus went to the governor, and to the 


68 Cod. Just. 1.5.12.1, 17. Cod. Just. 1.5.12.6 forbade such heretics to hold any civil 
or military rank or to serve except in cohortales. Enforced against pagans: Procop. 
Anec. 24.7, 


©? Cod. Just. 1.5.12.2-4, 14-15. 


70 J. Maspéro, L’Organisation militaire de l’Egypte byzantine 83, notes continued 
service of Monophysites in army. 


71 John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale c. 49 (PG 87: 2,904-2,905). 
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commander of the forces, and offered them bribes, and won their 
hearts by his many gifts, until they were induced to stir up great 
trouble against the Father Theodosius, the patriarch....” 
Theodosius was a Julianist whom they initially drove from 
Alexandria.’ Later, Theodosius refused Justinian’s efforts to gain 
his approval of imperial religious policies. Therefore, in 537 
Justinian sent Paul the Tabennesiot as Patriarch with troops after 
recalling Theodosius to Constantinople: ‘“‘And he [Paul] remained a 
year, during which none would listen to him, nor would any 
communicate from his hand, except the envoy who accompanied 
him, and the soldiers who arrived with him, and the governor and his 
attendants only.’’’? These passages, although colored by the hostility 
of the anonymous author for Gaianists and Chalcedonians, indicate 
that the military commander of Egypt could be bribed and, 
furthermore, that soldiers who accompanied the new Patriarch Paul 
may have been selected for their discipline and religious reliability; 
at least they did not share the religious worship of most Egyptians.’”4 
There is no suggestion that the troops or commanders were acting 
on behalf of their religious convictions in these disputes. Orders from 
Constantinople or the offer of money affected their position on the 
bitter local struggle to control the Patriarchate of Alexandria. There 
is no evidence that the rank-and-file troops initiated military 
intervention in such religious strife. More important, these incidents 
demonstrate a certain corruption or involvement of military forces in 
nonmilitary affairs which could not but encourage additional 
intrusion by ambitious military leaders into civil affairs or encourage 
other civilians to invite military interference for their specific 
purposes. Although religious strife probably weakened some 
soldiers’ respect for the clergy, it did not irreparably destroy the 


72 History of the Patriarchs, PO 1.457; cf. Liberatus, Breviarium causae 
Nestorianorum et Eutychianorum collectum ... in ACO II, Pt. 5, 135 (ed. E. 
Schwartz, Berlin 1936) on supporters of Gaianus: aliquantos ex clero et possessores 
ciuitatis et corporatos et milites et nobiles et omnem prouinciam.... Background: 
Maspéro, Histoire des Patriarches 110-120. 


73 History of the Patriarchs, PO 1.466. Maspéro, Histoire des Patriarches 136-138. 


74 Liberatus, Brev.c. 20 = ACOt. 2, vol. 5: 77 also stresses that Gaianus enjoyed 
the support of the richest merchants, soldiers, nobles; cf. J. Maspéro, Histoires des 
Patriarches d’Alexandrie 116. 
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clergy’s authority to negotiate an end to potential or actual civil wars 
and other crises. Ecclesiastics still acted as effective mediators in 
some instances. 

The scattered references to military involvement in ecclesiastical 
affairs are largely concentrated in the late fifth or first half of the 
sixth century. However demoralizing these actions may have been at 
the time for soldiers and officers, unrest within the church, except for 
the issue of Arian worship rights, does not seem to have been 
particularly important for the army in the second half of the sixth 
century. It bore no relation to the problem of intensification of 
military restiveness as the century drew to a close. Army 
intervention was intermittent, and sporadic, and it wrought no 
permanent ecclesiastical changes. There was no concerted pattern to 
it, except possibly that generals on occasions became strongly 
influenced by the dominant religious opinion or personalities of the 
locality in which they were stationed. Presumably their soldiers 
worshiped according to the prevailing views of the reigning 
emperors, except in some localities that were distant from 
Constantinople. 

Instances of public pressure and clashes against Arian soldiers 
demonstrate that the government did not always heed the demands 
of soldiers; it was, on the other hand, extremely sensitive to popular 
complaints on religious issues. When Arian soldiers of Gothic 
extraction asked Emperor Tiberius II to grant their families and 
followers a special church in Constantinople, he agreed to consider 
their request in consultation with the Patriarch. Apparently no 
church was reserved for Arians at that time. Popular demonstrations 
in 578 (‘Let the bones of the Arians be dug up!”’) forced Tiberius to 
reject the soldiers’ pleas. To remove any suspicion of theological 
softness, he ordered a persecution of Arians that soon engulfed other 
religious dissenters.’> He feared the rage of Constantinopolitans 
more than his contingents of Arian soldiers. 

Tiberius II’s ultimate rejection of privileges for the Arian 
community probably marked the end of the issue of special rights of 
worship for Arian soldiers. This appears to be the last notice of that 
old issue. Although the denial of the privilege under Tiberius II 


75 Joh. Ephesus, HE Pt. Ill, 3.26 (113-114 Brooks). 
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affected only some elements within the army, it represented, in terms 
of the condition of the army within the state, another example of the 
low esteem of the government for the troops, and it showed that the 
government was willing to remove special privileges of soldiers. It 
very probably created some dissatisfaction within certain army 
contingents. It is unknown what opinion, if any, non-Arian soldiers 
held on this clash. The incident showed that there were limits beyond 
which the government would not go to keep some of its troops 
happy. There is no record of clashes within the army between Arian 
and non-Arian soldiers in the fifth or sixth centuries. Tense 
situations seem to have been avoided. Arian soldiers encountered 
difficulties with the government and with the civilian population but 
not with other soldiers. 

Until almost the end of the sixth century the issue of rights of 
Arian soldiers seems to have been more heatedly argued than any 
question of soldiers’ identification with Monophysism and 
Chalcedonianism. Yet Arians in the army did not attempt to impose 
Arianism upon the state in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

No general rebellion on behalf of the Christological issue occurred 
in the sixth century after the failure of Vitalian. However bitterly the 
issue was fought by clergy, there probably was not enough sentiment 
within the army one way or the other for any one to attempt to 
exploit the issue for a major military revolt. Army involvement in 
religion tended to occur at the local level. Thus the bitter religious 
issue does not explain late fifth-and sixth-century military unrest 
even in the non-European provinces. Generals normally did not 
determine or even attempt to determine religious policy. Yet the 
religious uncertainties and lack of respect for authority indirectly 
created propitious conditions for generals to engage in military 
interventions for their own purposes. 

There is an additional indication of the absence of any definite 
relationship between Christological strife and sixth-century military 
unrest in the eastern provinces. The most serious seditions of soldiers 
took place in Osroene and Mesopotamia whose countryside and 
towns of Dara, Mardes, Edessa, and Monokarton contained many 
Monophysites. No primary source, however, mentions or even hints 
at any connection between the military seditions and local religious 
communities and their theological opinions. One cannot press an 
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argument ex silentio too far, but the silence of the sources is striking. 
The known cases of military involvement — however limited — in 
sectarian strife occurred in the large cities on or near the 
Mediterranean, not at or near the eastern frontier.” 

Monophysism was not a significant cause of military unrest in 
fifth-and sixth-century Asia and Egypt. To the extent that it affected 
the internal military situation at all, it occurred in widely scattered 
provinces, not merely those that contained substantial numbers of 
civilians who were Monophysites. The broader range of critical 
problems — supplies, corruption, finances, and personalities of the 
military leadership — were the elements that created conditions that 
were conducive to unrest. However, in the following century, the 
seventh, military leaders and soldiers became somewhat more 
embroiled in ecclesiastical politics. 

To summarize, military unrest on the eastern frontier arose out of 
local grievances and remained local in character. It does not appear 
to have resulted in much loss of life. It took place so far from 
Constantinople that the government may have received vague or 
inaccurate reports about it and probably did not see it as a serious 
threat. In each instance, the vast distance of Constantinople from the 
locus of insurrection prevented mutineers, if they had contemplated 
it, from marching against the government; it had time to devise a 
careful response. The outbreaks of unrest were not contagious; 
unrest spread neither to military units nor to civilians in other 
provinces. The ultimate success of the government in terminating 
every sedition probably increased the confidence of generals and 
officials that they could handle any future outbreak. Nevertheless, 
the lengthy duration of the insurrection at Monokarton underlined 
the seriousness of problems. Particularly characteristic of unrest in 
this region was the almost complete breakdown of respect for 


76 Christian sectarianism did, however, have some implications for military 
activities on the frontier. There is at least one case of a Nestorian clergyman, 
Is6’yahb of Arzoun, who became Patriarch of the Nestorians in 581, who reported 
to the Persians on Byzantine troop movements, presumably because of his 
alienation from the Byzantine Empire and its Orthodox ecclesiastical policies. 
Histoire Nestorienne = Chronique de Seert (ed. and trans. Mgr. A. Scher, PO 13: 
438), ‘‘Le roi Hormizd le connaissait et l’aimait; car c’était lui qui le renseignait sur 
les mouvements des armées grecques”’. 
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military authority: the sources are replete with references to soldiers’ 
cursing and insulting their commanders. In retrospect, the historian 
can see the growth of military frustration to the degree that it 
threatened to escape all control, but to contemporaries, the seditions 
seemed to be isolated outbreaks. The cessation of hostilities with 
Persia in 591 and the resulting transfer of many soldiers to the 
Balkans only temporarily moved the center of active military 
discontent away from Osroene and Mesopotamia. Although unrest 
had not spread from the eastern frontier to other areas during earlier 
seditions, there was a danger that soldiers who had been exposed to 
unrest and to disrespect for commanders might carry these attitudes 
with them when they were transferred elsewhere; they might then 
infect other units. The failure to correct the basic troublesome 
conditions on the eastern frontier allowed mutinous tendencies to 
fester and to reassert themselves there in an aggravated form in the 
critical initial years of the seventh century. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE PERSISTENCE AND INTENSIFICATION OF 
SEDITION IN THE BALKANS 


Part 1: Symptoms of Trouble from the Late Fifth 
to the Late Sixth Century 


The most important locus of sixth-century unrest was not the 
eastern frontier, or Africa, or Italy, but the Danubian frontier. An 
accurate understanding of this unrest requires a retrospective 
investigation of trends already evident in the late fifth century. The 
Balkans, and in particular the diocese of Thrace, had persistently 
proven to be a source of domestic military disturbances when it 
contained significant numbers of soldiers. To check Hunnic, Gothic, 
and, later, also Bulgar invasion threats, the government maintained 
large numbers of troops in the Balkans throughout the middle and 
late fifth century. Peace on the Persian frontier facilitated the 
maintenance of so many troops in Europe. Therefore, except for 
those troops who were stationed in Constantinople, the greatest 
potential internal military threat came from those units in the 
Balkans, especially in the diocese of Thrace. The office of Magister 
Militum per Thracias probably appeared sometime early in the 
second decade of the fifth century and rapidly grew in political 
prominence.! The proximity of Thrace to Constantinople made the 
Magister Militum per Thracias a potentially threatening rival to the 
Magister Militum Praesentalis. No body of water provided a natural 
barrier on the Balkan side of Constantinople; only the city walls 


1 Demandt, s.v. “Magister militum,’’ RE Supplbd. 12: 743-744. On Thrace as a 
Roman province: s.v. ‘““Thrake (3),”” RE, Reihe 2, 11 A (1936) 392-401, 456-472; 
A. Stein, R6mische Reichsbeamte der Provinz Thracia (Sarajevo 1920) 110-21; V. 
Velkov, Gradat v Trakiia i Dakiia prez Kosnata Antichnost (IV-VI v.) (Sofia 1959). 
Surveys: G.I. Giannakakes, «‘H Godxn wd noopayov BuCavtiov. al émdeopat 
tav BaoPdowv 330-1453 wyx.,» Ooanixd 35 (1962); R. Janin, “La Thrace 
byzantine,” Echos d’Orient 19 (1920 385-386; A. Philippson, Das byzantinische 
Reich als Geographische Erscheinung (Leipzig 1939) 106-108. 
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could check a determined enemy. The condition of the Byzantine 
army in Thrace was poor, as several seditions demonstrated in the 
fifth as well as the sixth century. The Thracian command was so 
desirable that bitter strife for control of it occurred repeatedly in the 
fifth century. As early as 441 Arnegisclus, a Hun, slew the newly 
appointed John, of Vandal origin, to maintain control over the post 
— a dangerous one to hold during the fifth century because of 
jealousies on the part of other officers. Aspar, Magister Militum 
Praesentalis, seems to have been particularly concerned with 
preventing enemies from holding it. Finally, the usurpers Basiliscus 
and Marcian and his brother Procopius all relied heavily on troop 
units in the diocese of Thrace to seize Constantinople during their 
respective ultimately unsuccessful attempts at rebellion against 
Zeno (474-476 by Basiliscus, 479 by Marcian and Procopius).” 

The sensitivity of the population of Constantinople to barbarian 
inroads into adjacent Thrace exerted special pressure on emperors 
to campaign in person there as early as the fourth century.’ The only 
examples of fifth- and sixth-century emperors even contemplating 
personal campaigns involved Thrace. Marcian actually campaigned 
there, while both Emperors Zeno and Maurice announced plans but 
never commanded troops in the field. A potentially dangerous 
situation existed in Thrace during the 470’s. There, seditions were 
endemic during the reigns of Leo I and Zeno. In 489 to 493. the 
diversion to Italy of the Ostrogoths, whose leader Theodoric had 
claimed and held the office of Magister Militum Praesentalis so 
often, brought no respite to Thrace: there were Bulgar raids in 493, 
499, and 502.* 

Military unrest in the Balkans during the sixth century fell into 
three distinct periods. In the first, between 500 and 520, there was 
intensive unrest, primarily because of the ability of commanders, in 
particular, Vitalian, to exploit for their own purposes soldiers’ 
grievances concerning money and supplies during a period of serious 


2 Demandt, s.v. “Magister militum,” 765-769. 


3 Socrates Scholasticus, HE 4.38. 


4 For Theoderic’s departure from Moesia Inferior for Italy, a basic text: Procop. 
Bella 5.1. 10-25. See the literature in Stein, HBE 2:54-58; Ensslin, Theoderich der 
Grosse? 54-79. 
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barbarian threats to the empire’s northern frontier. The second 
period lasted from 520 to 592. In it there was a subsidence of 
incessant open mutinies, probably caused by the removal of so many 
military units from the region for service elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
troublesome incidents sporadically occurred there because of the 
government’s failure to correct the old abuses. The third period, 
from 592 to 602, witnessed the revival and escalation to 
unprecedented levels of mutinous conduct that accompanied the 
return of masses of soldiers to active campaigning on the Danubian 
frontier. 

The provisioning of the army in Thrace posed a major problem for 
Emperor Anastasius and his successors. In a law, issued probably in 
498, Anastasius regulated the coemptio (compulsory state purchase 
of goods from citizens at a fixed price) to correct abuses, while he 
provided that merchants were to be generally exempt from 
coemptio,° except in the diocese of Thrace, where special conditions 
required continuation of state coemptio from merchants: 


in Thrace, whereas the taxes are not collected in entirety by reason of 
the diminution of farmers by barbarian invasions, and the 
contributions in kind are not sufficient for the soldiers who are 
stationed there; and whereas it is necessary more than anything else 
for the military units there to be fed continuously, it is not possible for 
the troops in it to be fed without coemptio.® | 


> Coemptio: Jones, LRE 235, 254, 291, 295; L. Ruggini, Economia e societa nell’ 
‘Italia Annonaria”’ (Milan 1961) 210-235. 


© Cod. Just. 10.27.2.10 (407-408 Krueger). Thrace had been suffering from 
depopulation even in the reign of Diocletian: Incerti Panegyricus Constantio 
Caesari 21.1, in XII Panegyrici Latini, ed. R. Mynors (Oxford 1964) 229. On the 
depopulation of Thrace in the late fourth century and the need to repopulate it with 
inhabitants of Phrygia and Bithynia: Themistius, Or. 16 Charisterios 211 a-b (ed L. 
Dindorf, Leipzig 1832, pp. 256-257). On the strong effects of masses of soldiers 
upon the economy of the Balkans and Asia Minor in the Roman period: E. Gren, 
Kleinasien und der Ostbalkan in der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung der r6mischen 
Kaiserzeit (Upssala Universitets Arsskrift, 1941) 91-106, 135. The Hunnic 
invasions in the fifth century had contributed to the permanent depopulation of 
Thrace: Callinicos, Vie d’Hypatios, c. 52.8 ed. tr. G.J.M. Bertelink (Sources 
Chrétiennes, No. 177, Paris 1971, p. 294): ‘“They devastated Thrace so much, that it 
has not yet revived and become as it was before.” In the fourth century, Thrace had 
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The legal provisions for Thrace demonstrate both the difficult 
local military supply situation and the special attention and priority 
that Anastasius assigned to the region. He may have made an 
exception in Thrace for soldiers on coemptio, because of the recent 
instances of military unrest there in response to supply shortages. His 
legislation also stressed the devastated character of the province. His 
efforts, however, achieved no permanent success. Some fifteen years 
after the issuance of this law, continuing military supply problems 
persuaded soldiers in the Balkans to join the revolt of Vitalian. The 
government failed to maintain adequate garrisons in Thrace, 
because in 502 Bulgar raiders were able to penetrate deep into it and 
return to their people without encountering armed opposition.’ 

The menace of a strong general in Thrace reappeared in 513 with 
the revolt of Vitalian, Count of the Foederati in Thrace, and a native 
of Zaldaba in Lower Moesia. Vitalian ostensibly rebelled against 
Emperor Anastasius I’s Monophysitic religious policies: good 
evidence exists for Vitalian’s own Catholic sincerity. More 
importantly, however, he exploited and aroused the rage of the 
soldiers of Thrace and Scythia, especially Huns and Bulgar 
federates, because Hypatius, Magister Militum per Thracias, had cut 
off their rations or annona: 


For the public grain allowance of the so-called ‘foederatic 
annona’”’ having been taken away, he [Vitalian] made a proposal to 
the men who filled the units in Scythia and Thrace. Some of them 
were angry with their general Hypatius because of what they had 
suffered. Then he [Vitalian] first easily persuaded them to begin the 
most unlawful deeds and then to dare more beyond.® 


served as an important region for recruiting troops for the Roman armies: Espositio 
totius mundi et gentium, c. 50 (ed. J. Rougé, Sources Chrétiennes, No. 124, Paris 
1966, p. 186): ‘““The province of Thrace is rich in fruits and has men large and strong 
in war, for which reason soldiers are raised frequently from there.” 


7 Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 5994 (de Boor 143). Devastation of Thrace in the late 
fifth century: Malchus, frg. 2, 11, 17 (FHG 4: 114, 119-120, 124.) 


8 Joh. Ant., Exc. de insid. frg. 103 (143 de Boor). For the importance of economic 
rather than religious issues in the initial adhesion of soldiers to Vitalian’s revolt: I. 
Barnea, ‘“‘Contributions to Dobrudja History Under Anastasius I,’”’ Dacia N.S. 4 
(1960) esp. 363-364. On Vitalian: W. Ensslin, s.v. “‘Vitalianos (6),”’ RE Reihe 2. 17 
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It was the material interests of the soldiers, not their religious 
affiliations or doctrines (presumably these barbarian federates had 
no strong theological opinions), that persuaded them to follow 
Vitalian into rebellion. Anastasius made a provisional peace with 
concessions, but after renewed fighting broke out again late in 
513-514, he again made a humiliating peace, appointing Vitalian 
Magister Militum per Thracias. Late in 515, Vitalian rebelled for a 
third time; he was defeated but he survived.? 

After the death of Anastasius I in 518, his successor Justin I and 
Justin’s nephew Justinian managed to reduce the dangers of 
insurrection in the Balkans. Justin initially found that Vitalian was 
still so powerful that he forged an alliance with him, appointing him 
Magister Militum Praesentalis. Vitalian remained, with his Thracian 
troops, a threat until Justinian arranged his assassination in 520.!° 
His death ended any internal threat from commanders in the 


Halbband (1961) 374-379; C. Capizzi, L’Imperatore Anastasio I (491-518), (Or. 
Christ. Analecta, 184 [Rome 1969]) 123-127. Cf. remarks of T. Mommsen, 
‘‘Bruchstiicke des Johannes von Antiochia und des Johannes Malalas,’’ Hermes 6 
(1872) 351: “dieser Zug kein Kreuzzug gewesen ist, sondern eine Schilderhebung 
unzufriedener Sdldner.’’ The religious situation in Anastasius I’s reign: W. H. C. 
Frend, Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge, Eng. 1972) 221-233. 
Uncertain is the hypothesis of G. Vernadsky that Vitalian was son of Aspar’s son 
Patricius: ‘‘Flavius Ardabur Aspar,”’ Siidost-Forschungen 6 1941) 72-73. Also see: 
P. Charanis, Church and State in the Later Roman Empire: The Religious Policy of 
Anastasius the First, 491-518 (Madison 1939) 51-65: P. Peeters, ““Hypatius et 
Vitalien,” Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 10 
(1950) 9-23, 44-45; P. Peeters, “Jacques de Saroug,” AB 66 (1948) 165-170; 
Stein, HBE 2:178-185; Bury, LRE? 1: 447-452; and A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1950) 109-113. 


9 Joh. Ant. Exc. de insid. frg. 103 (143-146 de Boor); Malalas 402-406. Theoph. 
A.M. 6006-6007 (160-161 de Boor); Marcell. com. a. 514, 515, 516 (98-99 
Mommsen). Zach. Mityl. HE 7.13, 8.2. Evagrius 3.43 (145 Bidez-Parmentier); 
Theod. Lect. (143-146 Hansen). Vict. Tonn. a. 510, 511, 514 (194-195 
Mommsen). 


10 Vitalian’s appointment as Magister Militum Praesentalis: Marcell. com. a. 519 
(MGH 11, CM 2: 101). Procop. anecd. 6.27. Malalas 411. Evagrius 4.3 (154 
Bidez-Parmentier). Zachariah of Mitylene, HE 8.2. His assassination: Zach. Mityl. 
8.2. Procop anecd. 6.28. Malalas 412. Malalas, Exc. de insid. frg. 43 (171 de Boor). 
Evagrius 4.3. Theoph. A.M. 6012 (166 de Boor). Marcell. com. a.520 (MGH 11, 
CM 2: 101). Vict. Tonn. a. 523.3 (MGH 11, CM 2: 197). 
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Balkans. Justin employed his other nephew Germanus as Magister 
Militum per Thracias. Around 518 Germanus succeeded in crushing 
a major Hunnic invasion — the only major military event that 
occurred in the reign.'! In 527 Justin and Justinian further calmed 
matters by exempting their Gothic troops from the religicus 
disabilities that they imposed upon other heretical groups within the 
empire.’ 

Yet the army of Thrace had proven itself to be a potential threat to 
the government in the years from roughly the middle of the fifth 
century up to 520. Prudent actions by Justin and Justinian and the 
absence of major pressure, except for Bulgar raids in 528, 530, 535, 
from north of the frontier, kept the Danubian frontier relatively but 
deceptively calm during the 520’s.'> There is no evidence that the 
internal quiet resulted from any correction of the fundamental 
problems of delayed pay and provisioning that had contributed so 
much to earlier troop unrest. The problem only temporarily 
diminished in Thrace with the departure of so many troops to other 
military fronts. 

The relative degree of Danubian or Thracian unrest from Leo Iup 
to the accession of Justin I paralleled contemporary rebellions in 
Asia Minor that resulted from the ambitions of Zeno, Verina, the 
widow of Leo I, and Illus, Pamprepius and Leontius, and the 
disappointed partisans of Zeno who rose against Anastasius I. But 
Asia Minor, unlike the Balkans, did not suffer in that period (at least 
according to the known sources) from soldiers’ mutinies arising out 
of problems of provisions and pay; rebellions occurred in Asia Minor 
because of the location there of partisans of Zeno, and Illus, and not 
because of soldiers’ grievances. 

Poor military service conditions nevertheless persisted in the 
Balkans during Emperor Justinian I’s reign (527-565).'4 On 18 May 


11 Procop. Bella 7.40.5-6. Stein, HBE 2:222 n. 4, 230; P. Lemerle, ‘Invasions et 
migrations dans les Balkans depuis la fin de l’€poque romaine jusqu’au VIII‘ 
siecle,” RH 211 (1954) 284. Benjamin, s.v. ““Germanus (5),” RE 13 (1910) 
1258-1261. 


12 Codex Justinianus 1.5.12.17 (54 Krueger). 
13 Stein, HBE 2:222 n. 4. But see Vasiliev, Justin I 308-312. 
14 The best study of Justinian I remains that of E. Stein, HBE 2:275-780. 
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535, Justinian issued Novel 26, which established a Praetor 
Justinianus Thraciae. His preface to Novel 26 expressly mentioned 
the popular association of the term Thrace with soldiers: ‘‘there 
immediately comes to mind some thought of courage, masses of 
soldiers, wars, and battle. For these things are innate and hereditary 
in that province.”’!> He also stated that ‘‘many [military] forces are in 
that province’. He emphasized that the new Praetor must care for 
the “‘good conduct [evtakia] of the soldiers.”’ He stressed that there 
is ‘much difference between military discipline and disorder” [xoAv 
tO Staqéoov Sov taEews te xal a&tag&tac]. Justinian implied that 
military discipline was a severe problem in Thrace in 535. He 
ordered the Praetor to drill the soldiers because “‘by means of 
military exercises soldiers are made better and more eager.’’!® He 
also criticized the former incessant quarreling between the two 
former military and civilian vicars, whom the Praetor replaced.!’ The 
text of Novel 26, therefore, illustrated the continuing disturbed 
condition of Thrace early in the reign of Justinian, before the 
province suffered heavily from the renewal of massive barbarian 
invasions. It also revealed that ‘‘many”’ soldiers still remained in 
Thrace, that not all of them had left the province for military service 
on the Persian frontier or in the Western Mediterranean, and that 
masses of troops constituted an almost essential part of Thrace’s 
character. Yet other primary sources concerning subsequent events 
of Justinian’s reign indicated that many Byzantine soldiers did leave 
Thrace and other Balkan areas for service elsewhere. 

The historian Procopius stressed the absence of sufficient soldiers 
in the Balkans during the later years of Justinian I’s reign to offer 
effective resistance to Slavic invasions from north of the Danube.'® 
In early 550, three thousand ‘“Sklavenoi’’ (Slavs) crossed the 
Danube River “without anyone resisting them’ and then marched 
immediately to the Hebrus River and then proceeded to ravage 


15 Just. Nov. 26 pr. (203 Schoell-Kroll). 

16 Just. Nov. 26 pr., 26.1.1, 26.3. (203, 204, 206 Schoell-Kroll). 

17 Just. Nov. 26 pr. (203 Schoell-Kroll). Cf. Just. Nov. 24.1. 

18 On Procopius: B. Rubin, ‘“Prokopios von Kaisareia,”” RE 45 (1957) 273-599; 
Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica? 1:490-500. 
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much of Thrace.!9 Germanus, cousin of Justinian, managed to 
frighten away other “‘Sklavenoi’’ who were threatening Naissus in 
Illyricum. He had collected an army at Sardica which he had been 
planning to lead into Italy.2° In late 551, Justin and Justinian, sons of 
Germanus (who had died in 550), commanded troops in Ilyricum 
against another mass of invading ‘“‘Sklavenoi’’: ‘““But as they were 
much fewer than the number of the enemy, they were not at all 
strong enough to join combat with them.”’2! Procopius explained that 
Justinian “‘was angry, because he did not have for the future anyone 
who might repulse those who were crossing the Danube River in 
order to plunder the Roman Enmpire.”’?? Finally Procopius 
mentioned the depopulated and devastated character of Thrace and 
Ilyricum.?? 

Procopius’ continuator, the historian Agathias, confirmed that 
late in Justinian’s reign, barbarian inroads made Thrace desolate, 
lacking adequate garrisons to defend it.2* The Byzantine Empire’s 
Danubian frontier continued to suffer from inadequate defense 
forces in the reigns of Justin II (565-578) and Tiberius II 
(S78-582).25 Not only the protracted campaigns against the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, up to the collapse of their resistance in 561, but 
also the Persian front drew military forces away from the Danube.”° 


19 Procop. Bella 7.38.1-23. Date: Stein, HBE 2:523. 

20 Procop. Bella 7.40.1-4, 7. 

21 Procop. Bella 8.25.2. 

22 Procop. Bella 8.25.6. 

23 Procop. Bella 7.38.19; 7.40.43; Procop. anecd. 18.20-21, 21.26-29. 


24 Agathias 5.13.1, 5.14.5; cf. 5.11.6. On Agathias: Averil Cameron, Agathias 
(Oxford 1970). 


25 Victories over Avars: Ioh. Biclar, Chron. a. 570, 3; a. 579.1 ed. T. Mommsen, 
(MGHAA 11, CM 2: 212, 215). Devastation of Thrace: Ioh. Biclar. a. 576.4, a. 
577, a. 581.2 (MGHAA 11, CM 2: 214, 215, 216). 


26 Joh. Ephes. HE 3.25. On John of Ephesus: I. Ortiz de Urbina, Patrologia 
Syriaca? (Rome 1965) 166-167. Cf. Menander, frg. 15 Exc. de leg. (208 de Boor). 
For ‘‘Hellas,” see literature in: P. Charanis, ‘‘Observations on the History of Greece 
during the Early Middle Ages,” Balkan Studies 11 (1970) 1-34. The empire’s 
northern frontier in the sixth century: D. A. Zakythinos, Ot ZAdBor év “EAAGSt 
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It was ominous that even after reducing the number of garrison 
troops in the Balkans, the government still proved itself unwilling or 
unable to supply its soldiers there. Procopius reports that in 551, 
during a campaign against invading Slavs (Sklavenoi), military 
supply problems became critical near Adrianople: “the soldiers 
having become distressed and indignant, they brought accusations 
against their generals that they had all provisions in large quantities 
while they, the officers of the Roman army, neglected their soldiers 
who were oppressed by a lack of necessities and who [therefore] did 
not wish to fight the enemy.’’’ The soldiers’ complaints forced the 
generals to make a reluctant attack upon the Slavs which resulted ina 
serious Byzantine defeat.?® The incident demonstrated that the old 
logistical problems continued to trouble the army in Thrace even in 
the middle of the sixth century. It underlined the potential strength 
of military unrest in Thrace, and occurring during the siege of a 
Slavic camp, it confirmed, as the strategists tirelessly warned in their 
books of tactics, that the sedentary camp environment encouraged 
military dissatisfaction and open sedition. Generals regarded the 
protest as serious, and responded by giving battle, even though it 
resulted in defeat.?° 

The diocese of Thrace and the Danubian frontier in general had 
not lost all of their able-bodied male population by the middle of 
Justinian I’s reign. John, nephew of the slain Magister Militum 
Praesentalis Vitalian, brought eight hundred Thracian horsemen to 
Italy to fight the Ostrogoths, in 537.°° As late as 544 Belisarius, 
together with Vitalius, Magister Militum per Illyricum, could raise 
4,000 volunteers in Thrace and Illyricum for service in Italy.*! In 


(Athens 1945) 25-26. On Tiberius II’s wars with the Sassanid Persians: E. Stein, 
Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches vornehmlich unter den Kaisern 
Justinus II u. Tiberius Constantinus (Stuttgart 1919) 56-99. 


27 Procop. Bella 7.40.39. 
28 Procop. Bella 7.40.39-40. 


29 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.9.1, 8.2.14 (ed H. Mihaescu, Arta Militara [Bucharest 
1970] 66, 206. 


30 Procop. Bella 6.5.1. 
31 Procop. Bella 7.10.1-3. 
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550, Germanus, cousin of Justinian, was able to recruit troops from 
towns in Thrace and Illyricum as well as cavalry units from Thrace 
for service in Italy against the Ostrogoths.** Money was a powerful 
inducement. Yet not all of the Thracian soldiers were of high quality. 
In 545, Belisarius complained from Italy in a letter to Emperor 
Justinian that “The Thracian and Illyrian soldiers who we have 
collected are very few and miserable, as they possess no weapons and 
completely lack instruction in warfare.’’>3 Thracian soldiers did not 
serve exclusively in the campaigns against the Ostrogoths in Italy. 
Many served and perished, through disease as well as through 
combat, fighting the Persians.** Indeed it is remarkable how many 
troops of Balkan provenance served on distant fronts. Justinian not 
only removed garrison troops from Thrace and I[llyricum for other 
military theaters, but he also managed to recruit many indigenous 
inhabitants of the Balkans for such distant service. 

The participation of so many soldiers from Thrace and Illyricum, 
where military unrest had been so frequent in decades prior to 
Justinian’s invasion of Ostrogothic Italy, probably contributed to the 
breakdown of military discipline among Byzantine soldiers in Italy. 
While serving in Italy, these soldiers may have infected other soldiers 
with their own propensity to unrest. They and their fellow soldiers 
had frequently demonstrated that they were willing to mutiny if the 
government bureaucracy failed to supply them promptly with their 
pay and provisions. 

Thrace still retained sufficent troops, or potential recruits, in 548 
that observers considered it to be a formidable reservoir of 
manpower. Procopius stated that Artabanes, Magister Militum 
Praesentalis, and several associates delayed implementation of an 
assassination plot against Justinian himself. They had planned to 
place Germanus, cousin of Justinian, upon the throne. But since 
Belisarius was returning from Italy to Constantinople at that time, 
‘“‘even if they wished to make Germanus emperor, it was probable 
that Belisarius would gather a large army from the towns of Thrace. 
Thus they would be unable by any means to repulse that many if he 


32 Procop. Bella 7.39.17-18. 
33 Procop. Bella 7.12.4. 
34 Procop. Bella 2.19.32, and 2.21.4. Malalas 430, 442. 
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so advanced against them.’ This passage from Procopius 
demonstrated the potential threat of troops from Thrace, under an 
able commander, in any military revolt. In this instance, the 
availability of troops there served as the most effective deterrent to 
any coup d’état at the capital. It was conceded that even if a 
conspiracy succeeded at Constantinople, troops in the provinces — 
but especially in the closest province, Thrace — would not accept 
such a coup d’état as a fait accompli. Of course, Thrace also was on 
Belisarius’ route from Italy to Constantinople, and therefore it 
would be natural for him to recruit soldiers there first for any move 
against a rebel government. Yet the unsuccessful conspirators 
apparently feared Belisarius (unless Procopius merely used this 
occasion to glorify his former commander) more than the troops in 
Thrace, for they were planning to proceed with their conspiracy after 
Belisarius had reached Constantinople. Fear of his leadership of 
troops from Thrace, not leaderless soldiers from that area, or, 
apparently, any other general who might lead those soldiers, 
deterred them from acting. Thus Procopius astutely perceived the 
importance of the troops of Thrace in the event of any violent 
struggle for the throne. Although the troops of Thrace and the 
Danubian frontier remained quiet in the reign of Justinian I, 
contemporaries did not forget their potential power. 

In March, 562, an obscure uprising in Thrace by Scholae, who had 
only marginal military value, was of ominous significance. Justinian 
had ordered those units of Scholae who resided in Asia Minor at 
Nicomedia, Cius, Prusa, Cyzicus, Cotyaeum, and Dorylaeum to 
move to the vicinity of Heraclea in Thrace. His motives are unclear, 
but perhaps he wished additional soldiers to guard the northern and 
western approaches to Constantinople. In March, the Scholae 
rebelled against their Count because their customary presents 
(ouvntetas) were cancelled. Theodore, the son of Peter, the 
Magister Officiorum, successfully used threatening language to calm 
the mutineers. The ultimate outcome of this mutiny is uncertain, but 
as late as 611 some Scholarii were still residing at Nicomedia; 
perhaps they returned to Asia Minor from Thrace after this mutiny. 
The mutiny again underlined the potential danger of restive soldiers 
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in Thrace, the proneness to revolt for material grievances, and, 
possibly, the discontent of soldiers from Asia over their transfer to 
posts in Europe (it probably was not a coincidence that this mutiny 
occurred very soon after the transfer of these troops to Thrace from 
Asia Minor).*° 

To summarize, from the reign of Leo I to that of Justinian I very 
serious problems troubled the army units in the Balkans. Corruption 
and discontent were important and disturbing aspects of its forces 
long before the accession of Justin I or Justinian I. Military 
commanders in the diocese of Thrace repeatedly challenged and 
probably constituted the greatest potential internal military peril to 
the government. Sporadic leaderless soldiers’ mutinies there 
testified to the troops’ dissatisfaction with their material situation. 
The government, despite its ostensible efforts, seemed incapable of 
correcting fundamental problems of paying and provisioning its 
soldiers there. A severe crisis seems to have been developing. It is 
possible that grave new mutinies and unrest might have broken out 
in Thrace had not the temporary subsidence of major invasions from 
north of the Danube allowed Justinian to shift the bulk of military 
manpower away from Thrace, to fight on other fronts. The 
elimination of Vitalian in 520 and the defeat of the Huns in the 
Balkans temporarily relieved pressure on the empire’s Balkan front. 
Consequently Justinian, in 533 and subsequent years, believed that 
it was possible to denude the Danube front of troops for use in his 
western expeditionary forces. 

For the duration of Justinian’s reign the sources mention no 
menaces from any Magister Militum per Thracias or the Army of 
Thrace that had threatened all of his imperial predecessors during 
the previous seventy or more years. This marked an important break 
in the established pattern of internal military tensions. Perhaps 
Justinian had taken this into account, but the sources provide no 
verification of such a hypothesis. In doing so he removed potentially 
menacing troops from proximity to Constantinople and simultane- 


36 Theoph. A.M. 6054 (236 de Boor). On Scholae at Nicomedia in 611: Vie de 
Théodore de Syké6én, ed. tr. A. J. Festugiére, Subsidia Hagiographica No. 48 
(Brussels 1970), c. 156, 159 on pp. 128, 133-135. On the Scholae Palatini: R.I. 
Frank, Scholae Palatinae. The Palace Guards of the Later Roman Empire. Papers 
and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 23 (Rome 1969). 
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ously reduced the problem of provisioning so many soldiers in a 
devastated province. Yet these troop transfers only temporarily 
deferred problems. They did not solve the question of what might 
happen if the government again brought back and stationed large 
masses of troops and horses in Thrace, which is precisely what 
occurred suddenly in the 590’s. But meanwhile, the government did 
nothing to make itself more able to pay and provision, promptly, any 
troops in the Balkans. Yet these problems remained abstract as long 
as the bulk of soldiers were campaigning elsewhere in the empire. It 
was ominous that already in 537 citizens from the Cyclades Islands, 
Caria, and Cyprus found the climate and threat of barbarians in the 
Danubian provinces of Moesia and Scythia so severe that they 
successfully persuaded Justinian to allow them to avoid travelling 
there on legal business.>” Civilians’ desire to avoid those regions 
probably became known to soldiers. 


Part 2: Edict 13 and the Fall of Maurice 


In the late autumn of 602, mutinous Danubian soldiers chose the 
centurion Phocas as their leader and began a march on 
Constantinople that resulted in the overthrow of Emperor Maurice 
and the crowning of Phocas. Ten years of military unrest in the 
Balkans which culminated in the revolution of 602 resulted from the 
explosive combination of a long-simmering crisis of soldiers’ 
unruliness and problems on the Danubian frontier, together with 
elements of the mutinies that arose elsewhere among the empire’s 
armies during the course of the sixth century. The unrest of the last 
years of Maurice’s reign occurred superficially in response to specific 
contemporary circumstances, but in a deeper sense, it contained and 
concentrated traces of almost every kind of dissatisfaction that 
soldiers had voiced during the century’s military crises. 

Emperor Maurice had massed his troops on the eastern frontier to 
assist the Persian King Chosroes in his ultimately successful efforts to 
recover his throne from the rebel General Bahram. The successful 
conclusion of peace with Persia in 591 permitted Maurice to turn to 
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the critical Balkan situation, where the countryside and towns were 
being ruined by the Avars and Slavs. For the first time in many years, 
he massed sizeable numbers of troops in the Balkans. Campaigning 
began in 592 and lasted until 602. The transfer of most Byzantine 
troops to the eastern frontier had permitted the Avars to ravage the 
Balkans in the 580’s.*8 | 

The exact chronology of the Slavic and Avaric campaigns of 
Maurice’s generaJs is controversial, due to the vagueness of the 
historian Theophylact, who wrote during the reign of Heraclius 
(610-641). The following analysis in no way purports to offer a 
thorough examination of Maurice’s Balkan campaigns, but rather an 
indication of the forms of soldiers’ grievances and seditions that 
manifested themselves during them. It is not dependent upon any 
particular chronological framework; the conclusions remain the 
same concerning military unrest.*? 

Maurice began to shift large numbers of troops from Asia for a 
counteroffensive against the Avars and Slavs in late 591 or 592. But 
the unsolved problem of seditiousness, already evident in Asia and 
earlier in Africa, accompanied that transfer of troops. An 
unforeseen result was the creation or revival of the very sort of 
potential domestic military menace in the Balkans that had 
threatened emperors at Constantinople from 471 to 520. In addition 


38 Evagrius 6.10. Cf. Joh. Ephes. HE 3.25, Agathias 5.13.1, 5.14.5. On the transfer 
of Armenians to Thrace: Sebeos, Hist., c. 6, 8, 10 (30-31, 34-37 Macler). Their 
unhappiness with service in Thrace: Sebeos, c. 10 (36-37 Macler). On the Avars: 
Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica* 1: 70-76; A. Kollautz, H. Miyakawa, Geschichte und 
Kultur eines Volkerwanderungszeitlichen Nomadenvolkes (Klagenfurt 1970) 1: 
239-264; also vol. 2: 7-46; Kollautz, s.v. “‘Abaria” Reallexikon der Byzantinistik 
A.1.2. (1969) 2-16; A. Avenarius, Die Awaren in Europa (Amsterdam, Bratislava 
1974). Other background: V. Tapkova-Zaimova, Nashestviia i eticheski promeni 
na Balkanite prez vi-vilii v. (Sofia 1966) 36-88. Sirmium: E. Stein, ““Der Westen und 
die Hamushalbinsel (572-582), Studien 109-113. 


39 The analysis basically follows the chronology of Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, 
«LupBodAt» 145-205; B. Grafenauer, ‘““Nekaj vprasanj iz dobe naseljenanja juznih 
Slovanov,”’ Zgodovinski Casopis 4 (1950) 23-126; less persuasive is G. Labuda, 
““Chronologie des guerres de Byzance contre les Avars et les Slaves 4 la fin du VIS 
siécle,” Byzantinoslavica 11 (1950) 166-173. Cf. Ostrogorsky, History? 82 n.1.; J. 
B. Bury, ‘“The Chronology of Theophylaktos Simokatta,” EHR 3 (1888) 310-315, 
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to the transfer of existing military units from the eastern frontier, 
Maurice ordered the recruiting of substantial numbers of Armenians 
for service in Thrace. Many of them and their leaders disliked 
transfer to Thrace where they feared that they would die. They 
preferred to serve in or near their homelands. One rumor asserted 
that Maurice had written to the Persian King Chosroes explaining 
that the removal of Armenians for distant military service in Thrace 
had two purposes: “If they perish there, it is so many enemies who 
will die; if, on the contrary, they kill, it will be enemies whom they 
kill.”” An early indication of trouble was the mutiny of 1,000 recruits 
under their leader Smbat Bagratuni in “‘Chaldaea’”’ (part of Pontus), 
on their way to Thrace, soon after the conclusion of peace with Persia 
in 591. They feared the route and did not wish to go to Thrace, but 
Maurice sent representatives who succeeded in winning over the 
soldiers with promises and gifts. They were armed, equipped, and 
dispatched to Thrace. Armenians probably continued to be a 
disaffected element within the Byzantine armies in the Balkans 
during the 590’s and at least until 602. Within one year after 
restoring large numbers of troops to the Balkans, serious military 
unrest occurred. The Balkans had been denuded of troops 
throughout the reign of Justinian for service in his attempted 
reconquest of the Western Mediterranean, and throughout the 
reigns of Justin II and Tiberius and the early part of the reign of 
Maurice, for service against the Persians. The new and grave 
Avaro-Slav threat, however, required a response.*° When Maurice 
concentrated Byzantine troops to check the Avaro-Slav raids, the 
old domestic Balkan military menace reappeared, without the 
government having devised any effective institutional controls from 
its experience with the previous military seditions. Yet the situation 


40 Background: P. Lemerle, “Invasions et migrations dans les Balkans depuis la fin 
de l’époque romaine jusqu’au VIII* siécle,””» RH 211 (1954) 284-287; Stein, HBE 
2: 307, 310, 536, 545; Bury, LRE 2: 117-124; Stein, Studien 105, 111-112; 
Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 618-651, ignores Slavic literature; 
Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, «ZvyPoAnh» cites other literature, 146-149. Alleged 
statement of Maurice: Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius c. 6 (trans. F. Macler, Paris 
1904) 30-31; also c. 7, 8, 10 (34-37 Macler), for transfer of Armenian troops to 
serve in Thrace. Transfer of normal Byzantine troops from eastern frontier to 
Thrace because of peace with Persia: Sebeos, Hist, c. 8 (34-35 Macler). 
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in the 590’s was potentially much worse than it had been early in the 
sixth century because the government was much less able to pay its 
troops, because the scarcity of able-bodied recruits made them much 
less responsive to discipline, because seditiousness had become 
much more rampant, and because the government had revealed 
itself unable to discipline either ordinary soldiers or their officers. 

The crisis had been developing for a long time, and, not 
surprisingly, the history of the Byzantine army in the Balkans from 
roughly 592 to 602 is one of repeated mutinies as well as of disputes 
between various proud commanders. Maurice had failed to profit 
from his recent experiences with military sedition in Asia. 
Presumably during the long absence of massive numbers of soldiers 
from the diocese of Thrace, the local authorities lost whatever 
experience they had acquired in handling the problem of 
provisioning and quartering so many troops. 

Maurice took personal command of his army in 592 to chastise the 
Avars, but yielding to entreaties of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and to various eminent persons in Constantinople, including the 
senate, he decided against personal participation.*! It is questionable 
whether Maurice would have been able to correct discipline 
problems if he continued on that campaign, but he might have 
familiarized himself with the problems of the soldiers. 

Maurice entrusted his Balkan army to Priscus, the object of the 
588-589 mutiny at Monokarton. The sequence of revolts began in 
593, on the Danube near Dorystolon (modern Silistria), when 
Priscus, who had won considerable booty from the Avars, provoked 
a mutiny by attempting to reserve the booty for the imperial family. 
One-third of the booty was to fall to Maurice himself, one-third to 
his eldest son Theodosius, and the remainder to the rest of the 
imperial family. This procedure appears to have been highly 
irregular and naturally stirred sharp resentments among the sol- 


‘1 Theophylact, Hist. 5.16, 6.3 (236, 245 Bekker). On the date: P. Goubert, ‘Les 
guerres sur le Danube 4a la fin du VI* siécle d’aprés Ménandre le Protecteur et 
Théophylacte Simocatta,” Actes du XIF Congrés Inter. d’Etudes Byzantines 
(Belgrade 1961/1964) 2: 116-118; B. Grafenauer, ‘‘Nakaj vprasanj iz dobe 
naseljevanja juznih Slovanov,” 66, 124; less convincing is G. Labuda, 
“Chronologie’’ 167-170. Lemerle, “Invasions” 291-292. Also: M. Nyztazopoulou- 
Pelekidou, «ZupPoAh» 159-162. 
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diers. The exact standard portion of booty that belonged to the 
emperor in the late sixth century is unknown, but the standard 
amount in the eighth century and still at the beginning of the tenth 
century was one-sixth. To appropriate all of it, leaving nothing for 
the soldiers who had done the fighting, was unusual, but probably 
reflected fiscal exigencies.*? Yet Priscus demonstrated that he had 
somehow gained experience from his previous mistakes in the 
mutiny of 588-589 at Monokarton. As in 588-589, Priscus initially 
reacted with fright to the soldiers’ outbursts of protest and unrest 
(Gxoopia) and the “revolution (tugavvic) and disorder (t4Qax0¢):” 
**,.. Shrinking from what he had done, he regretted his actions and his 
second thoughts got the upper hand ... he summoned the leaders of 
the troops and persuaded them by the skill of his words that he had 
done nothing improper on the previous day.’’43 Allin all, he handled 
himself well in this delicate situation and gave evidence of his future 
ability to use eloquence to overcome soldiers’ mutinies and lesser 
discontents.** Priscus’ idealistic address persuaded his soldiers*> to 
abandon their claims to the booty, which he then sent to 
Constantinople.*® 

Syriac sources attributed the unrest to Maurice’s avarice. John of 
Ephesus charged that Maurice lavished funds on his birthplace 


42 Theophylact, Hist. 6.7 (253-254 Bekker). A. Dain, “‘Le partage du butin de 
guerre d’aprés les traités juridiques et militaires,””» VF Congrés International des 
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Leo III and in the Tactica of Leo VI, which stated that the former imperial portion 
had been one-tenth. Dain did not relate his legal analysis to specific historical 
situations, such as this one in 593. One-twelfth of the booty fell to the dux: Cod. 
Just. 1. 46. 5. On the legal status of booty in antiquity: W. K. Pritchett, The Greek 
State at War (Berkeley 1974) 1: 53-92; A. Watson, The Law of Property in the 
Later Roman Republic (Oxford 1968) 63-74, esp. 67, for the discretion which a 
Roman general possessed. For the legal status of booty in the reign of Justinian: F. 
Bona, ‘‘Preda di guerra e occupazione privata di ‘res hostium’,” Studia et 
Documenta Historiae et Iuris 25 (1959) 369-370. For the date: Nystazopoulou- 
Pelekidou, «ZvpBodt» 163, 195-196. 
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Arabissos in Cappadocia, while he pleaded that there was no money 
for his soldiers.*”’ The twelfth-century historian Michael the Syrian, 
who used earlier authorities, claimed that after Maurice ‘“‘scorned 
the great and all of the armies of the Romans and gave them no 
pay,’’*8 military leaders warned him: “... if you do not give us our 
pay, know that we are your enemies.’”*? 

Another major outbreak of unrest occurred late in 593, when 
Maurice ordered Priscus and his soldiers to winter across the 
Danube. Theophylact explains how this order caused a mutiny: 
“*...the mass of the Romans rebelled, rejecting the words of the 
emperor. They sought to return home for the winter, and were 
unwilling to camp in barbarian territory. For they said that the cold 
was hard to withstand and that there were unconquerable masses of 
barbarians. The general softened their restiveness... After they 
became obedient he [Priscus] dismissed camp on _ barbarian 
territory.’’°° 

Historians disagree whether the Byzantine troops, after ending 
their campaign in 593, actually wintered across the Danube,”! or, as 
appears more probable, Priscus ultimately broke up camp and 
allowed his troops to winter south of the Danube.*? While Priscus 
profited from his earlier mistakes in handling soldiers in the east in 
588-589, Emperor Maurice does not appear to have taken seriously 
or learned from the soldiers’ unwillingness to winter across the 
Danube.*3 

Maurice appointed his brother Peter to replace Priscus in spring of 
594, and he ordered that his soldiers would henceforth receive pay 


47 Joh. Ephes. HE 5. 22 (207 Brooks). 
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according to a new formula: one-third in clothes, one-third in arms, 
and one-third in cash, in contrast to the existing practice of receiving 
all of it in cash.°* Peter’s attempt to implement Maurice’s regulation 
intensified the mood of unrest. The soldiers, who had gained 
advance knowledge of the orders, refused to hear him. Instead of 
standing firm, Peter hid the unpopular new regulations and read 
some other governmental decrees which benefited certain categories 
of soldiers and their dependents.°° He thereby succeeded in gaining 
favor with the soldiers who then praised Maurice, but it appears that 
the original regulations were not put into effect. The outcome again 
demonstrated the government’s lack of skill in devising policies, the 
vulnerability of even the highest commander to pressure from 
soldiers’ mutinies, and the inability of generals to control their men. 
Repeated concessions to pressure from soldiers in the late sixth 
century contributed to soldiers’ disrespect for government and to 
general indiscipline. The insults (WBoeot) and great curses (weyaAats 
BAaogynutaic) that the townspeople of Asemos (Thrace) heaped 
upon Peter when he unsuccessfully sought to conscript its local 
militia further weakened his own authority and reputation in the 
eyes of his soldiers and officers.>*° 

Maurice, dissatisfied with his brother, Peter, reappointed Priscus 
to command the army of Thrace, probably in the spring of 595.°’ 
Priscus discovered that the army was in poor condition and that 
many soldiers had disappeared. His advisers persuaded him to 
conceal the actual situation from Maurice, who made decisions on 
the military situation in Thrace without accurate knowledge.°® 
Priscus’ advisers probably feared that Maurice would react angrily at 


** Date: Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, «ZvpBoaAt» 165-166. 
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any accusations against his brother, and that the poor condition of 
the army reflected badly upon themselves. 

Soldiers’ frustrations grew to monumental proportions in the 
wake of the disastrous Avar victory over the Byzantine troops under 
General Comentiolus on the banks of the Yantra River near 
Drizipera in either 598 (probable date) or 600.59 The ninth-century 
chronicler Theophanes stated that “Some say that Maurice 
instructed Comentiolus to betray the Roman army in battle because 
of their disorder (G&ta&iac).’©° John of Antioch asserted, ‘“‘Maurice, 
angered because he was hated, in order to betray the prisoners, 
wrote secretly to Comentiolus to betray the army of Thrace to the 
barbarians.’’ Comentiolus allegedly engaged in secret communica- 
tions with the Avar Khan, committed his own men to combat for 
which they were unprepared, and gave confusing tactical orders. 
Comentiolus’ soldiers cursed him because the Avars captured and 
slaughtered many of their fellow soldiers while he himself escaped 
‘by unseemly flight’’ to Drizipera, but the townspeople closed their 
gates to him with “insults (jBoeo.) and stones.’’°! Whatever truth 
underlay these charges, poor generalship contributed to the disas- 
trous defeat. The empire was compelled to arrange peace with the 
Avars in 598 or 600. The army was so widely regarded as disorderly 
that it appeared credible to some that Maurice might have betrayed 
it to the Avars due to his dissatisfaction with it. Given the seditious 
character of the troops, the government may not have cared whether 
the troops lost their lives, but the charges of outright treachery seem 
unlikely. Maurice had been treating his soldiers so harshly that 
almost any charge could achieve some credibility. In any case, the 
incident gravely aroused soldiers’ indignation against the 
government and Comentiolus. John of Antioch reported that ‘“‘the 


59 Maurice sent Comentiolus: Theoph. A.M. 6092 (278 de Boor). Theophylact, 
Hist. 7.13 (294-295 Bekker). Battle: Joh. Ant. frg. 106 Exc. de insid. (147 de 
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army learned of Maurice’s guile. For having seized the general, he 
showed the letters to them.’ Maurice refused to ransom the 12,000 
(!) Byzantine prisoners of wars whom the Avar Khan held, even 
when the Khan reduced his price from one nomisma each to one-half 
nomisma and then finally to four siliqua. The angry Khan slew all of 
them.®? Theophylact vaguely indicated soldiers’ discontent with 
Comentiolus: “The Roman forces in Thrace sent envoys to Emperor 
Maurice, charging General Comentiolus with treason. A riot in the 
capital caused Maurice to assign judges to [hear] Comentiolus and 
the envoys. Then the trial began. The emperor entreated the envoys, 
the accusation terminated, and Comentiolus again became 
general.” The failure of Maurice to discipline Comentiolus in 600 
heightened the existing exasperation in the ranks. Comentiolus later 
met criticism for losing many men by taking a difficult road through 
Thrace.®> Again, the legal process had proven inadequate to control 
military abuses or to enable soldiers to redress their grievances. 
Some soldiers probably concluded that the government only 
understood force.® 

Fiscal exigencies alone cannot explain the failure of Maurice to 
ransom the Byzantine prisoners, because he had sufficient money to 
purchase peace from the Avar Khan. Sheer ignorance of the true 
situation in the Balkans may have been partly responsible for this 
decision. Whether or not Maurice believed that the soldiers were not 
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worth ransoming, or even if he believed that they endangered the 
empire because of their seditiousness, their slaughter indubitably 
raised hatred against him both inside the army and among the 
civilian population.®” Maurice supposedly repented for his refusal to 
ransom the soldiers; he gave money to monasteries and allegedly 
experienced ominous dreams. 

Events culminated in 601 and 602. Peter, brother of Maurice, 
replaced Comentiolus as Magister Militum per Thracias in 601. In 
the summer of 602, Maurice instructed Peter to order his soldiers to 
winter across the Danube, in Avaro-Slav territory.©° The reaction 
occurred at the Danube: ‘The Roman soldiers were oppressed by 
the order of the emperor because of the lack of booty and the poor 
condition of the horses, and still more because of the masses of 
barbarians who surged around the country across the Danube.’’”° 
Peter’s persistent attempts to implement Maurice’s order resulted in 
maximum revolt (otdoug peyiotn). The soldiers emphatically 
refused. Peter sensed the “‘irrational mindlessness” of the army and 
accordingly camped ten miles from his troops. After the soldiers 
reached the ferrypoint at Securisca, heavy rains and the onslaught of 
cold weather added to their discomfort. They sent a delegation of 
eight envoys, including the centurion Phocas, who appealed to Peter 
to allow them to return home for the winter. But Maurice sent an 
additional letter to Peter which reaffirmed his instructions.”! After 
predicting that ‘““This day will be the beginning of many evils for the 
Romans. I know and believe it,”’ Peter resolved to obey his brother’s 
orders.’ 


67 Bury, LRE' 2: 86. The suggestion of A. Stratos, Té Bufdvriov otdv Z’ aidva 
(Athens 1965) 1: 100-102, that many prisoners were deserters who expected, 
habitually, to be repurchased, seems far-fetched. 


68 Geo. Mon. frg. 36 Exc. de insid. (183 de Boor). 


69 Theophylact, Hist. 8.4-6 (321-324 Bekker): Peter’s appointment. Date: 
Nyztazopoulou-Pelekidou, «ZupPoAh» 180. 


7° Theophylact, Hist. 8.6 (324 Bekker). 
71 Theophylact, Hist. .6-7 (324-325 Bekker). 


72 Theophylact, Hist. 8.7 (326 Bekker). There is no evidence to support the 
hypothesis that Avar diplomatic intrigues among the Byzantine soldiers caused the 
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Theophylact narrated the outbreak of revolt: ‘““The next day he 
[Peter] gathered the officers of the entire army. He revealed to them 
the letter of the emperor. The officers of the military forces told the 
general that the army did not wish to cross to the other side, giving 
the reasons one by one. And since Peter made speeches opposed to 
the multitude [of the soldiers], the greatest storm of anger fell on the 
armies. Therefore the forces, abandoning the camp, gathered alone 
in their meeting. Seeing this, the officers of the army turned to flight 
and came to the General Peter. On the next day they held another 
meeting and the masses elected the centurion Phocas ‘exarch,’ and 
raising him aloft on a shield, they outlandishly cheered the 
proclamation. Having heard this, Peter turned his thoughts to 
escape, and informed Emperor Maurice of the events.’’73 

Many officers did not support this mutiny, but fled in support of 
Peter. The tenth-century historian Leo Grammaticus, however, 
implied that at least some of them were influential in the selection 
and proclamation of Phocas.”4 The precise date of the uprising is 
unknown, but it took place in the autumn of 602. The rebels reached 
the outskirts of Constantinople by 21-22 November. 

It is possible that Maurice ordered his troops to winter across the 
Danube because he did not wish too many unruly troops to return so 
close to Constantinople for the winter, fearing the possibility of 
revolt. Yet this explanation is unlikely, as his light and contemptuous 
regard for the commencement of the actual mutiny of 602 indicated. 
A previously neglected chapter of Justinian I’s Edict 13, a legal text 
dealing with collections of taxes in Egypt, provides new insights into 
the problem of stationing Romano-Byzantine soldiers across the 
Danube. Justinian issued regulations to punish those officers and 
soldiers who permitted evasion of taxes owed to the fisc of Egypt. In 
addition to depriving soldiers of their subsistence allowances in the 
event of dereliction of duty, this law deprived the officers of their 
property and threatened the most important officers with loss of 


mutiny of 602, contrary to E. Frances, ‘“‘Un épisode des guerres de Byzance contre 
les Slaves et les Avares, au début du VII®* siécle,’’ Revue des Etudes Sud-Est 
Européennes 6 (1968) 530. 


73 Theophylact, Hist. 8.7 (326 Bekker). 
74 Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1842) p. 142. 
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their status or even of their lives. Most significant is another 
provision: 


In addition, the entire military unit shall be removed from that region 
and transferred to places more distant than the Ister, or Danube, 
River in order that they may endure hardship as sentinals in the 
frontier zones.’”> 


The existence of this law, which has been ignored in discussions of 
Maurice’s military policies in the Balkans, raises additional 
questions concerning the judgment of Maurice. The recalcitrance of 
these particular troops in this campaign, and in 593 under Priscus, to 
winter north of the Danube was no new stubbornness due to any 
recent decay of army discipline. For many years, Roman troops had 
intensely disliked such assignments. To order troops to winter across 
the Danube without offering them compensatory rewards or 
privileges, was almost certain to cause grave discontent. The soldiers 
may not have accepted the ostensible justification of Maurice that he 
did this to spare the civilian population of Thrace the cost of 
maintaining the troops. They may, rightly or wrongly, have 
suspected that this assignment was a punishment (just as there were 
accusations that Maurice had instructed Comentiolus to betray the 
formerly rebellious units to the Avar Khan), and that it involved 
more than mere economy in military operations. Using the 
Danubian frontier as a place to send bad military units was not the 
best way to procure soldiers of the quality appropriate for that 
important frontier; it probably depressed morale among other 
soldiers there who had not engaged in misconduct, and it may have 
caused unrest. Another probable reason for the unwillingness of 
soldiers to winter across the Danube was concern for their horses. 
Soldiers purchased their own horses and did not wish to lose them in 
the rigorous northern winters. They, not the government, would 
have to buy replacements. The contemporary Strategicon of 
Maurice emphasized that officers were responsible for inquiring 
whether the region in which the army wintered had sufficient 


75 Justinian, Edict 13.11.1, trans. W.S. Thurman, ‘‘The Thirteen Edicts of 
Justinian,’ Univ. of Texas unpub. diss. in Classics 1964, p. 55. Cited with kind 
permission of the author. 
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provisions. If it did not, the officers were ordered to determine the 
quantities of horses and equipment and arms that the general should 
prepare to be sold to the soldiers. Therefore in theory the 
commanders were supposed to think about the possible 
consequences of wintering in a barren region.’® 

Fdict 13 of Justinian shows that the Roman-Byzantine 
government clearly and traditionally recognized trans-Danubian 
service as disagreeable hardship duty, and in fact, it used it as a 
punishment for bad military service. There was a stigma, confirmed 
by statutory law, attached to such duty. This law provided an 
important additional reason beyond climatic rigor for understanding 
the recalcitrance of Maurice’s troops toward wintering across the 
Danube in 593 and in 602. Maurice and his government had every 
reason to have known that soldiers disliked any duty, let alone winter 
duty, across the Danube. 

Maurice confused an assignment which officially was recognized 
as a punishment with his desire to alleviate the economic problems of 
supporting such a large army. The failure to maintain a clear 
distinction between punishment and economic problems no doubt 
failed to make his intentions clear to his soldiers. By the end of the 
sixth century it was unclear whether punishment would surely and 
swiftly result from serious infractions of military discipline. The 
confusion of these two problems undermined the solution to both. 

Maurice first attempted to conceal, and then belittled, the news of 
the rebellion, so that the populace of Constantinople would not take 
alarm. Maurice’s envoys to the factions in the Hippodrome voiced a 
low opinion of the soldiers and displayed fear: ‘“‘Do not trouble 
yourselves with the disorder (Gxoopia) and indiscipline (&taEia) of 
irrational soldiers (4Aéywv oteatiwt@v).”””” 

The sequence of events that occurred after the beginning of the 
military revolt at Securisca has received frequent scholarly 


7° M. J. Higgins, ‘‘Note on the Emperor Maurice’s Military Administration,” AB 
67 (1949) 445-446; cf. Jones, LRE 670-671. Cf. the unpopularity of the harsh 
climate and danger of barbarians cited by civilians who did not wish to travel to 
Scythia and Moesia in 537: Just. Nov. 41, 50. Mauricius, Strategicon, 1.2. 16 (54 
Mihaescu). 


™ Theophanes, Chron., A.M. 6094 (287 de Boor). 
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examination and is outside the scope of this study. The ultimate rebel | 
seizure of Constantinople and overthrow of Maurice was a 
complicated affair, which required the cooperation of many 
nonmilitary elements within Constantinople. At the commencement 
of the mutiny it was by no means clear that Phocas would receive the 
purple. The rebels approached the walls of Constantinople on 21-22 
November. Their envoys unsuccessfully sought to convince 
Theodosius, the son of Maurice, to accept the throne. They next 
turned to his more willing father-in-law, Germanus, who was a rich 
senator. Negotiations broke down because of the objections of the 
Green faction; opinion swung decisively to Phocas, who was hailed 
as emperor at the Hebdomon, just outside Constantinople, by the 
patriarch, senate, and people on 23 November 602. After entering 
Constantinople, he executed Maurice, his brothers, and his son 
Theodosius on 27 November.’® 

Dangerous contradictory trends had developed at the end of the 
sixth century. A combination of real and imagined grievances was 
impelling soldiers to more frequent and serious mutinies. A spirit of 
general discontent, contempt for the government, and, ultimately, 
open insubordination developed. Simultaneously, the mood of the 
government and of educated circles was one of supreme confidence 
in the government’s ability to withstand attempts at violent sedition, 
taking comfort from the unbroken record of earlier emperors at 
Constantinople in weathering any such attempts upon their throne. 
Accompanying this confidence in the permanence of the 
government was a contempt or disdain for the intelligence and 
persistence of the soldiers in any expression of political opinions or 
movements. All of these divergent trends contributed to setting the 
scene for the violent and bloody confrontation that finally occurred. 
A violent collision of opposing tendencies made the outcome more 
striking. 

The soldiers possessed no real advocate of their own interests and 
grievances other than themselves. It is true, however, that the 


78 Theophylact, Hist. 8.7-8.15 (327-346 Bekker). Theoph. A.M. 6094 (283-290 de 
Boor). Chron. Pasch. 693-694. Bury, LRE' 2: 86-93. A. Stratos, To Bu€dvttov 
otov Z’' ai@va (Athens 1965) 1: 107-133. For the factions, see Alan Cameron, 
Circu Factions (Oxford 1976); their role in the fall of Maurice: 265-266. 
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Constantinopolitan populace was unhappy with Comentiolus’ loss of 
SO many soldiers and they did riot at Constantinople in reaction to 
the news. Otherwise, no genuine spokesmen for the soldiers 
appeared, except from among their own ranks. 

From the vantage-point of Emperor Maurice and his counsellors, 
one might have read the evidence on military unrest in the sixth 
century in conflicting ways. There was no expectation that a military 
revolt could have permanent success. None had been successful in 
the sixth century, despite their increasing frequency. On the surface, 
one would not expect Constantinople to have acquired a healthy 
respect for problems of unrest, during its unbroken government 
record of ultimately quelling military revolts. Yet the revolts 
themselves occasionally wrought much destruction upon agriculture, 
towns, and the civilian population. Officials may have believed that 
they could crush any revolt and therefore did nothing to remove their 
fundamental causes. Only in retrospect, perhaps, could an observer 
trace how the government had entered upon a collision course with 
the soldiers which might lead to its destruction. 

The various rebellions of the sixth century grew out of local 
grievances of troops on a specific front. Some of these problems may 
have been common to other fronts, but each mutiny was limited toa 
definite geographic area. No revolt spread to all armies throughout 
the empire. Sixth-century mutineers, the primary sources imply, did 
not send messages to win over troops in other distant regions of the 
empire. They did, however, sometimes make overtures to the 
loyalist troops who were dispatched to repress their rebellions. The 
revolt in 602 of the Army of Thrace against Maurice conformed to 
this longer pattern of localized sixth-century revolts. It emerged 
from specific grievances and problems on the Danube front under a 
specific commander, Peter, the brother of Maurice. Yet Maurice’s 
previous policies and conduct with regard to these troops intensified 
and confirmed their rebelliousness. 

Many earlier revolts, not merely in the reign of Maurice but also 
beginning late in the fifth century in Thrace, anticipated the revolt of 
Phocas. If Justinian had not removed so many troops from Thrace 
for duty on the eastern front or especially in his western 
expeditionary campaigns, the festering material grievances of 
soldiers there might have erupted seriously during his reign. To 
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judge from the sources, the government had been spared major 
military unrest in the diocese of Thrace for more than a half-century, 
and it was not prepared for it when it burst forth so fiercely there. 
Soldiers’ mutinies elsewhere earlier in Maurice’s reign and in those 
of his predecessors indicated that there might be trouble if the 
authorities tried to reduce the material payments and service 
conditions of soldiers. Nevertheless, the unrest of the army in the 
Balkans during the 590’s resulted from a highly unique combina- 
tion of circumstances. 

The wonder is not what occurred in 602 but the previous absence 
of comparable revolutions. Maurice may have reestablished 
discipline during the reign of Tiberius while he was general, but he 
did not maintain it while emperor. No other sixth-century reign 
witnessed: as much military unrest and deep-seated seditions. 
Furthermore, the cause for much of the unrest was the unpopularity 
of his decrees among the soldiers. Yet he inherited the empty 
treasury. He did not, however, remove the basic causes of sedition. 
Maurice had been ruling for almost twenty years and certainly was 
responsible either for these conditions or for not correcting them, 
although they certainly did not all originate in his reign. They had 
been building up throughout the sixth century, indeed ever since the 
last decades of the fifth century. Edict 13 of Justinian bore written 
testimony to the longstanding unpopularity of military service 
beyond the Danube. The revolt of Phocas was only an extreme 
example of other similar incidents of sedition which, however, had 
not developed into such serious crises. The revolt was distinctive in 
that it occurred in Thrace where the mutineers could easily threaten 
Constantinople. 

A basic element in the contemporary historians’ explanations of 
military unrest was the disappearance of soldiers’ respect for the 
emperor or for their commanders. There is little reason to doubt that 
the lack of respect for authority ultimately had some relation with 
violent revolt. The soldiers’ disrespect for their officers sometimes 
took the form of violent cursing.’? 


79 Examples of abusive language of soldiers against authority: Theophylact, Hist. 
2.9, 3.1-3, 6.7-6.8, 6.10, 7.1-3, 7.13-14, 8.1, 8.6-7. (84, 113, 115, 116, 254, 255, 
260, 271, 275, 276, 295, 297, 314, 325-326 Bekker). 
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Another persistent problem was the vacillation of Maurice and his 
commanders over the implementation of various policies of reducing 
net income of soldiers (whether by reducing booty, pay, and 
provisions or by making soldiers camp across the Danube). Most of 
these measures involved either the emperor or his commander 
reversing these orders after publishing them when the hostile 
reaction of soldiers was observed. This indecision and occasional 
apprehension about soldiers’ reactions clearly weakened the 
government’s authority — and that of generals — vis-a-vis their 
troops. Yet in 602, Peter ultimately did not rescind Maurice’s order 
to winter across the Danube. The result was a mutiny that destroyed 
the imperial family and its government. 

The revolution of 602 concentrated in one violent explosion most 
of the various kinds of military unrest that had already occurred: in 
the sixth century. That is why it was sufficiently powerful to break 
historical precedent by successfully and permanently overthrowing a 
reigning emperor for the first time since emperors had resided at 
Constantinople. Soldiers who had experienced the contagion of 
military unrest of the eastern frontier had been suddenly shifted back 
to Europe, apparently in massive numbers, in 591-592. Naturally 
they brought with themselves their attitudes, propensities, and 
memories, which included seditiousness, when they moved to the 
Balkans. 

An inhibiting factor in solving problems was the inability of 
Maurice and his contemporaries to perceive the possibility of a 
successful soldiers’ revolt. This prevented serious and urgent 
attention to soldiers’ problems. The primary sources, at any rate, 
indicate the existence of an attitude that soldiers’ rebellions involved 
temporary irrational passions that could be corrected by an ad hoc 
response without making any fundamental alterations. Inadequate 
grievance procedures existed for the adjustment and investigation of 
problems. The military unrest that culminated in the toppling of 
Maurice originated in no single factor but in a complex interplay. 

Late sixth-century military revolts followed no _ inevitable 
preordained course. They occurred in specific contexts that were 
very much affected by prudence or imprudence, tactlessness, human 
decisions, and personalities of high officials. They occurred in no 
simple mathematical progression and intensification. The military 
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institutional structure per se was a less important cause of the revolts 
than the political structure. 

The armies were increasingly less well disciplined as the sixth 
century closed. The usual rivalry between ambitious generals 
occurred during Maurice’s reign and continued even after his 
overthrow, lasting into the reign of Heraclius. Maurice tried to tie the 
command of the army to especially loyal people again through use of 
family ties: he several times gave command of the Thracian troops to 
his brother Peter, and he married his sister to Philippicus. There was 
no unanimity among the chief generals during his reign. 

Maurice’s decision to put his personal prestige publicly behind 
specific unpopular military policies helped to turn soldiers’ 
frustration against the throne. The personal involvement of 
emperors in local military grievances had seldom been so clear to 
soldiers in earlier crises of the century. Soldiers’ resentment ended 
by being transferred directly to Maurice, and not confined to his 
subordinates. No one could believe any longer that policies took 
effect simply because of the emperor’s neglect or attention to more 
pressing problems; Maurice had identified himself closely with 
unpopular military instructions. 

The military revolts of the late sixth century under Maurice were 
not simply the result of historical contingency or of the malevolence 
of Phocas, or the consequence of overstrain from the Justinianic 
effort to reconquer western Mediterranean territories. Although 
these elements contributed to the outcome, seditions already had 
been occurring sporadically ever since the events of 471.8° 

602 was a critical date. After 602 there were many violent 
usurpations, successful and unsuccessful, in which many Middle 
Byzantine emperors (between 610 and the late eleventh century) 
died from domestic violence, unlike their predecessors from 337 to 


80 P. Goubert, “Religion et superstitions dans l’armée byzantine 4 la fin du VI¢ 
siécle,” OCP 13 (1947) 495, exaggerates the effectiveness of military discipline 
during the reign of Maurice. Goubert’s final conclusions about the revolt of Phocas, 
published posthumously, are unconvincing because the documentation does not 
exist: ‘““Autour de la révolution de 602,’””> OCP 33 (1967) 604-619. He never 
completed the study of the revolt of 602 which was necessary to justify his inflated 
opinion of Maurice and his unique but unpersuasive interpretation of the historical 
significance of 602 which he first sketched in his Byzance 1: 23-27, 269-272. 
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582. Internal conflicts followed only partially the pattern of the 
post-471 period. Yet the years from 471 to 602 experienced the 
greatest percentage of military seditions — as opposed to officer-led 
conspiracies — in Byzantine history. These military mutinies, 
unsuccessful as they were until 602, arose from the material 
grievances of the ordinary soldiers, although various officers 
sometimes exploited them to further their own ends. In the Middle 
Period domestic military unrest in the field originated primarily in 
the ambitions of various powerful generals and in unit rivalries, and 
less in ordinary soldiers’ grievances. 

Throughout the sixth century, military unrest occurred in the wake 
of large-scale movements of soldiers and indecisive or unsuccessful 
military campaigns. The conditions from which the unrest of the 
590’s arose foreshadowed that of the succeeding century, although 
the revolt of Phocas succeeded, ironically, in the last decades (until 
the reconquest of territory from the Slavs) in which such a military 
revolt was possible in Thrace. At that time Thrace still contained 
sufficient masses of indigenous soldiers who suffered intolerable 
grievances and who were able to begin and carry a revolt to success. 
The Avar and Slavic invasions and settlement eliminated the 
demographic and territorial basis for a comparable revolt in 
subsequent years. The conditions for another large-scale revolt in 
the Balkans ceased to exist soon after Phocas succeeded. But it had 
not merely been grievances of indigenous soldiers that caused the 
Balkan revolts at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh centuries — this former type of revolt disappeared because 
of devastation and demographic changes. A second category, 
difficulties that were associated with the temporary transfer of 
soldiers from Asia to the Balkans, recurred in the Middle Byzantine 
Period (610-1071) that followed. 
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CHAPTER 6 


MILITARY UNREST IN THE EARLY SEVENTH 
CENTURY 


Part 1: The Unstable Initial Decade 


One simple approach to seventh-century military unrest would be 
chronological, restricted to analysis of the domestic insurrections of 
602, 610, 641-642, 695, and 698 that involved the overthrow of 
emperors and the violent accessions of new ones. To be sure, no 
historian of military unrest can ignore these events. Yet the sources 
suggest broader features and longer term developments that 
underlay the specific instances of open military dissatisfaction.! 

The years that immediately followed the violent usurpation of 
Phocas in 602 are critical for an understanding of the process of 
military politics for the next four centuries. The paucity of primary 
sources complicates the task of unraveling developments. The years 
from 602 to 717 shared the troublesome problem of the end of 
peaceful accessions to the throne and the anxious search for some 
kind of legitimacy. Alternative chronological limits are possible. 
There were continuities and discontinuities with the situation before 
602 and that after 717; the usurpation of Phocas did not mark a total 
break with the past. But what was clearly broken was the tradition of 
nonviolent accession to the throne that had existed at 
Constantinople, and about which sixth-century writers had begun to 
boast, ever since Constantine I had established his government 
there. Military service had often been the ladder to the purple, but up 
to this time in the East, violent revolts and conspiracies had not. The 
execution of Maurice and his family and the circumstances of 


1 General studies on the seventh century: Bury, LRE!, 2: 197-398; A. Stratos, To 
Budvtov otov Z’ aim@va (Athens, 1965-77); I. A. Kulakovskii, Istoriia Vizantii 
(Kiev 1915) vol. 3. L. Bréhier, chapters in Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les origines, 
ed. A. Fliche and V. Martin, 5: Grégoire le Grand, les Etats barbares et la conquéte 
arabe (590-757) (Paris 1938) 69-224. Bibliography in Ostrogorsky, History 
87-146. 
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Phocas’ accession brutally bared the question of the ultimate limits 
of military power.’ 

It would have been difficult in 602, however, to predict whether, 
after the first successful liquidation of an emperor and his family, 
there would be more such attempts. Pope Gregory I actually sent 
congratulations to Phocas on his accession, expressing hope that 
Phocas’ reign would mark an end to the many abuses that had 
plagued the reign of Maurice.’ No clear precedents of military 
usurpations existed for the Christianized Roman Empire at 
Constantinople, because the third-century Roman and fourth- and 
fifth-century Western Roman military seizures of the throne offered 
little relevance. The record of the government’s experiences with 
seditions in the sixth century also no longer served as a guide: the 
success of Phocas refuted former assumptions that soldiers’ mutinies 
always failed.* 

Hostile primary sources provide an excessively harsh account of 
Phocas’ reign. Yet he did bloodily purge his enemies, stimulated by 
several genuine conspiracies against him. He naturally attempted to 
defend his precarious hold on the throne.> Although he surely 
continued to use some of Maurice’s soldiers at first,© he drew his 
most loyal troops from his fellow rebels who were serving in Thrace 
and who had brought him to power in 602. It is probable that he was 
a native of Thrace. The historian John of Nikiu even described him, 


2 For the contemporary impact of the violent usurpation and execution of Maurice: 
cf. Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati, ed. N. Bonwetsch, Abhand1. d. k6n. Gesell. d. 
Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil. - hist. K1., N.F. 12, 3 (Berlin 1910) p. 63; Vie de Théodore 
c. 134 (ed. A. J. Festugiére [Brussels, 1970] 1: 106-107). 


3 Gregorius Phocae Augusto ep. 13.34, Ind. VI Mai (MGH, Epistolae Gregorii I 
Papae Registrum Epistolarum, T. 2 Pt. 3: 397. Cf. 13.1 (3:365) Ind. VI Sept. 


4 For the theoretical influence of one coup on another: Richard P.Y. Liand Wm. R. | 
Thompson, ‘‘The ‘Coup Contagion’ Hypothesis,” Journal of Conflict Resolution 19 
(1975) 63-88. 


> On the reign of Phocas: I. A. Kulakovskii, Istoriia Vizantii (Kiev 1915) 3: 1-18; R. 
Spintler, De Phoca imperatore Romanorum (Diss. Jena 1905). John of Nikiu, 
Chronicle 103, 10-110. (165-178 Charles). Cf. A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of 
Egypt (Oxford 1978) 14-15, 24-25. 


6 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 107.44 (172 Charles). 
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erroneously, as one of the four generals of the Thracian troops and 
identified his revolt in 602 as an uprising of the Thracian troops.’ 
The soldiers from the lowest ranks may have provided the main 
military support for Phocas, but their social, geographic, linguistic, 
and ethnic origins remain obscure.’ 

Phocas dispatched troops from the Danubian frontier and from 
Thrace to fight on the eastern frontier against the Sassanid Persian 
invaders, whose attack commenced in 604, and against their 
renegade Byzantine allies, not merely to fill gaps in manpower but 
because the troops were his most reliable men — the least likely to 
desert to his opponents in what threatened to become a major civil 
war. It was this bitter civil war, in addition to their losses to the 
Persians, that probably reduced the numbers, and therefore the 
importance, of the soldiers who had been serving in Europe.’ The 
Avar and Slavic invasions and the support of soldiers on the 
Danubian frontier for an unsuccessful emperor probably caused the 
units in the Balkans to lose some favor in the new regime of 
Heraclius. Many factors, therefore, combined to end the prominence 
that the soldiers in the Balkans had enjoyed in military politics ever 
since the fifth century.!° 


7 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 102.9-11 (164 Charles). The official statement of 
Heraclius was that Phocas had tov yao év Godxy ‘Pwuatxov txogtetioas oteatdév, 
Chron. Pasch. 1: 707. Stratos, To BuGdvttov 1: 166, makes such assertions, but no 
positive evidence exists. 


8 Some soldiers in the Balkans still spoke Latin: Theophylact Simocatta Hist. 2.15 
(99 Bekker); H. Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im Ostro6mischen Reich 
(r.p. Amsterdam 1965) 129-131; Bury, LRE' 2: 123, 167-174. 


° Theophylact 8.12 (340 Bekker). Theoph. A.M. 6094, 6103 (290, 300 de Boor). 
But the small number may have been deceptive, because many soldiers may not 
have wished to admit their activities in 602. 


10 Phocas transfers troops from Europe to fight Persians and Byzantine rebels: 
Theoph. A.M. 6096 (292 de Boor). For the heavy fighting that ensued in the east 
where many Byzantine troops died: A. Stratos, To Bu€dvtiov 1: 144-160. A.E. 
Kolesnikov, Iran v nachale VII veka, Palestinski Sbornik 22 [85] (1970) 78-81; 
N.V. Pigulevskaia, Vizantiia i Iran na Rubezhe VI i VII vekov (Akademiia nauk, 
Leningrad, Institut vostokovedeniia, Trudy, 46, Moscow, Leningrad 1946) 
191-197. Avaro-Slavic invasions, F. Barisic, ‘“Tsar Foka (602-610) i podunavski 
avara-sloveni,” ZRVI 4 (1956) 73-88. 
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The conduct of some of the prominent personalities of the reign of 
Phocas indicates the persistence of the heritage of rivalry and 
personal hatred among generals from the reign of Maurice. For 
example, Phocas tonsured Philippicus, who was son-in-law of 
Maurice as well as holder of the critical post of Comes Excubitorum, 
in 603, and replaced him with Philippicus’ rival, Priscus, who had 
commanded an army on the Danubian frontier and had been the 
victim of the Monokarton mutiny in 588-589. Phocas executed 
another rival of Priscus, General Comentiolus, probably because of 
his conduct on the Balkan campaign of 600."! 

Phocas needed the support of some military leaders to establish 
himself securely. Before 602, he may have served in a close but 
subordinate relationship to Priscus.!? At any rate, their ties were 
strengthened by Priscus’ marriage to Phocas’ daughter Domentzia in 
607.13 Priscus had been an influential figure even before the 
accession of Phocas. His own ambition and jealousy of Phocas 
turned to treachery after an alleged insult at his wedding. He 
encouraged Heraclius the Elder, exarch (civil and military governor) 
of Africa, to revolt. Priscus’ disloyalty remained undetected during 
the reign of Phocas, but his actions revealed his flexibility, his 
untrustworthiness, and his readiness to change loyalties.'4 In 
609-610 (probably early in 610) there was an_ unsuccessful 
conspiracy to assassinate Phocas in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople. The conspirators included the Praetorian Prefect 
Theodore, who hoped to become emperor, the commander of the 
imperial arsenal (6 éxavw tov Gouapévtov) Elpidius, who promised 
to supply the weapons, the Count of the Sacred Largesses 
Anastasius, who exposed the plot to Phocas, and unidentified other 
persons. It is unclear whether any military commanders and units 


11 Theoph. A.M. 6099-6100 (295-296 de Boor); Chron. Pasch. 1: 695-696; 
Michael le Syrien, Chronique, Bk. 10.25 (2: 379 Chabot). On comes excubitorum: 
Jones, LRE 658. 


12 Paulus Diaconus, Historia Langobardorum 4.26 (125 Bethmann, Waitz). 

13 Theoph. A.M. 6099 (294 de Boor). 

14 Nicephorus, Hist. (ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1880, pp. 3-4); Theoph. A.M. 
6099-6100 (294-295 de Boor). A. Stratos Té BuCdvtiov 1: 183-185, 196. 
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participated. Phocas beheaded all of the conspirators.!5 

The rebellion that Heraclius the Elder began in 608 resulted in the 
victory and the coronation of his son, Heraclius, at Constantinople 
on 5 October 610.!© Victory resulted from a pincers movement: an 
invasion of Egypt by land directed by young Heraclius’ cousin 
Nicetas, and a naval assault on Constantinople by young Heraclius 
himself. Heraclius’ employment of naval expeditionary forces 
marked a relatively unprecedented novelty in the history of civil war 
and rebellion in the Late Roman period, especially in the eastern 
provinces, but it did not remain unique. 

‘One of the reasons for the revolt of Heraclius the Elder, as for that 
of general Narses, may have been resentment on the part of other 
armies and commanders over the success won by the Balkan troops, 
who placed one of their own upon the throne. Yet the ferocious 
fighting in the civil war against Phocas, in northern Syria, Egypt, and 
later in Asia Minor, indicated that Phocas enjoyed popularity with 
some troops. His defenders did not all melt away at once when they 
confronted Heraclian or other rebel units. Instead they fought 
resolutely, inflicting and suffering heavy casualties.!? The Heraclian 
general, Bonakis, carefully guarded the former soldiers of Phocas in 
Egypt after capturing them; he feared that Phocas still attracted 
some loyalty. Some _ soldiers supported Phocas_ without 
compulsion.!8 

The sources emphasize that after Heraclius the younger led a 
naval expedition to Constantinople that resulted in the overthrow 
and execution of Phocas, the imperial throne was first offered to 


15 Theoph. A.M. 6101 (297-298 de Boor). Theophanes first identifies Theodore as 
eparch of Cappadocia, then as Praetorian Prefect. The first reference seems to be an 
error, because the normal term for the governor of Cappadocia was archon. 


16 Theoph. A.M. 6100-6102 (295-299 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (3-5 de Boor); 
John of Nikiu, Chronicle c. 106-110 (167-178 Charles trans.); Chronicon Paschale 
(1: 699-701 Dindorf); Sebeos, Hist. c. 21, 24 (56, 64 Macler). A. Stratos, To 
BuCdvnov 1: 194-247; A.J. Butler, Arab Conquest of Egypt (Oxford 1978) 1-41. 


17 For the readiness of Phocas’ troops to fight to the death for his cause: John of 
Nikiu, Chronicle 107.16 (169 Charles). Cf. the favorable papal view of Phocas: 
Pope Gregory I, Ad Phocam Imperatorem, ep. 31, PL 77:1281-1282. 


18 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 107.22 (169 Charles). 
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Priscus, the son-in-law of Phocas, at Heraclius’ own suggestion, but 
he declined it. Heraclius then successfully maneuvered himself onto 
the throne on 5 October 610. The jealousies and rivalries of military 
personalities did not, however, cease with the capture of 
Constantinople by Heraclius and the purge of officials and favorites 
of Phocas at the capital. Heraclius continued to confront ambitious 
and powerful figures whose entrenched positions constituted a 
potential threat to his own consolidation of power, in a manner 
somewhat similar to those who had threatened the government of 
Phocas. 


Part 2: Fundamentals of Military Unrest 
in the Early Seventh Century 


The revolts of the sixth century tended to be military seditions of 
ordinary soldiers, no doubt sometimes encouraged and led by their 
commanders, but sometimes spontaneous or triggered by grievances 
such as insufficient pay and provisions. Questions of inadequate or 
delayed pay and of reduction or lack of rations remained somewhat 
important until the middle of the seventh century. After that these 
problems ceased to receive mention in the primary sources. 
Likewise, ethnic animosities tended to become less important and 
Arian issues simply ceased to exist. Instead, the military rebellions 
after 602 represented attempts of various ambitious military 
commanders to usurp power for themselves and their followers. 
These were generally not spontaneous tumults. Unlike the majority 
of sixth-century army rebellions, which had aimed primarily at 
redress of immediate soldiers’ grievances, real or imaginary, 
seventh-century rebellions focused upon changes in the government 
itself, not always a change of emperor but sometimes the removal of 
some unpopular official or regent or the maintenance of certain 
individuals in authority. Thus there developed a far more direct tie 
between rebellions, successful or unsuccessful, and the fortunes of 
the government in Constantinople. Military units became somewhat 
less passive in the bitter Christological controversy, including 
Monotheletism, although they normally followed the orders of the 
established authorities. On a few occasions the army units were torn 
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internally by disagreements concerning Christology — to the degree 
that it impaired their efficiency — especially in the reign of Constans 
II (641-668). 

A departure from recent practice was the reappearance, beginning 
with Heraclius, of soldier-emperors who personally campaigned 
with and led their armies. Many of Heraclius’ successors imitated his 
precedent. However, this revived practice did not halt military 
usurpation attempts, even though it may have improved units’ 
performance in the field and may have alerted emperors to certain 
abuses within the army,!° The resumption of active campaigning at 
the same time exposed emperors to the perils of war and to the 
danger of conspiracies or revolts while they were absent from 
Constantinople. The greatest number of known coups d’état and 
revolts took place while the emperor was residing at Constantinople, 
although the revolts themselves often occurred in the provinces. 

Seventh-century,, Byzantium experienced disastrous external 
military defeats of such proportions that they alone were sufficient to 
explain the increased propensity — and success — of military figures 
to resort to violent revolt.2° The century began with Comentiolus’ 
defeat, intentional or not, at the hands of the Avar Khan in 600. 
There ensued the astonishing Sassanian, Avaro-Slav, and ultimately 
permanent Arab victories that created successive grounds for 
military discontent with the policies of the government at 
Constantinople. Unprecedented situations arose which made the 
support of the Byzantine military forces or individual commanders 
ever more essential for the preservation of the state. Yet these 
military defeats were only one of several important causes of military 
unrest. 

Greater use of indigenous troops probably contributed to their 
propensity, and especially that of their officers, to revolt and to exert 
pressure upon the government. They probably understood the 
government better than did their mercenary predecessors, and they 
felt more able to intervene, for the populace and officials in 


19 Cf. Anecdota Graeca, ed. J. A. Cramer [Oxford 1837] 4: 249-250. 


20 Some general remarks on seventh-century army unrest: P. Yannopoulos, «“H 
Avtoxoatooixy AtA tod Butavtlov xata tov Z' Ai@va,» EEB2 37 
(1969-1970) 96-98. 
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Constantinople and elsewhere did not regard them as sheer aliens. 
They may even have honestly believed that their actions could assist 
the state, whereas many mercenaries probably cared little about 
governmental policies if they received generous pay. Therefore, the 
increasing reliance upon indigenous soldiers probably encouraged 
military intervention.*! 

Farly seventh-century sources not surprisingly express hostility 
towards soldiers’ unrest and describe it in negative terms. The 
Strategicon of Maurice, a handbook of military tactics and maxims, 
constituted a major semi-official source on the conditions and 
characteristics of rebellion. It was probably written early in the 
seventh century, and certainly between 590 and 635; yet there is no 
evidence that its author was Heraclius himself. Many provisions of 
the Strategicon against mutiny had antecedents in Roman military 
law, but they were not always observed in the late sixth century.?” 

The Strategicon of Maurice revealed a great concern for 
discipline.” Its description of the needs of the army is consistent with 


21 Utility of mercenaries: Jones, LRE 1037-1038; M. F. Hendy, “Byzantium 
1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 5th Ser., 20 
(1970) 37-38); Stein, Studien 117-129; J. Karayannopulos, Die Entstehung der 
Byzantinischen Themenordnung (Munich 1959) 11-58, for a_ different 
interpretation. 


22 Old but careful analysis: F. Aussaresses, L’Armée byzantine a la fin du VF siécle 
(Bibliothéque des Universités du Midi, Fasc. 14 [Paris 1909), who dates the 
Strategicon to the late sixth century, pp. 5-7. 


23 A. Dain, J. A. de Foucault, ‘‘Urbicius ou Mauricius?’?’ Revue des Etudes 
Byzantines 26 (1968) 123-236. A. Dain, ‘Les stratégistes byzantins,”” TM2 (1967) 
344-346 [prepared by J. A. de Foucault]; F. Aussaresses, L’Armée byzantine a la 
fin du VF siécle ... (Bordeaux-Paris 1909 [Bibliothéque des Universités du Midi, 
fasc. 14]) 5; F. Aussaresses, “L’auteur du Strategicon,” Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes 8 (1906) 23-39, all support authorship of Emperor Maurice. H. 
Mihaescu, ‘“‘Prolégoménes 4 une edition critique des TAKTIKA-ZTPATHIIKA 
de Maurice-Urbicius,” Revue des Etudes Sud-Est Européennes 5 (1967) 401-417; 
Mauricius, Arta Militara [Scriptores Byzantini VI] ed. H. Mihaescu (Bucharest 
1970) 8-13: this is the only critical edition, and will be cited henceforth as 
Mauricius, Strategicon. E. Dark6, “Influences Touraniennes sur |’évolution de l’art 
militaire des Grecs, des Romains et des Byzantins,”” Byzantion 12 (1937) 119-125 
offers strong arguments for dating it between 619 and the Arab Conquest, but does 
not satisfactorily show on pp. 121-125 that Heraclius himself composed it. I am 
grateful for an advance copy of the G. Dennis edition of the Strategicon. 
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information in the chronicles. and historical narratives. The 
placement of chapters relating to discipline in the very first book of 
the Strategicon, especially chapters 6-9, indicates the importance of 
the subject. The author tried to make certain that all soldiers 
understood the military laws. If a soldier revolted against his lower 
commander, he was to be punished, but if he committed a rebellious 
act against the comes or tribune of the tagma, he was to be 
executed.”4 If a soldier stayed on furlough too long, he was to be 
handed over to civil authorities and treated as a civilian.*> But if any 
soldiers dared a conspiracy (ovvwyooiav) or association (pateiav) 
or insurrection (otdotv), the penalty was execution.”° The author of 
the Strategicon hoped to deter soldiers from harming the property of 
private citizens: double indemnity was the penalty for injury to 
civilian property or personal injury.?”? The author warned that large 
numbers of soldiers must not be gathered in one place when there is 
no enemy, because of the opportunity for seditions: ‘““One must not 
collect a large army in one place when one is not troubled by the 
enemy, in order that the soldiers will not find the opportunity to 
become occupied with insurrections and inappropriate troublesome 
thoughts.”’?® Again, “‘It is not useful to gather together the army in 
one place for deliberation, nor continuously to summon unemployed 
soldiers. For these become the causes of revolutions in the armies. 
Let the soldiers always be occupied, even when not concerned with 
war. For idleness is a generator of disorder in the army.” Likewise, 
troops were not to travel through cultivated fields or harm towns.?? 


24 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.6.2. (62 Mihaescu). 


25 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.6.3. (62 Mihaescu). This would have deprived the 
soldier and his family and heirs of many valuable military privileges. On the terms: 
H.-G. Beck, ‘‘Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen,” Sitzungsberichte, Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, H.5 (1965) 
13-18. 


26 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.6.4. (62 Mihaescu). 
27 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.6.9, 1.7.2. (64 Mihaescu). 
28 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.9.1. (66 Mihaescu). 


29 Mauricius, Strategicon 1.99, 8.2. 14 (70, 206 Mihaescu). For a contemporary 
complaint of soldiers’ injuries to farmers: Theophylact Simocatta, Epistolae, ep. 27, 
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The Strategicon acknowledged the soldiers’ desire for booty and 
for uncorrupted leadership: “Let the general share more of the 
labors of the soldiers in battle, and less of the rewards. Thus he will 
create good will with glory from all men.”’*° To facilitate the control 
of soldiers, the author of the Strategicon recommended material 
incentives including gifts,>! extraction of loyalty oaths,*? and skillful 
oratory.*? He advised communication with the soldiers, but was 
reluctant to collect the entire army in one place, probably because he 
feared to create an occasion for disorder: “‘It is necessary at a time of 
leisure to gather the army by sections or moiraiand not as one unit in 
one place, to speak of appropriate matters, to encourage the soldiers 
by reminding them of previous successes, and to announce the 
reward from the emperor to them and their pay for the good will of 
society, and still yet to remind them of the orders which their officers 
give in writing to each unit.’’%4 

The author of the Strategicon stressed that the general should 
employ haste in extinguishing any possible unrest: “‘Reported evils, 
that is, either treacherous or conspiratorial, whether by the enemy or 
by one’s own [people], one must not overlook or defer, but [must] 
hasten to deal with them and stop them before they become 
reality.’’>> The general must ‘“‘Hasten to cut out the beginnings of 
disorders [&ta&iv| and do not wait to cut them out when they have 
become larger.’’*® 

Despite these admonitions, the author of the Strategicon warned 
that certain occasions required one temporarily to avoid 
chastisement of soldiers for unrest. It was unwise, for example, to 


ed. J. F. Boissonade (Paris 1835) 47, od Sivavtar yao yewoyds xai Aiwov xa 
OTOEATLOTHV ExeLv MOAEULOV. 


30 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.2.43 (212 Mihaescu). 
31 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.2.23 (208 Mihaescu). 
32 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.2.61 (214 Mihaescu). 
33 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.2.64 (214 Mihaescu). 
34 Mauricius, Strategicon 7.5 (168 Mihaescu). 

35 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.1.10 (198 Mihaescu). 


36 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.1.3 (196 Mihaescu). 
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punish disorders in wartime: “In time of war it is necessary to 
pretend to ignore faults of the soldiers, but one must put out of the 
way those who were responsible for revolutions [otdoewv] after that 
time.’3”7 Such a policy, however, could result in a dilemma, because 
many soldiers’ disorders began in wartime and could reach 
dangerous proportions before the return of peace. The Strategicon 
offered no advice about this potential problem. 

Contrary to those modern scholars who argue that there was no 
evidence of unreliability on the part of Byzantine mercenaries, the 
author of the Strategicon openly feared that such troops were not 
trustworthy and must be employed with great care. The Strategicon 
specifically instructed the general to guard against possible treachery 
from allied, 1.e., barbarian or non-Byzantine soldiers. Its author 
cautioned that barbarian soldiers should be assigned a camp placed 
some distance from the rest of the army and that the plans for battle 
should not be revealed to them.78 He warned against employing 
soldiers from the same ethnic group as the enemy in a given 
engagement. He recommended that such soldiers be sent away on 
some pretext, so that there would be no occasion for treachery.°? He 
likewise advised the selection of allied troops from several different 
ethnic or national groups so that they would be unable to agree upon 
‘“‘wickedness.’’*° He displayed a sophisticated and early recognition 
of both the vulnerability of the army to internal strife along ethnic 
lines and the opportunity to exploit such divisions to prevent revolts. 

The Strategicon’s references to military unrest were not the only 
statements on this problem in Late Antique strategic manuals. The 
Epitoma rei militaris of Vegetius, usually dated to the middle of the 
fifth century, contained advice on Roman mutinies somewhat similar 
to recommendations in the Strategicon of Maurice. Vegetius 
observed that tumult occurred when an army was collected and did 
not wish to fight. His primary advice to commanders was to keep the 
soldiers busy with exercises and hard labor. If necessary, however, 


37 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.1.15 (198 Michaescu); cf. 8.2.23. 

38 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.2.69 (216 Mihaescu). 

39 Mauricius, Strategicon 7.16, 7.16a 11 (174, 190-192 Mihaescu). 
40 Mauricius, Strategicon 8.2.15 (206 Mihaescu). 
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the exact sources and leaders of a mutiny should be searched out and 
separated from the rest of the men. Vegetius noted that mutinies did 
not start spontaneously: “‘A mass never broke out into sedition by 
common consent. But they are incited by a few, who hope to remain 
unpunished for their vices and crimes through their large 
numbers.’*! He preferred to avoid mutinies by training and 
discipline rather than by fear of punishment. 

It is uncertain whether strict observation of the maxims of the 
Strategicon would have pacified the army and prevented mutinies in 
the seventh century. There is little evidence that the government 
enforced the severe provisions of military law against mutineers even 
during or after the end of Justinian’s reign. Instead, it resorted to 
negotiations and incentives. The government’s laxity in paying 
troops or attempts to reduce pay constituted specific soldiers’ 
grievances for which the strategic manuals offered no remedy. The 
Strategicon, for example, did not advise how one should handle 
restive troops who have suffered a reduction of their material 
compensation. Its author inserted a few sections that reflect changed 
conditions, but in general, its dependence upon earlier military 
maxims and traditions provided inadequate answers to the many 
dimensions of seventh-century unrest. 

The hostile attitudes of sixth-century authors toward military 
unrest persisted and possibly even intensified in the early 
seventh-century literature. The poet George of Pisidia used the term 
étaé&la, “disorder” or “‘indiscipline,”’ to describe the condition of the 
army when Heraclius assumed its command.*? The writers of the 
Heraclian period probably exaggerated the poor condition of the 
army under Phocas to magnify the achievements of Heraclius; this 
was acommon practice of Byzantine historians at the inauguration of 
a new dynasty. 

The historian Theophylact Simocatta used his account of the 
serious but abortive usurpation of the Sassanian throne by Bahram, 
in 590, as an occasion for general reflection on the terrible and 
destructive features and consequences of military revolts. During the 


4! Vegetius 3.4. 


42 George of Pisidia, Expeditio Persica 2.44-48 (ed. trans. A. Pertusi, Ettal 1960 
Poemi 1:98-99; Heraclias 1.122-130 (245-246 Pertusi). 
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reign of Heraclius he composed the orations that he ascribed to 
various persons, after the manner of classical historians. His 
knowledge of and reactions to the violent revolt of Phocas, the 
slaying of Maurice and his family, and subsequent foreign and 
domestic crises probably affected his general opinions about military 
revolts. 

Theophylact made his harshest judgments on the consequences of 
military revolt in the following passage: 


Revolution [otdots] spawns the introduction of indiscipline, 
indiscipline [begets] anarchy, and anarchy is the beginning of 
dissolution, taking its birth from revolution. This making it worse, 
begets the rule by many, which manages badly that which began well. 
By the inconsistency of power and by the discordance of revolution it 
dissolves the unity and tightness of the government. It requires the 
friends of the rebels [pmiAotvedvvouc] to suffer everything and to do 
everything. For when the ship of state is guided by many oars, the 
small blow of some rock sinks it, the direction having been possessed 
by many in the face of opposite blows, pressing to steer the boat now 
here now there toward their own goal. Is it not true that if you do not 
crush the rebels, you will enslave the empire and you will be a 
plaything for [other] nations on account of the impropriety of your 
manner of life and that your lot will make you easy to capture?*3 


The above passage from Theophylact’s History is one of the 
strongest condemnations of military rebellions in sources from the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. Procopius of Caesarea had 
denounced military mutinies and had predicted their ultimate 
failure. Evagrius Scholasticus had warned that persistence in mutiny 
could only lead to bloodshed and _ public condemnation. 
Theophylact, however, argued that mutiny could result in the 
destruction of the state itself. Writing after the overthrow of 
Maurice, the civil wars of the reign of Phocas, and the difficulties at 
the beginning of the reign of Heraclius, Theophylact possessed a 
fuller appreciation of the possible consequences of military unrest. 
Hostility of educated writers such as himself towards rebellions did 


43 Theophylact 4.4. (166 Bekker); for other hostile opinions on rebels: 4.5 


(168-169 Bekker). On Theophylact: Veh, Untersuchungen zu dem byzantinischen 
Historiker Theophylaktos Simokattes, pp. 22-23. 
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not, however, prevent such events from taking place. 

Consistent with his opinions on rebellion, Theophylact displayed a 
lack of comprehension of the soldiers’ point of view. He coldly 
condemned any greed for money on the part of soldiers because he 
believed that they should fight for glory and the esteem of their 
fellow citizens for their brave deeds.‘* He likewise possessed 
exaggerated confidence in the power of rhetoric. In part a reflection 
of his low opinion of soldiers was his belief that a commander could 
sway rebellious soldiers without regard for the genuineness of their 
grievances: “‘... the force of the tongue can both rule over nature and 
legislate against necessity, and by moving opinion to change 
fortunes, it can transform everything and form and create 
submissiveness.”’*> Such unrealistic assumptions, if indeed they were 
shared by officials or military officers, may have hindered the 
solution of soldiers’ honest grievances before they escalated into 
violence. Neither Theophylact nor any other seventh-century author 
discussed military unrest except in incidental passages or in oblique 
references. None of them wrote any lengthy, let alone systematic, 
treatise on the problem which might have aided contemporary or 
subsequent officials to understand and cope with it. 

Realities diverged from the contemporary writers’ frame of 
reference. Economic conditions in the first half of the seventh 
century, which no doubt resulted at least partially from the financial 
exhaustion of the state, were a major cause of soldiers’ restiveness. 
Even Theophylact Simocatta emphasized the importance of money 
in enabling the commander to lead his soldiers.4© Emperor 
Heraclius’ court poet George of Pisidia, repeating the words of 
Cicero and Appian, fittingly referred to wealth as ‘“‘the sinews of 
war.”’’*”7 In another instance, Phocas’ General Bonosus persuaded a 
soldier in Egypt to attempt to assassinate Heraclius’ cousin Nicetas 
in 609, by promising that if he were killed, his children would receive 
a sum of money sufficiently large to support them until their death. 


44 Theophylact, Hist. 6.7. (255 Bekker). 


45 Theophylact, Hist. 6.8 (255-256 Bekker). 


46 Theophylact Simocatta, Epistolae, 10 (Boissonade 35-36): ei ut yovaos ... od 
oteatynydoc €6ynuaywyet tO otodtevpa. The life of a soldier was hard, by implication: 
Theophylact, ep. 70 (78 Boissonade). 
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Nicetas himself used money to woo the support of local commanders 
in Egypt away from Phocas.* 

There is a gap in the evidence on economic causes for military 
unrest during the reign of Heraclius (610-641). However, in 626, or 
according to one theory, 615, a riot of the Scholarii, and possibly also 
the imperial guard or Obsequium, occurred at Constantinople when 
an official tried to divert their bread ration to meet the needs of the 
regular soldiers.*? The Scholarii rushed to St. Sophia in protest and 
won the support of the Patriarch.>°° Heraclius yielded to the demands 
of the rioters. Economic grievances probably caused soldiers in the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, who had not received their pay, to murder 
John, their Exarch (governor-general), and his officials in 616.°! 

Financial problems troubled the army even after Heraclius 
decisively defeated the Sassanid Persians in 628. In 629, Byzantine 
wagon-drivers at Ctesiphon secured their back pay only with 
extreme difficulty.>? Difficulties persisted in the next decade. In 633, 
a eunuch in the bureaucracy refused to pay the Arab mercenaries on 
the Palestinian frontier their usual annual sum after alluding to the 
government’s fiscal exigencies. Exclaiming that Heraclius scarcely 
had sufficient money to pay his own regular soldiers, the eunuch 
insultingly referred to the Arabs as “‘dogs,”’ thus causing the former 
mercenaries’ desertion to the invading Muslim Arabs at that decisive 
moment and revelation of an unguarded invasion route into 
Palestine.>3 


47 George of Pisidia, Heraclias 1.163-164, ed. A. Pertusi, Poemi, 1: Epici panegirici 
(Ettal 1960] 247: = Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. vetoa waxns (3:457 Adler). Cf. Cicero, 
Philippica 5.5; Appian B. Civ. 4.99. 


48 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 109.5-7 (174 Charles). 


49 Chronicon Paschale (Dindorf 715-716); Kyra Ericsson, ‘“‘Revising a Date in the 
Chronicon Paschale,” JOBG 17 (1968) 17-28, esp. 18-21, dates the event to 615. 


50 Kyra Ericsson, “Revising a Date...”’ 18-21. 
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The historian Eutychius also provides information on the financial 
problems of the Byzantine army. He states that on the eve of the 
battle of Yarmuk in 636, Mansur, the senior imperial official at 
Damascus (and grandfather of St. John of Damascus), protested that 
Damascus lacked the funds with which to pay the large army that 
Heraclius had ordered to be collected. Mansur argued that Heraclius 
himself should find some way to pay them. Some of these newly 
recruited soldiers became angry, and they scattered when they heard 
that they might not receive their pay. The failure to pay these 
Byzantine soldiers explains in part their disorderliness and 
plundering of civilians immediately before the battle of Yarmuk.>* 

Financial problems remained serious at the end of Heraclius’ 
reign. The contemporary Egyptian historian John of Nikiu stated 
that a riot broke out in Alexandria in 641 because the official 
Philiades had exclaimed that it would be better, because it would be 
cheaper, to give the pay of twelve soldiers to one man, rather than 
have twelve soldiers drawing both pay and rations.°*> In summary, the 
government’s delinquency in paying its soldiers was a recurrent 
cause of military unrest during the first half of the seventh century. 
Events of the final years of the reign of Heraclius show that his 
military reforms, whatever they were, failed to eliminate financial 
grievances and indiscipline in his armies. Long-term economic 
grievances of the soldiers persisted in the context of a worsening 
external military and internal political crisis. It was no longer 
possible, as it had been in the fifth and sixth centuries, for an emperor 
to insulate himself from responsibility for economic and military 
conditions. 

There is no evidence that anyone in the seventh century, whether 
an individual, an officer, or an emperor, had devised — or even 
consciously labored to devise — any practical solution to the 
problem of military unrest. Crises now began to take place on rapidly 
shifting battlefronts; the new mobile warfare created unfamiliar 
kinds of contexts in which domestic military emergencies thrived. 


on Southern Palestine,” TAPA 95 (1964) 155-199. Nicephorus, Hist. (23 de Boor). 


54 Eutychius, Annales, ed. L. Cheikho (CSCO, Scrip. Arab., Ser. 3, T. 7, Pt. 2, 
Louvain 1909, 13-14) 


55 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 119. 12 (190 Charles). 
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The clichés of the Strategicon and other contemporary writings 
provided no serious answers to these new situations while they also 
never adequately solved the older problems that still plagued the 
armies. The unstable situation at the beginning of the century, in 
spite of a momentary recovery in the 620’s, deteriorated in the 
debacles of the succeeding decades. Even worse, new political and 
personal strife resulted in military turbulence for which there was no 
easy institutional, financial, or rhetorical remedy. 
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CHAPTER 7 


INSURRECTION ON THE RECEDING 
SEVENTH-CENTURY EASTERN FRONTIER 


The most frequent center of military unrest in the early decades of 
the seventh century was not Constantinople or its environs; or the 
Balkans, which had been such a hotbed in the late fifth and sixth 
centuries; or Africa, which served as the springboard for the revolt 
against Phocas. It was the eastern frontier that proved the setting for 
an enduring inheritance of rebelliousness after the revolution of 
Phocas in 602. The masses of soldiers there enabled rival generals to 
indulge their passions and pursue their ambitions. The external 
military threats, staggering battlefield reverses, its numerous sol- 
diers, and unfavorable conditions of service made this front the main 
incubator of domestic military dissatisfaction and violence in the 
seventh century. 

The single most important thread that united problems of military 
unrest in the seventh century was the emergence of armies in Asia 
Minor as threats to the government at Constantinople. The location 
of centers of military unrest had changed. Because the Balkans had 
lost its former importance as a source of soldiers,! the army of what 
had been the diocese of Thrace participated in seditions, but less 
prominently. By the end of the century it was troops from Asia 
Minor and from other regions on the empire’s periphery, Africa and 
Italy, who were the source of most domestic difficulties. 

Military unrest would reappear in the Balkans but not from 
indigenous troops. Just as the shifting of large masses of troops had 
made possible certain kinds of military intervention, indeed in- 
creased the likelihood of them, so in the seventh century the differing 


1 On the Slavic occupation of the Balkans: Lemerle, ‘Invasions et migrations” 
287-300; V. Tapkova-Zaimova, Nashestviia i eticheski promeni na Balkanite 
(Sofia 1966), passim. F. Barisic, ‘Tsar Foka (602-610) i podunavski — 
avaro-sloveni,” ZRVI 4 (1956) 73-88 with Latin summary. D. Obolensky, “‘The 
Empire and Its Northern Neighbors,” CMH? 4: 481-483, 488-489, and his 
bibliography. 
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concentration of troops contributed to the precise forms, locations, 
and opportunities for violent rebellions. 

Precedents of rebellion had occurred on the eastern frontier even 
during war with the Persians in the late sixth century. Sixth-century 
rebels, however, seldom attempted to reject or change the go- 
vernment in Constantinople, unlike some of their seventh-century 
counterparts. Unrest there became graver than that of the sixth 
century, because it became intertwined with foreign invasions and 
further complicated frontier security. 

The overthrow of Maurice, internal violence, the sudden shift of 
masses of troops into Asia Minor, and the elimination of most 
indigenous troops in Thrace, plus the appearance of a major 
permanent Bulgarian menace, quickly created a new context in 
which new civil-military relations necessarily developed. This new 
morphology required very difficult adjustments. Troops that had 
long been restless ‘in the east now moved much closer to the capital. 
They could threaten it and they secured a special influence in the 
government due to the pressing external situation that called for 
special attention to military needs and desires. The debacle on the 
eastern frontier enabled the Asian armies to exercise leverage in 
‘political decisions and in the struggles for the succession to the 
throne. 

The pattern of eastern frontier unrest that began in Phocas’ reign 
became a dominant, although intermittent, one throughout the 
seventh century, indeed up to 717. During the reigns of Phocas and 
Heraclius, military revolts and pressures emerged on the eastern 
frontiers, beginning with the uprising of Narses. They became 
interrelated with external wars and therefore complicated defense 
efforts. They all failed. Although military unrest in the early seventh 
century had some economic dimensions, it was not primarily 
economic in origin or aim, unlike most late sixth-century mutinies. 

Soldiers’ awareness of the gravity of the situation on the eastern 
frontier may have caused revolts or instability, yet the perpetual 
external military threat made it difficult for such rebellions to 
succeed. The troops who massed there could not abandon the 
frontier easily to march to Constantinople; they faced both the 
foreign armies and the established government. This situation 
required that they divide their forces unless they made a stable pact 
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with the foreign power. The repeated failure of such revolts may 
have increased soldiers’ frustrations, but they did not become so 
discouraged that they ceased to engage in rebellions. In fact, revolts 
increased with the intensification of external military pressures. 

The seventh century opened with the appearance of a new 
phenomenon: violent reactions of armies in the eastern provinces to 
sudden political changes at Constantinople. The phenomenon 
repeated itself sporadically throughout the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries. The sequence of violent actions seldom originated 
among military units who were stationed east of the straits, who 
instead reacted against changes at the capital, serving often as a sort 
of conservative force to discourage rapid or capricious change at 
Constantinople. These units tended not to initiate pressures against 
the government; it usually required some specific and controversial 
act to provoke their open dissent. 

There are four perceptible stages to seventh-century military 
unrest on the eastern frontier, although one should not insist too 
rigidly on this classification: 603-612, 613-641, 641-685, and 
685-717. In the first stage, from 603 to 612, the three examples of 
sedition, by Narses, Comentiolus (brother of Phocas), and Priscus, 
are somewhat similar. All occurred against the background of a 
Sassanid Persian invasion and thus constituted especially grave 
threats to the state. Each of these crises had to be terminated with 
great delicacy, because the empire could not afford heavy casualties 
in a civil war while simultaneously confronting the external Persian 
menace. There was also the possible danger of the rebels joining with 
Persians; such collaboration did occur in the course of the revolt of 
Narses. In each instance there were, accordingly, negotiations 
between the rebels and the government. None of these three crises 
terminated through combat. The dangerous risks that were inherent 
in these situations help to explain why, along with the grave Persian 
threat, Emperor Heraclius resumed personal campaigning, which 
emperors had avoided for such a long time. 

The cases of Comentiolus, brother of Phocas, and Priscus 
represented the new, more dangerous threats to the imperial court 
by masses of troops when the eastern front first receded into the 
center of Anatolia, within striking distance of Constantinople. The 
assumption of personal command of the armies by Heraclius, his 
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vigorous counter-thrust into Persia, and the ultimate restoration and 
eastward expansion of Byzantium’s borders in 628 temporarily 
blunted the problem of military unrest on the eastern frontier, but it 
reappeared in an intensified form after the death of Heraclius in 641, 
when the frontier again receded, this time before a new invader, and 
again drew back, permanently, the empire’s major armies into 
Anatolia. 

Narses, who commanded the important army contingents at 
Edessa, at first accepted Phocas with apparent passivity. But he 
began an obscure rebellion in late 603. He corresponded with the 
Sassanid King Chosroes II, whom he had earlier restored to the 
throne after the end of the revolt of General Bahram. He did not 
claim the throne but supported a pretender who claimed to be 
Theodosius, son of the slain Emperor Maurice. His rebellion 
occurred against a long background of unrest, insubordination, and 
military revolts by the troops who were stationed in and around 
Edessa, the most famous of which was the Monokarton mutiny of 
588. Like sixth-century revolts on the eastern frontier it began in 
Osroene but it was essentially different from its predecessors. Its 
cause was not a local insult, insensitivity, or an economic grievance, 
but instead a strong reaction against a violent change of leadership in 
Constantinople — the first such revolt in the east since the Isaurians 
unsuccessfully rebelled in opposition to the accession of Emperor 
Anastasius I in the 490’s. Live memories of earlier mutinies and a 
predisposition to more unrest may have still existed around Edessa.” 
Conscious of the political implications of religion, Narses removed 
the Bishop of Edessa — a Chalcedonian and thus favorable to 
Phocas — and replaced him with a Monophysite — an example of the 


2 On the revolt of Narses: Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius (Macler trans. Paris 1904) 
chapter 21, pp. 56-57; Mich. Syr., Chron., 10.25 (2: 379 Chabot); Theophanes, 
Chronographia, A.M. 6095-6097 (291-293 de Boor). On Narses: R. Guilland, 
‘‘Les eunuques dans |’Empire byzantin,”’ Recherches sur les institutions byzantines 
(Berlin, Amsterdam 1967) 1: 171. R. Spintler, De Phoca imperatore Romanorum 
(Diss. Jena 1905) 38-40. L. Bréhier, ‘‘Les Rapports entre Rome et Constantinople 
de l’avénement de Grégoire le Grand a la chute de Phocas (590-610),”’ exaggerated 
in saying: ‘‘Phocas avait contre lui les membres de I’aristocratie byzantine menacés 
sans cesse dans leur existence, l’armée d’Orient jalouse de l’armée du Danube qui 
l’avait porté au pouvoir....” in A. Fliche, V. Martin, Histoire de I’Eglise, 5: 73. 
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occasional interrelationship of religious and military politics. Phocas 
transferred European troops to Asia, dispatching some against the 
Persian offensive and some against Narses. After two commanders 
failed to crush Narses, Phocas appointed his nephew Domentziolus, 
who surrounded Narses and persuaded him to surrender for 
guarantees. Phocas ignored the promises and executed him 
(604-5).? 

The revolt of Narses, although abortive, immensely complicated 
Emperor Phocas’ consolidation of authority. Narses’ cooperation 
with Chosroes greatly aided the initial Sassanid offensive into 
Byzantine territory. His revolt anticipated subsequent internal 
resistance to Phocas. It is uncertain whether the Asian troops and 
officers were jealous of the good fortune of Phocas’ troops from the 
Danubian front. At any rate, it was the first revolt of the empire’s 
units on the eastern frontier after Phocas usurped power. Their 
rebellion also established a precedent, which was to be repeated 
many times in subsequent decades, of Asian troops refusing to 
accept a political change imposed by force at Constantinople. 

Emperor Heraclius did not immediately succeed in extinguishing 
all resistance by those authorities and troops who remained loyal to 
Phocas during the civil war from 608 to 610.4 In Asia Minor, 
Comentiolus, brother of Phocas and holder of the high rank of 
patricius, began a rebellion after he brought his army from the 
eastern front to Ancyra for winter quarters 1n late October or early 
November of 610.° Comentiolus’ aims are not difficult to deduce. He 


3 Theoph. A.M. 6095-6097 (291-293 de Boor); Chron. ad A.D. 846 pertinens, tr. 
J. B. Chabot, CSCO, SS, Ser. 3, T. 4, Versio, 174; Chron. ad A.D. 1234 pertinens,c. 
85, tr. J.B. Chabot, CSCO, SS, Ser. 3, T. 14, Versio, 173; Sebeos, Hist. c. 21 (56-57 
Macler). 


4 Vie de Théodore, c. 152, lines 19-67 (1: 122-123 Festugiére), for the description 
of the revolt. Cf. c. 161, line 187 (1: 144 Festugiére). Execution of Phocas and his 
closest collaborators: Chronicon Paschale (ed. L. Dindorf, Bonn 1832) 1: 699-701; 
John of Antioch, frg. 110, in Constantine VII, Excerpta de insidiis (ed. C. de Boor, 
Berlin 1905, 150), Nicephorus, Hist. (ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1880, 5). Previously 
known background: N. H. Baynes, “‘The Military Operations of the Emperor 
Heraclius,”” United Service Magazine, N.S. 46 (1913) 526-533, 659-666; 47 (1913) 
30-35. 


5 A.-J. Festugiére, Vie de Théodore de Syké6n (Subsidia Hagiographica, N° 48, 
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was the last adult male member of the Phocas family who was still at 
large. He probably feared the uncertainties of surrender, calculated 
that he had some chance for success, and may have sought to avenge 
Heraclius’ execution of his brothers Phocas and Domentziolus at 
Constantinople. Heraclius had pardoned Comentiolus’ nephew, 
Domentziolus son of Domentziolus, and he may have offered some 
kind of security guarantees to Comentiolus.® If he tried, Heraclius 
was at first unable to remove Comentiolus as commander of a 
substantial body of soldiers at Ancyra. 

The merits of Comentiolus are unknown, but he continued to 
enjoy the support and loyalty of many soldiers and other partisans of 
Phocas, who probably fled to Ancyra for asylum or to continue the 
struggle against Heraclius. It is uncertain to what extent, if at all, 
local opinion affected the allegiances of the army units in Asia Minor 
during this crisis. Heraclius’ hold on any part of Asia Minor was 
tenuous at best in the days that followed his seizure of 
Constantinople. Comentiolus still commanded the _ principal 
Byzantine army that had been fighting the Persians. There was 
danger that additional forces were wavering and might abandon 
Heraclius and rally to Comentiolus. Indeed, Heraclius’ control of the 
empire was in jeopardy; the outcome appeared to be doubtful. 
Heraclius’ dispatch of the clerics Herodianus and Philippicus as 
envoys demonstrated his alarm concerning this counterrevolt. His 
awareness of the persistence of the Persian menace heightened his 
concern. 

No armed clashes took place and not all officers joined 
Comentiolus.’ Justinus, Patrician of the Armenians, terminated the 
rebel- 
lion one evening by suddenly mustering his soldiers, who then slew 
Comentiolus.’ Military unrest ceased, perhaps as early as late 


Brussels 1970) 1 xxiv-xxxvi. All citations from the Life of St. Theodore of Sykeon 
refer to the Festugiére edition. 


6 Execution of Phocas and his officials: Joh. Ant. frg. 110 = Const. VII, Exc. de 
Insid. (150 de Boor). Date: Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6102 (298-299 de Boor): 
Nicephorus, Hist. (5 de Boor); John of Nikiu, Chron.c. 110. 5-7 (177-178 Charles). 


7 Vie de Théodore, c. 152, lines 54-63 (1: 123 Festugiére). 
8 Vie de Théodore, c. 152, lines 63-67 (1: 123 Festugiére). 
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October or November 610, or as late as winter 611.9 Comentiolus 
had been planning to unleash a major offensive against Heraclius, 
but its timing is uncertain; perhaps he calculated that it would begin 
with the return of good campaigning weather in the spring of 611. 

It is difficult to understand the counterrevolt of Comentiolus, due 
to the sparse sources. There is no evidence that he officially claimed 
the throne for himself, but his was no minor mutiny. It occurred at 
the most critical moment when Heraclius was attempting to 
consolidate his authority and normalize governmental functions. 
Finally, it took place on the tottering Persian front, after the 
conclusion of the normal campaign season, when Byzantium 
enjoyed a respite from combat. 

The rebellious precedents of the 588-589 mutiny at Monokarton 
and the abortive revolt of General Narses at Edessa had, in acertain 
sense, accustomed troops on the eastern frontier to military 
mutiny.!° The revolts of Narses and Comentiolus were symptomatic 
of the new unreadiness of Anatolian military units to accept any 
sudden, unexpected, violent, or possibly illegal change of 
government at Constantinople. They were unwilling to allow armies 
elsewhere in the empire to determine the fortunes of the government 
without consulting them. Once emperors began to seize the throne 
violently through provincial revolts in other areas of the empire, 
commanders and troops in Asia Minor began to make claims of their 
own. Even though no permanent military depositions of emperors 
and successful seizures of the throne at Constantinople had occurred 
since the victories of Constantine I until Phocas slew Maurice (the 
case of Julian the Apostate is a special case), the revolts of Narses 
and of Comentiolus demonstrated that the seizure of Constantinople 
by military force did not insure that the Asian armies automatically 
would recognize the new emperor. The revolt of Comentiolus posed 
a greater immediate threat to Heraclius than had the revolt of Narses 
at Edessa to Phocas or the soldiers’ mutiny at Monokarton to 


9 Vie de Théodore, c. 152, lines 63-64, c. 153, lines 1-2 (1: 123 Festugiére). 


10 Revolt of Narses: Sebeos, Histoire de Héraclius c. 21 (trans. F. Macler, Paris 
1904, 56-57); Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6096-6097 (292-293 de Boor). Mutiny at 
Monokarton: Theophylact Sim. Hist. 3. 1-4 (112-119 Bekker); Evagrius, HE 6. 
4-13 (224-231 Bidez-Parmentier); Goubert, Byzance avant I’Islam 1: 104-113. 
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Maurice. No major mountain chain such as the Taurus separated 
Comentiolus and his troops from Constantinople; it was a revolt in 
the middle of the Anatolian plateau. Only the Bosphorus provided 
any natural barrier to an assault upon Constantinople. This was the 
first occasion since the reign of Anastasius I when a change in the 
imperial succession at Constantinople had produced armed 
resistance by military forces on the northern side of the Taurus 
Mountains. Yet the situation in 610 was more critical than in 491; 
while Zeno had died from natural causes, Phocas had perished 
violently, thereby increasing bitterness in his partisans. Moreover, 
the empire now faced a far more formidable Persian threat.! 
The revolt of Comentiolus had a momentous effect upon the 
implementation of any new defense plans by Heraclius for Asia 
Minor, Syria, or the Armenian areas. It delayed Heraclius’ efforts to 
consolidate his authority and to normalize transportation of military 
supplies, and, most of all, to organize some reasonable strategy 
against the Persians. If recrimination and loyalty investigations 
followed the assassination of Comentiolus, they would have 
temporarily hurt army morale and efficiency. At any rate, the 
counterrevolt cost Heraclius and the empire desperately needed 
time. It is not surprising that the Persians decided to open a major 
offensive against the Byzantine Empire at such a vulnerable moment 
in spring 611, despite Heraclius’ diplomatic overtures. The 
contemporary Chronicon Paschale contains positive proof of the 
harmful effects of the actions of Comentiolus, and perhaps other 
die-hard supporters of the cause of Phocas, on efforts to terminate 
war with the Persians. It cites the text of a formal letter to Chosroes 
in August 615, in which three important officials apologize for 
Heraclius’ inability to send the customary ambassadors to the 
Persian king announcing his accession after the execution of Phocas. 
He was prevented from doing this promptly not only by the war 
raging between Byzantium and Persia, but also by reason of “still 
more, the civil war’’, that is, civil war that continued after the end of 
Phocas and Heraclius’ allegedly reluctant acceptance of the throne. 
Although he receives no specific mention, the reference to continued 


11 See remarks of Evagrius, HE 3.41 (144 Bidez-Parmentier), who boasts of the 
peaceful imperial succession under Christian emperors at Constantinople. 
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civil war can only apply to the resistance of Comentiol- 
us.!? The death of Comentiolus did not terminate military unrest for 
long on the eastern frontier. Exigencies of defense against the 
Persians required the concentration of masses of soldiers in Asia 
Minor to confront the Persian invasion and, specifically, their 
occupation of Caesarea in 611. 

The eastern front, and Asia Minor in particular, became the site of 
a third domestic military crisis, in 612. This major internal military 
crisis was a clash between Heraclius and Priscus, Count of the 
Excubitors and son-in-law of Phocas. Through his marriage to 
Phocas’ daughter Domentzia, Priscus may have benefited from some 
continuing identification with the Phocas family, whose name was 
not totally unpopular with soldiers. Moreover, Priscus had probably 
learned from his earlier mishandling of military  sedi- 
tions.!9 

After Heraclius’ accession, Priscus, who continued to occupy the 
powerful post of Count of the Excubitors, took a command in 
Cappadocia where, far from Constantinople, he reasserted his 
independent ways. He commanded the principal Byzantine units in 
Anatolia. Cappadocia was to be the center of military unrest 


12 Letter to Chosroes carried by the Pretorian Prefect Olympius, the Prefect of the 

City Leontius, and the presbyter and syncellus of Hagia Sophia, Anastasius: 

Chronicon Paschale (Dindorf 1: 708). F. Délger, Regesten Nr. 166 (Munich and 

Berlin 1924) 1: 18, could not understand the passage (‘‘ist nicht klar’) because he 

did not know of the continuing resistance of Comentiolus. Persian offensive: 

Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6102 (299 de Boor); Agapius de Menbidj, Kitab al-‘Unvan 

= Histoire Universelle (ed. trans A. A. Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis 8 [1912] 

450). Cf. Bury, LRE! 2: 214-217; Baynes, ‘‘Military Operations” United Service 
Magazine, N.S. 47 (1913) 36-37; A. Stratos, To Bufavriov ordv Z’ Al@va 1: | 
252-254, 256-257; I. A. Kulakovskii, Istoriia Vizantii (Kiev 1915) 3: 34. For 

background on the offensive: N. Pigulevskaia, Vizantiia i Iran na rubezhe VI i VIII 
vekov (Akademiia Nauk, Institut Vostokovedeniia, Trudy 46, Moscow-Leningrad 

1946) 195-199; A. Kolesnikov, “Iran v nachale VII veka,” Palestinskii Sbornik 22 
[85] (1970) 81-85. Negotiations: Sebeos, Hist. d’Héraclius c. 24 (65 Macler); 
Anon. Chron. ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens (ed. J. F. Chabot, CSCO, SS, 

Versio, Ser. 3, vol. 14 CIX [Louvain 1937] c. 91, p. 177). On the date of the 

offensive, see Kaegi, ‘“New Evidence on the Early Reign of Heraclius,” BZ 66 

(1973) 322-324. 


13 Priscus marries Domentzia: Theoph. Chron., A.M. 6099 (294 de Boor). On the 
Count of the Excubitors: Jones, LRE 2: 658. 
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repeatedly in the seventh century. His initial task was to recapture 
Caesarea and ensnare the Persian troops who had occupied it. 
Heraclius visited Priscus to help him devise a strategy against the 
Persians in 612, probably soon after they succeeded in breaking out 
of the Byzantine siege lines. The Persians’ escape was embarrassing 
to Priscus, who was responsible for the conduct of the siege; the 
public had assumed that the Persians were irrevocably trapped in 
late 611, and had been expecting news of a great victory.'4 
Priscus probably was sensitive to any suggestions, criticism, or 
interference by Heraclius. However, the Persian escape damaged 
Priscus’ prestige. It was a propitious time for Heraclius to try to 
remove him in order to gain, finally, complete control over the 
Byzantine armies. Priscus’ recent failure to close the trap on the 
Persians at Caesarea stimulated the displeasure of Heraclius and his 
desire to improve the performance of his officers. During the visit by 
Heraclius to Priscus’ headquarters, Priscus resentfully remarked that 
an emperor must not leave the capital to concern himself with distant 
military affairs, as the historian Nicephorus reports. His haughty 
words offended Heraclius, who concealed his own feelings While he 
waited for an appropriate moment to retaliate.'!> According to the 
Patriarch Nicephorus’s History, in late 612 Heraclius invited Priscus 
to Constantinople, summoned the senate, a mass of the people, 
together with the Patriarch Sergius, and asked them, “‘He who insults 
the emperor gives offense to whom?” And they said, ‘‘to God, who 
made him emperor.” After Priscus concurred, Heraclius reminded 
him how he feigned illness at Caesarea, how he himself had first 
declined the rank of emperor in favor of Priscus. Taking a book, he 
struck Priscus on the jaw and then said, ‘““What you have not done as 
a son-in-law would you do as a friend?’ He immediately ordered 
him to be tonsured.!© This account is plausible and is a clear example 
of the use of the senate and the Patriarch as institutions of 
appropriate legitimacy and majesty to pass judgment on a powerful 


14 Vie de Théodore, c. 153, lines 13-16 (1: 123-124 Festugiére). 
15 Nicephorus, Hist. (5 de Boor). 
16 Nicephorus, Hist, (6 de Boor). 
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military figure. On 5 December 612, Priscus became a monk and 
Heraclius consolidated his control over military units by appointing 
his cousin Nicetas to the rank of Count of the Excubitors and 
Philippicus, who now returned to active life after his enforced 
monastic retirement, to replace Priscus as commander of the 
substantial number of troops at Ceasarea. 

The difficulties between Priscus and Heraclius become more 
comprehensible when examined in the light of the abortive revolt of 
Comentiolus. Priscus’ troops had recently rebelled under 
Comentiolus and had no special allegiance to Heraclius. Priscus 
benefited from the precedents of Narses at Edessa and Comentiolus 
at Ancyra. On the other hand, the repeated truculence of the Asian 
armies may have been the factor, along with the grave Persian threat, 
that caused Heraclius to decide to break long precedents and resume 
campaigning in person. He may have reached that decision because 
too many recent examples of eastern army commanders’ self-will © 
gave warning of even more serious future revolts if he did not assume 
personal command of the armies on the eastern front. Amidst these 
circumstances he assumed personal command in the spring of 613.1” 

The confrontation of Heraclius and Priscus was the final incident 
in the first period of trouble on the seventh-century frontier. The 
revolt of Narses had marked the first occasion in which eastern 
troops had rebelled against a reigning emperor since the fifth 
century; it was a reaction against the first murder of a reigning 
emperor at Constantinople. The second revolt, that of Phocas’ 
brother Comentiolus in late 610, constituted the final stage of a civil 
war as well as the first time that troops who were stationed inside 
Anatolia had become involved in civil conflict since the Isaurian 
troubles of the late fifth century. The third confrontation, that of 
Priscus, marked the first instance of unrest in Cappadocia, the 
location of repeated trouble later in the century. This clash 
underlined more prominently than the earlier two the potential 


17 Vie de Théodore, c. 166, lines 1-24 (1: 153-154 Festugiére). For date 
calculations, cf. V. Grumel, La chronologie (Traité d’Etudes Byzantines, I, Paris, 
1958) 310-312. Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, c. 24 (67-78 Macler). Date: 
Chronicon Paschale 1: 703-704. Cf. Baynes, “Military Operations”’ 47 (1913) 169; 
Kulakovskii, Istoriia Vizantii 3: 35-36. 
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divergence of interests between military commanders and the 
emperor. It ended, however, the first sequence of known cases of 
rebellion and friction on the eastern frontier; the years that followed 
witnessed an internal cohesiveness that crumbled only in the 630’s. 
The decision of Heraclius to campaign in person, together with his 
victories, probably contributed to the temporary subsidence of 
revolts on this front. One of the elements that had facilitated 
independent behavior or outright mutiny had been the relative 
isolation of the eastern front from Constantinople, thereby 
inhibiting easy control. Situations could no longer fester so seriously 
when the emperor was present and could act speedily and decisively. 
Heraclius’ decision in 612-613 to campaign in person probably not 
only led to his ultimate triumph over the Persians in 628 but checked 
for more than twenty years a dangerous local trend toward 
rebelliousness. If he had not assumed personal command, this 
tendency would almost certainly have intensified in the wake of the 
reverses Of 614-626. His timing proved to be fortunate for the 
preservation of internal stability. The first period of seventh-century 
unrest on the eastern frontier had the beneficial result of forcing 
Heraclius to establish more absolute and direct authority over his 
armies than any of his predecessors had exercised since Theodosius 
I. 

Heraclius’ resumption of campaigning in person required the 
development of new relationships between the emperor and his 
soldiers. Yet the precedents of Heraclius himself helped to create a 
new ideal of the soldier-emperor which more soldiers and 
commanders might reasonably expect, and this precedent probably 
created more potential conditions for military rebellions, that is, 
soldiers now might demand an active soldier-emperor which had 
been inconceivable in the sixth century. 

From 613 to 635 the Byzantium army was engaged in strenuous 
and sometimes desperate military campaigns against the Persians, 
whom it ultimately crushed, the Avars, and, finally, the emerging 
menace of Arab raids into Palestine. Heraclius’ efforts to reform 
military discipline, his personal attention to and presence among his 
soldiers, and his victories all helped to discourage indiscipline and 
revolt. Despite the grave external military threats, there is no 
evidence for serious military unrest until the end of the period, when 
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failure to pay mercenaries caused those who were guarding the 
southern frontier, or Limes Palestinae, to desert. The familiar 
phenomenon of military unrest in the context of warfare on the 
eastern frontier not surprisingly reappeared during the late 630’s, 
when the Byzantines attempted to devise a defense of Palestine and 
Syria against these new invaders. 

Arabic sources indicate that the Byzantine forces that faced the 
Arab invaders of Palestine and Syria in the 630’s were in poor 
condition, occasionally vociferous in communicating their views to 
higher authorities, and potentially rebellious. These sources have 
received inadequate investigation, yet their testimony conforms to 
the known outlines of the situation of Byzantine soldiery in the early 
and late seventh century, and it makes more explicable the otherwise 
sudden and strange revolt of the Armenian Baanes or Vahan, one of 
the two principal Byzantine commanders at the decisive battle of 
Yarmuk in 636, which determined that the Arabs would inherit 
control of Palestine.and Syria. 

Some Arabic sources assert that Heraclius vacillated in deciding 
whether or not to come to terms with the invading Arabs. Their 
accounts may be fanciful, but it is noteworthy that they emphasize 
that Heraclius wavered in the face of strong pressures from his 
closest associates, or from unidentified patricians, or from delega- 
tions from Jerusalem and from those cavalrymen and other rich and 
great men who had fled to Caesarea Maritima, long a major 
administrative and military center, from various areas of Syria. At 
any rate, these sources imply that Heraclius did not unilaterally 
determine his military strategy for the defense of Syria and Palestine 
but bent to the pressures and protests of influential men who 
included military officers and, according to one source, cavalry who 
had fled from the advancing Arabs. One cannot accept the testimony 
of these. Arabic sources uncritically, but their description of the 
effect of rising pressures by powerful men is not inconsistent with 
other known instances of dissatisfaction and the general trend of 
unrest in the last years of Heraclius’ reign and in the years which 
immediately followed his death. There is a certain plausibility to the 
reports in these sources, yet it is unclear how their authors could have 
gained accurate information about such important internal 
Byzantine decisions, and, furthermore, there are no confirmatory 
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Greek references.'® 

Even though the Futuh al-Sham, a late history of the conquest of 
Syria, is usually considered to be unreliable, at least one eminent 
Arabist, Caetani, has conceded that some of its information is 
plausible and not without value. Its references to the disorderliness 
of the Byzantine soldiers of Vahan, specifically their mistreatment of 
Syrian civilians .and their livestock and other property, find 
corroboration in other sources.'? Not only does the somewhat 
dubious history of Pseudo-Wagqidi also speak of these soldiers’ 
misconduct, but the more trustworthy Eutychius (a Christian Arab) 
described the anger, frustration, and desertion of many soldiers of 
General Vahan when they learned that there was insufficient money 
in Damascus to pay them.”° Finally, the late Monophysite historian 
Michael the Syrian reported similar disorderly acts and mistreatment 
of civilians in Byzantine Mesopotamia by Byzantine soldiers under 
the command of the Armenian General David in 640.7! The abortive 
military pronunciamento of Vahan at Yarmuk is more comprehen- 
sible in the light of the testimony of the Futuh al-Sham; soldiers who 
have already become disorderly and out of control are precisely the 
sort who might suddenly hail their commander as emperor, even in 
the context of a crucial military combat with a foreign foe. During the 
battle of Yarmuk, those Byzantine troops who were under the 
command of General Vahan, an Armenian, revolted, denounced 
Heraclius, and proclaimed Vahan emperor. The other units, under 
the command of Theodore the Sacellarius, then withdrew from 


18 Muhammad ibn Abdullah al-Azdi al-Basri, Tarikh Futith al-Sham, ed. Abd 
al-Mu‘nim ‘Abd Allah ‘Amir (Cairo 1970) 175-177. cf. L. Caetani, Annali 
dell’Islam 3.2: 579-580. | 


19 Al Azdi al-Basri, Futih al-Sham (151-152 ‘Abd Allah ‘Amir). For a negative 
evaluation of the Futih, M. J. De Goeje, Mémoire sur le Fotouho’s-Scham attribué 
a Abou Ismail al-Bacgri (Mémoires d’histoire et de géographie orientales, no. 2, 1st 
ed. Leiden 1864). 


20 Pseudo-Wagidi, The Conquest of Syria, ed. W. N. Lees (Bibliotheca Indica, No. 
66, Calcutta 1854) Fasc. 2, pp. 43-61, 111-116, 116-120. Eutychius, Annales, ed. 
L. Cheikho, CSCO Scrip. Arab. Ser. 3, T. 7, Pt. 2 (Louvain 1909) 13-14. Latin 
trans. in PG 111: 1096. 
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battle. Vahan fell in the ensuing rout.2? The government’s failure to 
pay these troops probably contributed to their proneness to revolt. 
The abortive rebellion did not occur in a vacuum. The indiscipline 
that Byzantine soldiers displayed during their plundering of Syrian 
civilians and their own desertions were a natural prelude to their 
rebellious act of the deposition of Heraclius and proclamation of 
Vahan as emperor. 

It was a tribute to Heraclius’ leadership that other army 
revolutions had not previously occurred. He was fortunate, in this 
case, that the Arab victory at Yarmuk eliminated the problem of this 
rebellion for him. The incident may have alerted him to the danger of 
entrusting a general with too many troops and resources, and it 
certainly would have made him even more careful in selecting 
commanders and units to fight on the Syrian frontier front. Perhaps it 
influenced his decision to abandon the defense of Syria and 
Palestine. It may well have contributed to his alleged mental 
incapacitation. Theophanes indicated that it was not Vahan himself 
but his troops who caused the revolt. Unfortunately, he offered no 
other details. At any rate, this incident, in addition to the conspiracy 
of Theodore and Athalaric, was symptomatic of growing unrest and 
dissatisfaction within the army. These unsuccessful revolts presaged 
the military uprisings, unrest, and difficulties immediately following 
the death of Heraclhius. 

The disorderly and mutinous conduct of Byzantine troops — 
however obscure — during the campaign of 636 against the Arabs 
which culminated at Yarmuk fit into the broader pattern of early 
seventh-century rebellion on the eastern frontier. Earlier instances 
of rebellion had sometimes contributed to enemy victories, e.g., the 
revolt of Comentiolus in late 610 aided the Persian offensive of 611, 
but the unrest in 636 was an important cause of the Byzantine 
military debacle that resulted in a permanent radical shrinking of the 
eastern frontier. A final instance of such rebellion occurred in 640, 
when the General Titus and his troops rebelled in disgust against the 
disorders and atrocities committed by the other Byzantine troops 


22 Theoph. Chron. A.M. 6126 (de Boor 337-338). Stratos, To BuCavttov 3: 72-81. 
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under General David.?> This was the final rebellion in the stormy 
history of the Byzantine army in Mesopotamia and Osroene, 
because it contributed to the irrevocable loss of Mesopotamia. In 
sum, unrest on the eastern frontier was a recurring phenomenon 
during the first four decades of the seventh century. However skillful 
Heraclius had been in reorganizing his troops in the 620’s, he was 
unable to prevent disorder, dissension, and outright mutiny from 
inhibiting the army’s performance against the invading Arabs in the 
final critical years of his reign. 

In a broader perspective, however, the most serious domestic 
military threat to Heraclius after 612 was not the abortive rebellion 
of General Vahan during the battle of Yarmuk in 636, or any other 
mutiny on the eastern front, but a conspiracy of his own bastard son 
Athalaric and his brother’s son Theodore, together with some 
military officers at Constantinople, perhaps late in 637. The plot of 
Athalaric was discovered in time: both Athalaric and Theodore 
suffered mutilation. Other participants, including a number of 
Armenian officers, were also punished.”* The news of the plot deeply 
shocked Heraclius himself, since he had been fond of Athalaric, and 
it contributed to his inability to develop an effective defense against 
the emerging Arab threat. It resulted in the removal of trusted 
military officers at a critical moment, probably worsening army 
morale and creating uncertainty and mistrust even among those 
officers who were not dismissed. 

The reasons for the plot are unclear. New elements of instability 
included the birth of a son Constantine Heraclius, who became heir 
to the throne, to his wife Martina, as well as the removal of 
Theodore, Heraclius’ brother, as commander in Palestine because of 
his inadequate performance against the Arab invasion. Arab 
successes probably encouraged dissatisfaction with Heraclius and a 
desire for a more effective leader in those critical times. Perhaps the 
younger Theodore, nephew of Heraclius, coveted the throne for 
himself and feared Martina’s enmity. Heraclius’ mental incapacita- 
tion was damaging the state and may have encouraged conspiracies. 


23 Michael the Syrian, Chronique 11.10 (Chabot 2: 443-444). 


24 Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius ch. 29 (93-94 Macler); Nicephorus, Hist. (25 de 
Boor). Date: Stratos, Td Bufavtiov 3: 147, 231. 
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Athalaric’s conspiracy probably made Heraclius more cautious and 
hesitant to entrust any commander with substantial numbers of men 
and resources. It may help to explain his inaction in his last years, 
which were so decisive for the empire.”> 


25 Defeat of Theodore the Elder: Sebeos, Histoire, ch. 30 (96 Macler); Theoph. 
A.M. 6125 (337 de Boor). 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE GROWTH OF MILITARY INFLUENCE 
641-685 


Part 1: The Historical Background 


Heraclius’ military achievements against the Persians in the 620’s 
failed to erase the violence that had been necessary to overthrow 
Phocas and bring himself to the throne. His own authority and 
prestige were sufficiently strong to prevent rival generals, after the 
assassination of Phocas’ brother Comentiolus, from commencing 
any major civil wars over the throne, such as had occurred earlier in 
Roman history. He managed to secure the confidence and 
admiration of his troops. However, his inability to defend Syria and 
Palestine, his failure to pay his soldiers there, in addition to the youth 
and rivalry of his heirs and Martina, his second wife, and his own 
mental deterioration, helped to make it possible for generals to 
assume a powerful role in government affairs after his death. Yet the 
decisive role that generals and their soldiers assumed after his death 
was due less to any concerted and carefully planned actions of the 
military than to the weakness of civilian officials and their invocation 
of military assistance. Once military authorities were summoned, 
however, they did not remain docile instruments but began to pursue 
ambitions of their own. 

Heraclius’ death (11 January or February 641) left the empire in 
the hands of his young sons, Constantine III (by his first wife), who 
quickly died, and his controversial second wife Martina’s two sons 
Heraclonas (Constantine Heraclius) and David, and a regency. The 
disputed succession enabled the armies to win considerable leverage 
in political affairs; contenders necessarily made recourse to them. In 
- anticipation of a succession crisis, the armies had met and had sworn 
an oath to Heraclonas.! The uncertainties created conditions in 
which appeals to external force were likely. Those who possessed 


1 Chronique de Séert, ch. 107 (629 Scher-Griveau). 
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and commanded such force became aware of their potential leverage 
and bargained dearly for it. 

Money and personal rivalries (‘“‘Lust for office and other motives,”’ 
as John of Nikiu expressed it?) were principal elements in the 
ensuing unrest. Empress Martina encountered trouble with the 
soldiers not only because her favorite general, Domentianus, had 
lost their respect because of his flight from combat, but also because 
he defended an official who insulted them.’ The persistence of 
monetary considerations as a determinant of military intervention 
continued a trend that had existed throughout the previous 
half-century. Heraclius’ eldest son Constantine, recognizing that he 
was ill, was persuaded by his treasurer Philagrius to provide for the 
imperial succession. He gave Philagrius’ adjutant Valentinus, an 
Armenian, money and authorization to resist any encroachments by 
Martina, and he appointed him commander of the troops in Asia, 
perhaps Count of the Obsequium. The money, initially in the 
amount of 50,000 nomismata, which was supplemented with a- 
nother 16,000, was intended to guarantee the army’s stead- 
fastness.* 

Immediately after the death of Constantine, Martina succeeded in 
crowning her son Heraclius, or more popularly, Heraclonas, who 
was fifteen years old. She relied upon the army of Thrace to expel the 
treasurer Philagrius: ‘“‘And he [Heraclonas] had the army from the 
province of Thrace brought to the city of Constantinople, and he 


John of Nikiu, Chronicle 119.6 (189 Charles); cf. J. Jarry, ‘““Hérésies et factions en 
Egypte byzantine,” Bulletin de I’Institut francais d ‘archéologie orientale 62 (1964) 
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banished Philagrius the treasurer to the province of Africa....’” 
Many of Philagrius’ associates were purged and even beaten. 
Apparently the Thracian units were summoned into the city to 
strengthen the government sufficiently so that it could dare to 
dismiss Philagrius, who was popular within the capital. These loyal 
soldiers also probably served to protect the government of Martina 
and Heraclius against any Constantinopolitan conspiracy or 
uprising. Thus the army of Thrace did participate in political 
struggle, not in its former position of military insubordination but as 
a loyal instrument of the government of Martina and Pyrrhus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Valentinus judiciously employed Philagrius’ money to excite the 
troops against Martina. He secured the support of Theodore, who 
drove Domentianus, the favorite of Martina, out of Alexandria, and 
also gained the support of Byzantine troops on Cyprus.° Heraclonas 
sailed across the Bosphorus in an attempt to conciliate the rebellious 
Asian troops of Valentinus by a speech, accompanied by “‘a great 
number” of bishops, monks, and priests. He personally appealed to 
the soldiers to ‘“‘make peace with God,” invoking the welfare of 
Christianity. His attempt to persuade them of the justice of his own 
position failed, for Valentinus had won over the entire army and 
astutely observed that ‘‘Martina’s strength lies in the fighting men 
which are with her sons.’’’ Heraclonas yielded in September 641, 
promising to take back Constans II and Philagrius. David, the 
brother of Heraclonas, was to be crowned as Tiberius. Heraclonas, 
General Domentianus and other patricians as well as Patriarch 
Pyrrhus personally went to S. Sophia to witness the coronation of 
Constans II, the son Constantine, in late September. Heraclonas 
received the approval of the patricians for his agreement with 


>John of Nikiu, Chronicle 120.23 (191 Charles). Background: Stratos, Td 
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Valentinus, who received in turn the coveted post of Count of the 
Excubitors. Military commanders may already have secured a 
powerful voice in imperial policies.’ 

John of Nikiu stated that it was the army in Cappadocia which 
soon became dissatisfied with this settlement among Heraclonas, 
Valentinus, and Constans II. The troops claimed to have a letter 
from Martina and Pyrrhus to David [possibly a logothete] which 
instructed him to wage war vigorously against the rebellious troops 
in Cappadocia.? Although the letter may have been a forgery, it 
incited these rebel troops, who ‘“‘began to commit atrocities.’’ The 
military unrest in Cappadocia ultimately led to a civilian and military 
uprising in Constantinople.!° The outcome late in 641 was the 
mutilation of Heraclonas and his brother David, the fall of Martina, 
the concentration of all imperial authority in the name of Constans 
II, who was now ten years of age, the deposition and exile of Pyrrhus, 
and the recall of Philagrius from exile.!! 

The sources provide contradictory accounts of the sequence of 
events. The chronicler Theophanes reported that a patrician 
Valentinianus rebelled against Constans II, but was killed by the 
emperor; presumably he was identical to Valentinus. Although he 
led 3,000 troops, a Constantinopolitan mob killed him after one of 
his officers attempted to injure Patriarch Pyrrhus at S. Sophia.!? 
Theophanes stated that Constans II killed the rebel ‘‘Valentinian”’ 
(Valentinus) in the third year of his reign (643-644).13 


8 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 120.44 (196 Charles). Nicephorus, Hist. (30 de Boor). 
For confirmation of the name Valentinus and his appointment as Count of the 
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More probable was the account of John of Nikiu, that early in 642 
Valentinus did attempt to assume the purple but was compelled, bya 
riot at Constantinople, to abandon his pretensions. He was taken 
before Constans II, to whom he swore an oath that he had acted not 
to usurp the throne but to defend the empire more effectively against 
the Muslims.!* John of Nikiu added that Valentinus became head of 
the army after Constans II agreed to marry Valentinus’ daughter and 
then proclaim her Augusta. The chronicler Sebeos stated that 
Valentinus wished to take the throne in order.to become head of the 
army. Valentinus did assume command of the army but failed to halt 
the Arab invasions.'> He probably was slain at Constantinople, and 
he was replaced by his former subordinate, Theodore.!® 

The young Emperor Constans II (641-668; ten years old at his 
accession) managed to win popularity among the soldiers. In the 
words of the Chronicle of Seert: ‘“This man, despite, his youth, knew 
how to win by his benefits the affection of the army and the rest of the 
people,....”"!7 Thus the army’s loyalty and good will toward Constans 
II derived from the “‘benefits” that the emperor bestowed upon it. 
Once again, the opportunities for material gain played a critical role 
in determining the orientation of soldiers and their officers in 
internal politics. 

Military unrest, the rivalries and the ambitions of commanders, 
materially inhibited the defense of Northern Syria and especially of 
Egypt and Cyrenaica!® at the moment of the Arab breakthrough. 


14 John of Nikiu, Chronicle 120.61-62 (198-199 Charles). Also on these events: A. 
Stratos, To BuCavtiov (Athens 1972) 4:17-20; he dates the death of Valentinus to 
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The central government could not give the external threat its 
undivided attention. The uncertain loyalties and actions of certain 
generals and military units probably deterred the government from 
sending the best units into action with full resources against the 
Arabs, either because they themselves were untrustworthy or, if they 
were trustworthy, because they might be needed as actual or 
potential counterweights to possible rebel units. John of Nikiu stated 
‘‘And the General Valentinus and his troops were not able to give 
any assistance to the Egyptians.’’!? 

No direct relationship existed between the military unrest of the 
succession crisis, including the rebellion of Valentinus and his men, 
and the revolt of Exarch Gregory in Africa in 646-647. Gregory 
proclaimed himself emperor and championed an anti-Monophysite, 
that is a Catholic, Christological position (there were many exiles, 
both religious and political, in Africa in the seventh century — it was 
an area to which the government frequently exiled undesirables).?° 
Gregory was surely aware of the recent sedition of Valentinus, of the 
military unrest that immediately preceded the loss of Egypt to the 
Arabs, and of the fact that Constans Il owed his throne to his 
soldiers. Gregory may also have benefited from popular 
dissatisfaction with the government’s failure to develop a more 
effective resistance against the Arabs. Yet it was the Arabs who 
quickly terminated Gregory’s rebellion; he fell in battle against them 
in 647. His insurgency hindered the province’s defenses: the central 
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government could not send aid in the form of troops and supplies for 
the defense of the province when a usurper controlled it. 

An interlude of domestic peace ensued, after the collapse of the 
revolt of Gregory the Exarch in 647. Constans II and his advisers 
used the time to attempt to enforce uniformity of religious opinion 
within the army. In his doctrinal decree of the Typos in 648, 
Constans II ordered that those who held military commissions or 
service appointments would lose them if they refused to conform to 
the Typos’ prohibition against discussion of Christological de-. 
finitions.2! It is unknown how zealously he enforced this re- 
gulation. 

In 651, when he was about twenty, Constans II wished to conclude 
peace with the Umayyad Caliph Mu‘awiya, but, Sebeos observed,2? 
‘‘as the Emperor Constantine was a child, he could not accomplish 
the matter without the consent of the army and he ordered Procopius 
to go with this army to Damascus to Mu‘awiya, the head of the 
Ishmaelite army, and to conclude the peace treaty with the assent of 
the army. When Procopius had received the imperial order and 
consulted the soldiers, he went with them to Mu‘awiya, the head of 
the Ishmaelite army at Damascus, indicated the amount of tribute, 
determined the frontier, obtained the treaty, and departed.’”2? It is 
doubtful indeed whether the whole army accompanied Procopius to 
Damascus for the negotiations. Perhaps a token representative 
group of soldiers or officers accompanied him.?4 However, there is 
no reason to doubt that consultation with the soldiers occurred. 

Constans I began to fear that George Magister of Constantinople 
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might engage in insurrection, because: ‘“The head of the army’of this 
side [meaning, praesental army on “‘this side” of the Bosphorus?] 
was dear to all of the soldiers.” Constans II learned of the developing 
sedition in 652 while at Dvin, in Armenia. George was with the 
troops in Thrace. Fearing to recall George openly, Constans swore 
Smbat Bagratuni, commander of troops in Thrace, to loyalty and 
then had George Magister brought to him through a deception. The 
soldiers had sufficient respect for imperial authority that they 
yielded George upon imperial orders, but then became furious that 
he was arrested and executed. They consequently accused Smbat 
himself of being‘*® ... the cause of the projected insurrection” so that 
Constans would execute him. The emperor saved him from the angry 
soldiers by separating him from the army of Thrace, even though he 
had been commander of it. Constans exiled Smbat because “... his 
own troops condemned him and rebelled....’’2° 

The incident demonstrated that the army of Thrace still posed a. 
potential threat to the emperor in the middle of the seventh century, 
and it had wide repercussions. In the words of Sebeos: ‘“‘Now I shall 
tell also of the trouble of the kingdom of the Greeks and the 
calamities of destruction which never ceased in the [intestine] 
constant war, the bloodshed, and the massacre of the principal 
figures and advisers of the empire, to whom were attributed the aim 
of killing the emperor. For that reason, they massacred all of the 
notables, and not an adviser remained in the empire, for the 
inhabitants of the country were massacred without exception; they 
were annihilated as well as the princes who were in the empire.’’?° 
This general purge probably enabled Constans II to become an 
independent ruler in his own right. He no longer lay under the 
influence of those advisers who had wielded so much authority in his 
early years. He achieved this at great cost, however, including 
possibly the mysterious execution of his brother Theodosius. Yet he 
could not afford to dispense with the support of his troops. 

Sabeos provided further documentation of the persuasive powers 


25 Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, ch. 34 (130-131 Macler); the date: Kaestner, De 
imperio Constantini III 38-39. Stratos, TO BuCavtiov 4:198-199, dates the sedition 
to 652. Also Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, cf. 34 (131 Macler). 


26 Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, ch. 34 (130 Macler). 
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of Constans’ soldiers. Byzantine soldiers of Greek stock who were 
serving in the Armenian-populated districts complained in writing to 
Constans II that they were the objects of disrespect, and that the 
Chalcedon Council even suffered anathemas from the Armenians 
and their clergy.’ Constans II took note of this; indeed he bowed to 
pressures and inaugurated measures that led to the forcible reunion 
of the Armenian church with Orthodoxy. This was an unusual 
example in which Byzantine soldiers took a specific position in the 
Christological Controversy; otherwise, the troops seem to have been 
passive concerning Christological doctrines. Although in this 
instance the religious and the ethnic factors were mixed, the troops’ 
sensitivity to religious issue was apparent. This incident probably 
occurred in 648/649,28 

A rebellion of ““Byzantine’”’ Armenian troops and commanders in 
the Armenian areas took place following the Council of Dvin 648/9, 
perhaps in 651. The Armenian soldiers detached themselves from 
Byzantine suzerainty and placed themselves under the Caliph in 
return for a promise of nonaggression and military assistance.”° 
Their leader was Theodore Rstunis. According to Sebeos, ‘“‘All of 
the Greek troops complained and murmured before their emperor 
against the lord of the Rstunis and the Armenians, with regard to the 
defeats they had suffered... for they said “They have allied 
themselves with the Ishmaelites’....”°° They demanded vengeance: 
‘“‘Then Emperor Constantine [sic] let himself be persuaded to do the 
will of the army. He took his army and went to Armenia with 
100,000 men.”’?! He succeeded in reducing the Armenian rebels. 
Again the will of the soldiers, and presumably of their officers, was 
sufficiently powerful to make Emperor Constans II take a specific 
course of action. Sebeos’ narrative correlates perfectly with his other 
references to military influence upon Constans II. 


27 Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, ch. 33 (112 Macler). Stratos, Td BuCavtiov 4:33. 
28 Kaestner, De imperio Constantini III 40, for the date. 
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The hypothesis of a conspiracy against Constans II in 655 at the 
naval battle of Phoenix (a major Arab victory) seems too ingenious 
and thus unpersuasive,*? although Constans II’s execution of his 
brother Theodosius some time before 657/8,*? possibly from fear 
that Theodosius might threaten the succession of Constans’ own 
family, apparently worsened his relations with his soldiers: ‘“When 
the troops saw that he did that without pity and without justification, 
they detested him.’’4 Michael the Syrian explains that in 663, 
““When he saw that he was detested, he became afraid and left for 
Rome. As he delayed there, the troops rebelled against him saying, 
‘It is not appropriate for the emperor to reside at Rome, for that city 
is remote from the Taiyaye [Arabs].’’’ Constans departed for 
Syracuse in Sicily “‘because he feared very much that his troops 
would massacre him just as he himself had massacred his brother 
without any justification.’’>> 

Except for the Thracian troops who mounted an abortive mutiny, 
the troops who pressured Constans II at various times probably came 
from or served in Asia Minor. Throughout his reign, Constans II 
labored under the burden of the difficult circumstances of his 
accession; he was never free from the threat of military dissension, or 
even from overthrow or assassination. Yet he also assiduously 
cultivated the good will of the senate, which also benefited from the 
relative power vacuum at the moment of his accession.*° He never 
became a docile instrument of the military. 

By the middle of Constans II’s reign several manifestations of 
restiveness had occurred. The rebellion of Olympius, Exarch of 
Ravenna, Italy, took place in 650-651. His limited objectives did not 
include capture of Constantinople. His death and the arrival of 


3? Stratos, To Bugdvtov 4:58-62, App. XI, p. 283, using Geo. Monachus, Chron. 
716-717. 
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troops from Constantinople terminated the uprising, which had 
arisen due to dissatisfaction with the government’s Monotheletic 
policies.7’7 More serious were tensions between Greek and Armenian 
elements within the army on the eastern frontier.*® John of Nikiu, 
Sebeos, and Michael the Syrian never identified the ‘“Greek”’ units 
that caused so much unrest in the reign of Constans II. Perhaps the 
soldiers who ‘“‘detested’’ Constans II because of his execution of his 
brother Theodosius were praesental units of the Obsequium (his 
elite guard and mobile striking force), Excubitors, or men from the 
army of Thrace. Their hostility, in addition to the popular opposition 
to his harsh treatment of Pope Martin and Maximus the Confessor, 
may have induced him to depart for Rome and Sicily. The 
twelfth-century chronicler Zonaras, who used earlier sources, stated 
that the people of Constantinople hated Constans II. Michael the 
Syrian, however, ascribed his flight from Constantinople to his fear 
of his own troops, presumably those who were stationed in and 
around Constantinople. The soldiers of Thrace, the Obsequium, and 
the corps of Excubitors were those who were best situated to convey 
their resentment against Constans II to him personally.*° 
Constans II nevertheless included soldiers from the Obsequium 
among other units that he selected to accompany him to Italy in 663. 
The Liber Pontificalis listed among the participating units the 
Obsequium, the emperor’s personal mobile field army, the 
Orientales, that is, Anatolic troops who were a continuation of the 
Orientales or army of the East that the Magister Militum per 
Orientem had commanded, and the Thracesians. All were in the 
process of developing into “‘thematic”’ armies.*° It is unclear whether 


37 Liber Pontificalis ed. L. Duchesne 338-339 and PL 87: 113, 114. C. Diehl, 
Etudes sur l’administration byzantine dans l’Exarchat de Ravenne (568-751) (Paris 
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Guillou, Régionalisme et indépendance dans |’empire byzantin au VIF siécle 
(Rome 1969) 149-163, and conclusions, 231-236. 
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the entire contingent of Anatolic troops or only part of them sailed to 
Italy; the latter alternative is more plausible. There probably was 
some special reason for Constans II’s choice of the Anatolics and the 
Thracesians, in addition to his Obsequium, as the best and most loyal 
troops to accompany him when his position became too insecure at 
Constantinople. Troops from these very areas had rendered 
important services to Constans II in the critical succession crisis after 
the death of Heraclius. They may have again demonstrated their 
loyalty to him at the moment of George Magister’s and the Thracian 
Army’s abortive insurrection and during the subsequent purge of 
suspected high officials. All that is certain is that Constans trusted 
them sufficiently to select them to accompany him to Sicily in the 
face of other soldiers’ restiveness.*! 

The removal of these important units from Anatolia contributed 
to the area’s exposure to Arab invasions. The troops’ presence in the 
west partially explains how the invading Arabs were able to winter 
for several years in the heart of Anatolia; there simply were not 
enough troops remaining there to oppose them. This situation may 
have resulted in the assassination of Constans II; Michael the Syrian 
stated that the troops were unhappy that they were stationed far 
from the Arab menace.*? There would have been a poignant 
immediacy to their complaints if their families and properties were 
vulnerable back in Asia Minor.*? 

The Armenian Mizizius (or Mleh), Count of the imperial 
Obsequium, succeeded in assassinating Constans II at Syracuse on 
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15 July 668, but the Anatolic troops significantly remained loyal to 
Constans to the end, refusing to accept Mizizius’ attempted 
usurpation of the empire. Anatolic troops probably assisted the 
loyalist armies from Italy and Africa, whom the revenge-seeking son 
of Constans, Constantine IV, may have commanded personally, in 
crushing and destroying Mizizius and his rebels in early 669.44 
Anatolic soldiers probably opposed Mizizius because of their long 
close and beneficial association with Constans II. The split between 
the Anatolic and Obsequium troops was a harbinger of future 
cleavages between them in the eighth century. The revolt and 
abortive usurpation of Mizizius was an early instance of restiveness 
on the part of the imperial Obsequium (if Valentinus was not Comes 
Obsequii in 641-642, and the identification is not certain, the revolt 
of Mizizius was the earliest known revolt of the Obsequium).* 
Finally, assassination of Constans II in 668 underlined the danger 
that an emperor confronted if he participated in a lengthy 
expeditionary campaign. 

It is possible that the assassination of Constans II was prompted by 
the belated arrival of the news of the insurrection of the Armeniac 
Theme under its strategus (commander), Saborius. Yet the extant 
primary sources offer no documentary evidence of any connection 
except chronological coincidence. Saborius’ revolt, which began late 
in 667, was one of anumber of revolts in the Armenian regions of the 
empire. It had many precedents. Sebeos frequently mentioned 
instances of unrest among Armenians and their willingness to desert 
to the Arabs. Saborius not only cultivated and won Muslim support, 
but also apparently claimed the Byzantine throne. One probable 
reason for his success in occupying much of Asia Minor was the 
absence of so many Anatolic and Thracesian soldiers who were in 
Sicily with Constans II; it is possible that their absence tempted him 
to try to seize the throne.*® 

Saborius had succeeded in occupying Asia Minor to its extreme 
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western limits when accidental death removed him suddenly at 
Hadrianople, Bithynia.*’ It is uncertain how effectively Constantine 
IV, son of Constans II, could have resisted his impending assault on 
Constantinople. The rebellion revealed a readiness of certain 
military elements to revolt despite the critical external Arab threat. 
They were willing to pursue their own narrow interests even at the 
risk of threatening the welfare of the empire as a whole. In fact, the 
revolt of Saborius was an even more serious illustration of this 
attitude, for he sought out and was able to procure Muslim military 
support from the Caliph Mu‘awiya in return for a promise to 
subjugate the Byzantine Empire to the Caliphate. The abortive 
revolt apparently did not result in any serious territorial losses for the 
Byzantines.*® Saborius’ arrangements with the Caliph Mu‘awiya 
protected his rear from Muslim attack while he sought to overrun 
Asia Minor, and also supplied him with contingents of soldiers. The 
primary sources, however, are so fragmentary concerning this 
rebellion that it is impossible to reach a definitive conclusion. It did, 
however, demonstrate once more the potential unreliability of 
Armenian commanders and contingents. 

The reign of Constans II’s son, Constantine IV, despite the 
important events that took place during it (668-685), is obscure. He 
appears to have ruled jointly at first with his two brothers, Heraclius 
and Tiberius.*? His decisive defeat of the Arab blockade or siege of 
Constantinople (674-678) surely strengthened his prestige with the 
soldiers and their officers and may have emboldened him to depose 
his brothers and reserve the throne succession for his own heir, 
young Justinian (II). Despite his vigilance at defense, his troops did 
not always maintain the best state of discipline. In 679 or 680, the 
Asian thematic cavalry that he dispatched to attack the invading 
Bulgarians panicked and fled when they heard a rumor that he had 
abandoned them. Their precipitous flight enabled the Bulgarians to 
annihilate many of them, and the rout ultimately helped open 
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Moesia to the Bulgar/Slav settlement.*° This was a decisive event for 
the history of the empire and for the Balkans. Constantine IV had 
stayed behind at Mesembria because of a foot injury, not because of 
cowardice or the like. There is no evidence that this incident caused 
any long-term misunderstanding and bitterness between the Asian 
thematic armies and the emperor. 

An obscure military protest led by Anatolic thematic troops and 
their Strategus Leo occurred in 680 on behalf of Constantine IV’s 
brothers, who had shared the throne with him.*! The quelling of this 
abortive revolt and the subsequent purge of the guilty officers 
probably made Constantine IV a much stronger figure than his 
father, Constans II.52 Dissatisfaction with the recent imperial defeats 
at the hands of the Bulgars may have contributed to the mutiny. 
Although Constantine IV’s victory over the Anatolian rebels 
probably tightened his control over his armies, he could not count on 
the loyalty of the Anatolics to the extent that his father could, and the 
reliability of the Armeniacs may have remained equally doubtful, 
due to their recent unsuccessful support of the ambitions of Saborius. 

Constantine IV apparently won and retained the admiration of the 
army, because when Leontius, former Strategus of the Anatolic 
Theme, seized the throne in 695, he ostensibly spared Justinian I]’s 
life out of respect for the memory of his father, Constantine IV.°° At 
his death in 685, Constantine IV left his young son and heir Justinian 
some forceful examples of effective methods for controlling his 
armies. Nevertheless, in the previous fifty years military unrest and 
influence had assumed new prominence within the state. The army 
commanders gained a greater influence in the political decisions, 
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evidenced a greater propensity to intervene in government, and had 
acquired a greater expectation of a consultative role than army 
leaders had manifested at the beginning of the century. 


Part 2: An Interpretation of Mid-Century Transformations 


The borders of the empire had contracted sharply by the middle of 
the seventh century. Byzantium ceased to mount large expeditionary 
campaigns of the kind that had been so prominent in the sixth 
century. The result was the disappearance of many of the specific 
material grievances that had troubled the armies of the sixth century: 
inadequate provisions, service assignments far from the native 
districts of the soldiers, and misunderstandings due to long distances 
and poor communications. The reduction in the dimensions of the 
empire and its lines of communications helped to eliminate many of 
the problems that had been growing so serious. The gravity of the 
external dangers probably compelled emperors and their advisers to 
make certain that their soldiers’ material welfare received attention. 
Their efforts and the specter of the crisis may have increased 
patriotic loyalty and exertions on the part of at least some soldiers. In 
a strange way, therefore, the seventh-century humiliations of 
Byzantium probably alleviated some causes of military unrest. 

The empire never gained a respite in the seventh century after 
Phocas violently seized the throne through a soldiers’ mutiny. 
Military unrest, which had been dormant, if ohe can trust the silence 
of the sources, ever since the deposition of Priscus in 612, intensified 
and continued strong for the next eighty years. It presaged the 
growth of persistent military officers’ influence over governmental 
policies. This increased unrest may be divided into two periods, from 
641 to 685, and from 685 to 717. In 641, the government’s authority 
with its soldiers suddenly plummeted, due to the recent military 
disasters, strife concerning the succession, and the youth of the 
candidates for the throne, including the ultimate victor, Constans II. 
The result was a weakened central government for much of the 
ensuing period; only gradually, and really not until the reign of 
Constantine IV, did the government reassert a tight grip over all of 
its military units. In the meantime, a number of fundamental changes 
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had occurred. After 641, the Byzantine armies operated in a context 
of drastically diminished material and human resources, not only for 
themselves but for all sectors of Byzantine society. The empire’s 
perimeter, population, cities, and opulence shrank, while its military 
structures and nomenclature underwent transformation.* 

The perpetual external — Sassanian and then Arab — threats to 
Heraclius’ reign were followed by a series of young emperors. All of 
the remaining Heraclid dynasty emperors inherited the imperial 
throne while they were young. The youth of each new emperor 
tempted some commanders to try military usurpations. At the same 
time the government was forced to learn quickly how to live with new 
distributions of army units. Most of the Balkans had disappeared 
from imperial control. Reinforcing this loss was the appearance of 
the Bulgarian state in the 680’s, which required the empire to station 
a more substantial number of troops to defend its northwestern 
frontier. 

The altered distribution of the bulk of the empire’s soldiers 
strongly influenced the probability of military unrest, the forms it 
took, and the government’s relations with the armies. The shrinking 
of the eastern frontiers of the empire brought all Byzantine troops 
within better striking distance of Constantinople by the end of the 
fourth decade of the seventh century. Now these soldiers and their 
officers also could, if they chose, attempt more easily to influence or 
to control the government. They could, in certain circumstances, 
drive a hard bargain for their support. Their greater proximity to the 
capital also probably increased their awareness of the political 
situation at Constantinople as well as facilitating their ability to act 
more swiftly against it. The stationing of the great bulk of the 
remaining soldiers of the empire in Asia Minor created, whatever its 
necessity for external defense purposes, a permanent potential 
domestic military menace for Constantinople governments. It 
required some time before Constantinople adjusted to the reality 
and problems of having such large numbers of soldiers stationed 
permanently so near to it. The traditional restive character of the 
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eastern frontier troops simply moved with these retreating troops 
into the heart of Asia Minor and even into Western Asia Minor. 
It is possible that if more years had passed after the violent deeds 
of 602 and 610 without more external threats or internal succession 
crises, the government might have been able to reestablish the 
tradition of peaceful successions and to mark the violent accession of 
Phocas (and the violent counterblow and accession of Heraclius) as 
an aberration, without significance as a possible precedent for the 
future. In fact, the violent example of Phocas did not become the 
norm: events ultimately showed that the army, either as a whole or as 
units, would not easily become the sole directing force within 
internal politics. However, the years that followed 641 witnessed a 
testing by various army elements of their ability to dominate the 
government. No one incident or test decided the issue. Only 
gradually did the limits of military power become evident. 
Precedents for violent accessions had now occurred and there 
necessarily were fewer inhibitions against repetition of such events. 
The Heraclian succession crisis of 641 marked the first time that the 
government confronted such a situation since the instances of 
internal strife on the eastern frontier in 610 through 612. 


The Arab successes between 634 and 641 probably created such 
alarm and dissatisfaction with the government’s defense measures, 
and such longing for a strong leader of mature age, that generals 
were tempted to usurp the imperial throne. They had a plausible 
justification. The primary motivation of Valentinus seems to have 
been desire for power and rank, while it was money which decisively 
influenced his soldiers. The struggle for the succession to Heraclius 
demonstrated that the soldiers did not spontaneously align 
themselves, because they had no strong opinions and were willing to 
change allegiances. 

Heraclonas at fifteen and Constans II at ten years of age were the 
first minor emperors since Leo II and Theodosius II who had reigned 
in the remote fifth century. New procedures necessarily developed 
for such circumstances. This situation allowed the army to extend its 
influence, this establishing a dangerous precedent for the future. The 
succession crisis of 641 indicated the need for youthful emperors and 
their advisers to consult with the military leadership, and the practice 
soon threatened to become a normal expectation on the part of some 
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officers and soldiers. 

Cappadocia was the focus of this military unrest. The loss of the 
Syrian coast and cities of North Syria to the Arabs made Caesarea of 
Cappadocia and the entire province of Cappadocia, with its 
important road systems, a key bulwark for the defense of the eastern 
and southeastern defense lines of Byzantine Anatolia. Its 
newly-found importance repeatedly made it the matrix of military 
rebellions by field armies, aided especially by the concentration 
there of so many troops, sufficiently far from the capital that they 
could feel in a position to assert their independent views. This area 
had begun to serve as a recruiting ground for soldiers at least as early 
as the reign of Maurice. Initial resistance to Phocas had been 
unsuccessful there under the leadership of Theodore, who held the 
post of Prefect of Cappadocia or of the East. Cappadocia, in the 
broadest sense of its meaning, continued to be an important center 
for military unrest intermittently throughout the Middle Byzantine 
Period, and especially in the seventh century. These Cappadocian 
disturbances in the first half of the tenth century commenced and 
anticipated, in a certain sense, the role of soldiers there in ensuing 
centuries. Cappadocia was sufficiently far from the capital, with 
access to hilly, rough country, that troops might be encouraged to 
regard the capital as distant and unable to control them and perhaps 
far enough away from the capital that the soldiers themselves could 
not understand accurately the perspectives of the government. 

The years 650 to 654 contrasted with the preceding ones, for they 
experienced some distinctive forms of military unrest, sedition, 
conspiracy, and military pressure on policy-making. The relative 
youth of the Emperor Constans II weakened the authority of the 
government and offered an opportunity for generals and their 
soldiers to fill the hiatus, or at least to gain some share in power and 
decision making. Examples from the seventh century as well as from 
later periods of Byzantine history confirm the practice of consulting 
the army, especially when the government was a regency or the 
emperor was relatively young. A little understood yet important 
aspect of the emperor’s relations with his armies was their 
commanders’ expectation, during the minority of an emperor (or 
before he had proven himself), to enjoy an implicit right to prior 
notification and consultation before the emperor and his advisers 
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reached and implemented major policy decisions on such matters as 
war Or peace, important appointments, the imperial succession, and 
the promulgation of fundamental theological positions. There is no 
direct documentation of this procedure earlier in the seventh 
century. Constans II’s consultation of the army in 651 before making 
peace with Mu‘awiya is the first example of it in the Middle 
Byzantine Period; one must search back as far as Aspar in the fifth 
century to find an earlier example. Yet it was not to be the last 
instance. Such influence almost certainly had not rested in military 
hands during the reign of Heraclius. It probably resulted from the 
imperial succession crisis, from the consequent governmental 
reliance upon soldiers, and from the relative youth and inexperience 
of Constans II himself. 

Except for the brief position of power that General Valentinus 
held in the seventh century, it appears that no single general 
dominated basic policymaking, that is, not to the degree and for the 
length of time that Aspar had in the fifth century. Experiences 
showed that if a general or person of a military career was to gain and 
maintain great power over the government, it was necessary to 
assume the throne itself. There was insufficient power in the hands of 
a general to remain solely a general and still dominate the state. He 
was too vulnerable to dismissal and enjoyed insufficient legitimacy 
to remain secure in such a post alone. Thus there were limits to 
military power; a purely military government could not endure. 
Military intervention usually required some moral or patriotic 
pretext — the youth of the new emperor, the salvation of the state 
from a grave barbarian menace, or the unjust actions or conduct of a 
reigning sovereign or his regents. It is clear that a grave military 
emergency occurred in the years that immediately followed the 
death of Heraclius. Certain generals became very influential in 
policymaking. Available sources do not permit any understanding of 
how they may have abrogated local power to themselves in those 
years in local areas of Anatolia. There was little possibility that the 
government could have checked them. 

In the seventh century several military positions existed from 
which men could make attempts upon the thione or engage in 
mutinies or other uprisings. The units that became most frequently 
involved in military unrest were Thracian troops, the Obsequium, 
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the army of the east and its presumed later continuation, the 
Anatolic Theme army, and the Armeniac Theme army. But no single 
unit remained dominant. The Count of the Excubitors ceased to be 
prominent after the middle of the century, probably because of | 
threatening purposes to which Priscus and Valentinus had used the 
position. Indeed, another possible reason for the military unrest that 
did occur in the second half of the seventh century was the 
contention and striving of different army units to expand the power 
and influence of their units. There were no longer any established 
limits, and new limits had to be determined in the course of actual 
conflict. 

Later primary sources increasingly mention the existence of the 
themes (themata: provincial military corps and their districts, the 
commanders of which ultimately acquired joint military and civil 
authrority) in the second half of the seventh century. Their date, 
their origin, their early nature, and their timetable of development 
have been controversial. It is even unclear whether the word thema 
was used in the seventh century for an army, and, if so, in what sense. 
Analysis of the problem of the appearance and development of the 
themes, as well as the question of the origins and character of state 
allotments of land for the maintenance of soldiers (stratiotika 
ktemata, soldiers’ properties), indeed whether the themes appeared 
suddenly as part of a comprehensive, revolutionary “‘system,”’ is 
inappropriate in this study. An understanding of military unrest in 
the seventh century does not depend upon any particular scheme of 
dating thematic origins. The evidence overwhelmingly supports the 
theory of a gradual transformation of the military institutions of the 
sixth century into the thematic entities of the late seventh century.*> 


55 Much of the controversial literature, with reference to primary sources, may be 
found in W. E. Kaegi, Jr. “Some Reconsiderations on the Themes (Seventh-Ninth 
Centuries,)”” JOBG 16 (1967) 39-53; Kaegi, “Some Perspectives on the Middle 
Byzantine Period,’’ Balkan Studies 10 (1969) 293-298. For defense of Heraclius’ 
creation of the themes: J. Teall, ‘“The Byzantine Agricultural Tradition,’””» DOP 25 
(1971) 47-48, and N. Oikonomides, “‘Les premiéres mentions des thémes dans la 
Chronique de Théophane,” ZR VI 16 (1975) 1-8, both of which provide no decisive 
proofs, in my estimation. For a gradual development of the themes: A. J. Toynbee, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (Oxford 1973) 224-238; R.-J. Lilie, Die 
byzantinische Reaktion auf die Ausbreitung der Araber (Munich 1976) 287-338; 
and the valuable dissertation of J. F. Haldon, ‘“‘Aspects of Byzantine Military 
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The evolution of these military entities was not only gradual, but 
also followed an uneven pace. Heraclius probably created the 
imperial Obsequium (which later became the Opsician theme) in the 
620’s to create a loyal and effective field army to accompany him on 
his expeditionary campaigns against the Persians. He probably 
formed his Obsequium from praesental and other units and soldiers 
whom he trusted. There was a need, for the first time since 
Theodosius I, for an elite army that would accompany the emperor 
on his campaigns.°° The Obsequium apparently remained solidly 
loyal to Heraclius throughout his reign. It was probably because of 
the quality and loyalty of the soldiers in his Obsequium that his reign 
remained relatively free from serious military unrest until the 630’s. 
The death of Heraclius and the succession crisis of 641 probably 
strained the Obsequium’s ties of loyalty. The breakdown of those 
loyalties may help to explain the growing prominence of the 
Obsequium, and its continuation, the Opsicion or Opsician Theme, 
in military unrest during the decades, indeed the century, that 
followed the death of Heraclius. 


Administration: the Elite Corps, the Opsikion, and the Imperial Tagmata from the 
Sixth to the Ninth Century” (unpub. diss. supplied to me by the kindness of the 
author, University of Birmingham, Faculty of Arts, School of History, Byzantine 
Studies, 1975), 81-82, 96-107. The last two studies thoroughly reinvestigate the 
entire issue of thematic origins and decisively disprove the thesis of a comprehensive 
creation of a theme system in 622 by Heraclius. Probable etymology — although not 
absolutely certain — of the term thema: F. Délger, “‘Zur Ableitung des 
byzantinischen Verwaltungsterminus #éya,” Paraspora (Ettal 1961) 231-240. 
Description of the functioning of the themes at a later date: H. Ahrweiler, 
‘“*Recherches sur l’administration de l’empire byzantin aux IX*-XI® siécles,”’ 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 84 (1960-61) 36-52, 78-79. On the 
formation of the themes in the wake of the Byzantine retreat before the Arabs, see 
the still useful study by A. Pertusi, ““Nuova ipotesi sull’ origine dei ‘temi’ bizantini,”’ 
Aevum 28 (1954) 144-156, and the researches of Lilie, Byzantinische Reaktion. 
The most thorough treatments of the issue of thematic origins, both of which stress 
gradual evolution: A. Pertusi, “‘La formation des thémes byzantins,”’ Berichte zum 
XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress (Munich 1958) 1-40, and J. 
Karayannopulos, Die Entstehung der byzantinischen Themenordnung (Munich 
1959). 


56 J. F. Haldon, “Aspects of Byzantine Military Administration,’ 77-78, 96-108, 
for the origin of the imperial Obsequium. He believes now that it appeared in the 
620’s. 
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Most of the themes took their essential form as part of a gradual 
process of institutional change that quickened after the shattered 
remnants of Byzantine armies, from Palestine, Syria, and Me- 
sopotamia such as those of the Magister Militum per Orientem, 
escaped the Arab invaders, regrouped, and were somehow stationed 
in different positions in Asia Minor. Amorium had probably become 
the point of concentration for the remaining Orientales already by 
644, and before or at the middle of the century the patricius of the 
‘“‘Armeniac” unit, which had been the army of the Magister Militum 
per Armeniam, appears to have had a specific territorial jurisdiction; 
it would be hazardous to generalize about all of the army corps from 
this one instance.°*’ By 687, large thematic armies certainly existed: 
the Anatolic, Armeniac, Thracesian, Thracian, and Opsician 
Themes, each of which was commanded by a strategus, except for the 
count of the Opsicion.*® The exact number of troops in each thematic 
army, their manner of recruitment (although one assumes the 
indigenous orrgin of the majority of their soldiers and the probability 
of voluntary recruitment), and the terms and conditions of their 
service, are matters of continuing scholarly controversy. The 
Obsequium or Opsician Theme seems to have remained an elite 
standing personal field army of the emperor, while many of the 
soldiers in the other themes were somehow dispersed and only 
mustered for campaigns, although presumably some of them were on 
duty at all times.>? 


57 Pertusi made the clearest case for the development of the themes in the wake of 
the Arabs: “La formation des thémes byzantins”’ esp. 28-40; and ‘“‘Nuova ipotesi”’ 
144-156. The early reference to an Armeniac patricius: W. E. Kaegi, Jr., issue and 
the Armeniak Theme,” Byzantion 38 (1968) 273-277. The importance which the 
Arabs attributed to Amorium, as evidenced by their major campaign against it in 
644, even though it previously had possessed little prominence, suggests that it had 
become the command post for the regrouped Orientales, W. E. Kaegi, Jr., ‘““The 
First Arab Expedition against Amorium.” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 3 
(1977) 19-22.. 


58 Exemplar divinae jussionis Justiniani Augusti, directae ad Joannem papam urbis 
Romae, in confirmationem sextae synodi Constantinopolitanae, Mansi 11: 
737-738. Pertusi, ‘‘Formation” 32-39. 


59 The best study on the Opsician Theme is the excellent one by Dr. Haldon, 
“Aspects,” 77-149. Thracesians: R.-J. Lilie, ‘‘ ‘Thrakien’ und ‘Thrakesion’ zur 
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It is difficult to describe the development of nonmilitary 
responsibilities for the early themes. They probably developed from 
the need to provide reliable pay and logistical support for the large 
army groupings. It is very probable that the prefects of the themes, 
who are mentioned in an early protocol which is preserved in the De 
caerimoniis of Constantine VII, and who soon disappeared, were 
simply the continuation under a slightly different name of the special 
praetorian prefects or prefects of the army whom emperors had been 
assigning to major armies in the sixth and early seventh centuries. 
These praetorian prefects were responsible for the finances and the 
provisions of the army, in particular, for paying annonae to the 
soldiers and dividing any war booty among the soldiers and officers, 
and, no doubt, representing and reporting to the emperor. They 
were not low-level optiones, but prestigious appointees of the 
emperor. It would be erroneous to define the powers of those early 
prefects as “civilian” — an old-fashioned constitutional analysis is 
not really appropriate. They existed to serve the army yet they 
represented a nonmilitary section of the imperial bureaucratic 
structure, that is, at least originally, before its disappearance, the 
Praetorian Prefecture. Their own disappearance was very probably 
connected with the disappearance of the prefecture. Their existence 
and early disappearance is another indication of the origin of the 
themes in the army groupings of the sixth and early (e.g., 610 and 
before) seventh centuries. It is easy to imagine how the army’s 
financial exigencies and the responsibilities of those prefects could 
have enabled them and their subordinates to overlap with the 
existing provincial bureaucracy in the places where the hard-pressed 
and financially needy early thematic armies were stationed and 
dispersed. Arab estimates of the size of the total Byzantine army in 


byzantinischen Provinzorganisation am Ende des 7. Jahrhunderts,” JOB 26 (1977) 
7-48, a very good article. 


6° Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De caerimoniis 1. 9 (ed. A. Vogt, Paris 1967, 
vol. 1: 56, 61). E. Stein completely misunderstood the character of these xagxot. 
He erroneously believed that they were the survivals of the old praesides 
provinciarum, but careful analysis of usage demonstrates that Exaoyos and 
tmaexoc only on extremely exceptional occasions mean praeses, hardly likely in so 
definitive a list as the imperial protocol list. Far simpler is to explain them as the 
descendants of the prefects of the army or special pretorian prefects, whose 
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the tenth century at 120,000 are much too high, probably double or 
triple the number of real effectives, and the numbers for the middle 
and late seventh century are even less certain. 

The themes probably assumed their essential form not under a 
strong emperor, such as Heraclius was in the 620’s, but during the 
weak minority of Heraclonas and Constans II. Thus they may have 
experienced an important early period of their development under 
the aegis of strong strategi when the government’s prestige was 
shattered by Arab victories and by dynastic succession quarrels. The 
financial support of the early thematic soldiers is equally uncertain. 
The theory that Heraclius suddenly created stratiotika ktemata or 
‘soldiers’ properties” as part of a comprehensive system of military, 
social, and economic reforms lacks documentation and seems 
improbable. Other theories regard them as a continuation, under 
another name, of the earlier Roman land grants and privileges to 
limitanei, or possibly the result of governmental legitimization and 
granting of special tax status to lands that individual soldiers 
acquired or purchased, a practice that had begun in various areas 
where Byzantine soldiers were stationed, e.g., Africa and Italy, in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. It has been conclusively demonstrated 
that ninth- and tenth-century ‘“‘soldiers’ properties” originated in a 
general fiscal exemption for special taxes for a number of categories 
of taxpayers who performed certain services, of which arms was only 
one type, in the sixth century. It is possible, but not proved by any 
documentation, that the soldiers of the army of the Orient 
(Orientales, Anatolikoi, who became the Anatolic Theme), who had 
been stationed in northern and northeastern Syria, and who had long 
engaged in military patronage, i.e., protection of local peasants 
against landlords in return for gifts and control of lands, continued 


existence is attested as late as 610 in Vie de Théodore Saint de Syké6n, c. 152 (1: 
123 Festugiére). Stein published his conclusions in ‘‘Ein Kapitel vom persischen 
und vom byzantinischen Staate,” Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher 1 
(1920) 71 and they have not been reexamined since, although L. Robert questioned 
them in a neglected footnote on a different subject: Hellenica (Paris 1948) 4:45 n. 1. 
I am preparing a separate study of these neglected institutions. One should avoid 
assuming absolute separation of civil and military institutions even in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, R.S.O. Tomlin, “‘Notitia Dignitatum Omnium, tam Civilium Quam 
Militarium,”’ Aspects of the Notitia Dignitatum CBAR Supp. Papers 15, 1976) esp. 
201-203 
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this practice after withdrawing into central Anatolia due to the Arab 
Conquest. This would explain how some of them gained lands and 
power. There may have been a process of soldiers’ gradual purchase 
of lands, comparable to that which occurred in Byzantine Italy, or 
other forms of acquisition during the unsettled seventh century, such 
as outright seizure or squatting, which the weak governments could 
not control.°! The bulk of the thematic troops were scattered to 
various points, were called up only to meet special needs, such as 
campaigning, and gradually developed local ties. 

Soldiers’ increasing ownership of land may have had some 
relationship with the kinds of seventh-century military unrest. After 
the beginning of the reign of Constans IJ, in 641, the sources ceased 
to mention sedition by Anatolian military units over the formerly 
sensitive issues of pay and rations, which had persistently troubled 
the reign of Heraclius. The same phenomenon occurred among 
soldiers in Italy: no raising of that issue after the middle of the 
seventh century. One might hypothesize that the dispersal, except 
for actual campaigning, of thematic troops and their acquisition, 
through one means or another — but not necessarily through the 
creation of lands assigned by the government to soldiers for their 
maintenance — instead of exclusive monetary payments and issue of 
annonae, removed the issue of pay and rations because it made the 


*! P. Lemerle, ‘‘Esquisse pour une histoire agraire de Byzance,’ RH 219 (1958) 
32-74, RH220 (1958) 48-71. Decisive for the origin of “‘soldiers’ properties” in the 
fiscal immunities for several categories of sixth-century taxpayers, not exclusively 
soldiers, is E. Patlagean, ‘‘L’Imp6ét payé par les soldats au VI° siécle,’”’ Armées et 
fiscalité dans le monde antique (Colloques Nationaux du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique N° 936, Paris 1977) 304-309. I have also benefited greatly 
from the lengthy paper of J. Haldon, ‘“‘Recruitment and Conscription in the 
Byzantine Army c. 550-950, and the Origins of the Stratiotika Ktemata,” lent to me 
by the author. I have profited from discussions with Dr. Thomas Brown concerning 
sixth- and seventh-century Italy; he kindly let me see relevant sections of his 
dissertation for The University of Nottingham. On military patronage at the Syrian 
limes in the late fourth and fifth century, see the dissertation of R. M. Price, ‘“‘The 
Role of Military Men in Syria and Egypt from Constantine to Theodosius II,” 
(Oxford University unpub. diss. 1974). Some of the practices that Dr. Price 
identified in Syria apparently continued into the sixth century, because Zachariah of 
Mitylene praised Belisarius for not demanding bribes from Syrian peasants: Zach. 
Mityl. HE 9.2 (223 Hamilton-Brooks). 
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soldiers self-sufficient and less dependent upon the smooth and 
honest functioning of the bureaucracy. Such an assumption is not 
inconceivable, but it seems even more probable that the drastic 
shortening of the empire’s frontiers eliminated the vexing logistical 
problems that had been a major cause of soldiers’ grievances. 
Moreover, as the frontiers shrunk closer to Constantinople the 
government probably was better informed about soldiers’ problems 
and could move to correct abuses more quickly. At any rate, the 
reigns of Constans II and Constantine IV revealed no simple 
economic causes for military unrest of the kind that had existed 
earlier in the century. The scattered thematic soldiers gradually 
developed regional identification and loyalties in the late seventh 
century, probably reinforced by any acquisitions of property. 

Although soldiers’ unrest and protests against delays in pay and 
provisions disappeared in the late seventh century, the appearance 
of the themes did not terminate military unrest. There is, of course, 
no evidence that any Byzantine government created the themes 
primarily out of concern for military revolts. In fact, military revolts 
tended to become more serious because of new issues after the 
themes came into existence. The new units simply became another 
medium for the manifestation and articulation of military unrest. 
Their emergence did not reduce the intensity of military unrest. Far 
more instances of major military unrest in the Eastern Roman 
Empire and violent depositions of emperors occurred at 
Constantinople in the three hundred and fifty years after the 
appearance of the themes, assuming their emergence in the third 
quarter of the seventh century, than had occurred in the three 
hundred and fifty years prior to the themes. 

Scholars agree that the thematic armies, beginning some time in 
the seventh century, did draw heavily upon indigenous manpower, 
primarily of Greek and Armenian stock, although from time to time 
they utilized other ethnic elements, such as the Slavs. Absence of 
army registers, military diplomas, or other secure documentation 
makes it impossible to ascertain the exact proportion of the soldiers 
who were born within the empire’s borders of Greek or Armenian 
stock at any given time in the seventh or subsequent centuries. One 
assumes, but cannot prove definitely, (due to source citations of 
Greek and Armenian names of commanders and absence of 
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Germanic ones), that the armies of the late seventh and eighth 
centuries included far fewer troops who were recruited from outside 
the empire’s borders than the armies of Justinian I’s reign. The last 
major recorded recruitment of extensive numbers of foreign soldiers 
in the sixth century occurred during the reign of Tiberius II 
(578-582). Greater reliance upon indigenous military manpower 
may have created a more reliable and patriotic army, although 
foreign mercenaries did not necessarily prove themselves unreliable. 
But an army composed primarily of indigenous manpower had 
implications for internal political stability. Maecenas had 
purportedly warned Augustus Caesar against the dangers of arming 
all Roman citizens, predicting that such a measure would encourage 
and enable the populace to engage in civil wars. In similar fashion, 
the increased tempo of rebellions and unrest in the seventh century 
may have partly resulted from the increased percentage of the 
soldiers and officers of indigenous origins who held strong opinions 
upon political issues and who were, because of their citizenship, 
more concerned and more ready to intervene in the government.®? 

The military revolts of the middle and late seventh century often 
represented the will, conscious planning, and desires of the 
respective commanders of particular military units. There is little 
evidence that these revolts resulted from indiscipline of the soldiers 
themselves. High officers, usually generals (otoatnyot), led these 
revolts. The situation in Italy was exceptional, yet, in a certain sense, 
the thematic unrest problem that began to appear late in the seventh 
century bore some similarity to the phenomenon of “‘regionalism”’ 
that was especially characteristic of Italy.°* The kinds of unrest in 
which the thematic armies participated tended to concern different 
issues and grievances from those of previous years. The explanation 
lies partly in the themes themselves, also in the changed nature of the 
frontiers and size of the empire, whether organized as themes or not. 

Extant sources do not reveal which privileges, other than the 
unwritten right of consultation, the generals secured for themselves 
in this period of vulnerability of the government. External military 


62 Cassius Dio 52. 27. 1-4. 
63 A. Guillou, Régionalisme 231-254. 
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reverses and the succession crisis increased the importance of the 
army. The themes (whatever the exact decade of their formation, 
they existed in at least some years of Constans II’s reign) were 
probably taking on some characteristic form in this reign. Any rights 
they gained may have been a result of their strength and the 
government’s weakness at that period, and not due to the conscious 
initiatives and planning of any autocratic authority or personality in 
in Constantinople. These soldiers, who, according to Sebeos, were 
able to impose their will on the emperor fairly often, may have 
indeed secured lands for themselves, by purchase, by squatting, or by 
other means, and their officers and generals may have gained great 
jurisdictional powers during this period of a weak government. The 
army’s importance to the state grew during the emergency, but 
obscurity surrounds the government’s treatment of the army in those 
years, or the degree to which the government in Constantinople was 
able to control events. It was not easy to find satisfactory substitutes 
if the government offended existing groups of soldiers. 

The action of the Constantinopolitan mob against the pretensions 
of Valentinus early in the reign of Constans IJ demonstrated clearly 
that the state was not, after the death of Heraclius, destined to 
become a mere plaything of any army unit. It gradually became clear 
that there were definite limts to the ability of Asian soldiers to 
dominate the government. Only in specific stituations could they 
succeed, and then only temporarily. Revolts on the eastern frontier 
had been a dominant characteristic of the years from 602 until 641. 
Although they continued to occur in the reigns of Heraclonas and 
Constans II, the rebellion of troops, who presumably included elite 
praesental and other expeditionary units, in Cappadocia against 
Heraclonas was the only one that achieved great success. 

Warfare on the eastern frontier during the reign of Constans II was 
the context in which animosities openly divided Greek and 
Armenian soldiers and in which the Armeniac Theme engaged ina 
serious but unsuccessful rebellion on behalf of the imperial 
ambitions of its strategus Saborius in 667-668. His was also the 
earliest clearly attested rebellion of a thematic army against an 
emperor, followed in 668 by the rebellion and assassination of 
Constans II by Mizizius, the Count of the Opsician Theme, and the 
abortive rebellion of the soldiers and strategus of the Anatolic 
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Theme against Constantine IV in 680. None of these early thematic 
army insurrections, it must be stressed, resulted in the rebel 
strategus’ permanent acquisition of the imperial throne. Equally 
significant for the future was the emergence of unrest among the elite 
praesental units of the Obsequium in Sicily in 668 when they 
participated in the expeditionary campaigning of Constans II. Their 
readiness to revolt in 668 presaged their dominant role in rebellions 
of expeditionary forces and of frustrated troop movements in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries. 

Monotheletism peaked as a divisive issue within the army during 
the reign of Constans II. It inhibited the defense of Egypt, according 
to imperial officials who charged that Maximus the Confessor 
persuaded the commander of Byzantine forces in Numidia to decline 
to move against the Arab invaders of Egypt, because of the 
emperor’s religious policies.°* Monotheletism was an issue in the 
rebellion of the Exarch Gregory against Constans II; the strife 
prevented the development of a defense of Africa against the 
Arabs.®> The issue intensified tensions between Greek and 
Armenian soldiers in eastern Anatolia. It was at least a pretext for 
insurrection at Ravenna in 653. To enforce the doctrinal decisions of 
the Typos, Constans II found it necessary to announce that there 
would be harsh penalties for any military officers who violated its 
precepts. Finally, it surfaced as an unpopular policy that was 
exploited to split the military units that accompanied Constans II to 
Sicily. Pope Gregory IJ probably erred and exaggerated when he 
asserted that Mizizius, Count of the imperial Obsequium, slew 
Constans II because Sicilian bishops convinced him that Constans 
was a heretic.® It is conceivable, however, that in addition to their 
opposition to his military recruiting and taxation, the local bishops 
resented and used the emperor’s Monothelite policies as an issue. At 


64 Relatio motionis factae inter domnum abbatem Maximum et socium ejus atque 
principes in secretario, PG 90: 112. 


65 Relatio, PG 90: 112-113. 
66 Penalties: Mansi 10: 1032. 
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the very least, one must conclude that by 668 Monotheletism had not 
only failed to unify the armies, but had even become a cause or 
pretext for internal military strife. 

Constantine [V terminated the Monotheletic policies of his 
dynasty by summoning the Sixth Ecumenical Council at 
Constantinople in 680 and 681 and by supporting and implementing 
its restoration of Chalcedonian doctrine. Although he did not 
specifically impose penalties and disabilities on dissenting military 
officers and soldiers — in contrast to the explicit legislation of 
Emperors Marcian, Justin I, Justinian I, and Constans II — he issued 
an edict that probably affected military officials. He ordered a 
sweeping policy of dismissal from office and confiscation of property 
for any dignitary: ci dé év GEvwuatev téEet térEl, tyuuwotav bmeEer 
THY ONEvOtV, Xai THV THS CHvyns apaigeo.v — presumably including 
both civilian and military categories — who failed to conform to his 
and the council’s doctrinal decisions.°®® There are no known examples 
of soldiers’ violent resistance to the end of official support for 
Monotheletism; the army’s rank and file appear to have accepted the 
change passively. But at least one important military commander 
was accused of having actively attempted to influence doctrinal 
deliberations at the council. Macrobius, Bishop of Seleucia in 
Isauria, and an active participant in the council, charged in its 
fourteenth session (5 April 681) that Phillip, commander 
(stratelates, presumably comes) of the Obsequium possessed and 
supplied him with a copy of the acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
that contained false interpolations. 

The long’ conflict between proponents of Chalcedon, 
Monophysism, and Monotheletism did leave a legacy for the 
Byzantine army. Some Monophysites continued to serve in it; 
Emperor Philippicus Bardanes even attempted to _ revive 
Monophysism (713-715) after he assumed the purple, despite 
having been a soldier. Religious strife had inhibited the defense of 
some provinces, perhaps even caused their loss. Yet equally fateful 


68 Mansi 11: 712, Actio 18, Edictum . . . imperatoris Constantini. On the Council: 
Fliche-Martin, Histoire de l’église 5: 183-190; Hefele-Leclercq, Hist. des conciles 
(Paris 1903) 3, Pt. 1: 504-506. 
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as an inheritance of the strife was the establishment of the precedent 
that the emperor could dismiss, demote, and impose confiscation of 
property against any military commander who refused to accept 
imperial decisions concerning religious doctrine. Imperial advocates 
of Monotheletism and Chalcedonianism had both striven to use law 
to impose religious uniformity within their armies. One does not 
need to point to the reign of Constantine V (741-775) to find an 
example of an emperor’s effort to create a religiously homogeneous 
military force; emperors had already set the example in the course of 
the Christological Controversy. 

In summary, between 641 and 685 the military crisis grew on other 
fronts (Africa, Italy, and especially the Balkans after the invasion of 
the Bulgars), while the eastern frontier’s defense remained 
precarious. Great uncertainties about the future troubled the 
Byzantines. Mutinies became more strident as the limited numbers 
of troops were shifted around the empire in a vain attempt to halt or 
to reverse crises. The natural result of such instability and hasty 
decisions was the outbreak of unrest, which spread contagiously to 
the armies of various regions of the empire and became a general 
phenomenon. Whether or not these cases of unrest actually occurred 
on the eastern frontier, most of them resulted at least partially from 
conditions there or from officers’ and soldiers’ concern for its 
security in the face of the grave Arab threat. The eastern frontier 
maintained the critically important role in military unrest that it had 
held since the reign of Phocas. 

The most significant feature of this unrest between 641 and 685 
was its very existence. In light of it, the restiveness of soldiers at the 
end of the seventh century seems less exceptional. No absolute 
departure from any norm of stability occurred, because internal 
military stability had not characterized the earlier decades of the 
second half of the seventh century. 
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CHAPTER 9 


TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
“TWENTY YEARS OF ANARCHY” 


Part 1: The Historical Background, 685-717 


The internal military troubles at the end of the seventh century 
and at the beginning of the eighth century resulted from an 
intensification of the conditions that had existed between 641 and 
685. They were not something radically new or qualitatively 
different in the empire’s seventh-century military experiences. 
Justinian II (first reign 685-695, second reign, after returning from 
exile, 705-711), a young man of sixteen, inherited from his father 
Constantine IV not only the throne but also an army that the critical 
events of the past four and one-half decades had strongly affected. 
Part of Justinian’s difficulties during his first reign (685-695) 
probably resulted from the growth of self-assertiveness among army 
elements in the previous decades. His predecessors had 
implemented firm, even harsh, measures in their attempts to 
reestablish tight military discipline. Conflict between the throne and 
some military elements apparently had been building up for some 
time. The relationship of each to the other was in question. Justinian 
may have engaged in some military purges out of a conviction that he 
was simply continuing the stern, forceful methods that his father and 
grandfather had employed against suspicious military figures and 
their truculent soldiers.! 

The army possessed such political power during the first reign of 
Justinian II (685-695) that he apparently decided that it was 
expedient to secure the signatures of each major army commander 
including the strategi of the various themata and the tagmata or 
imperial guard units, to a confession of religious creed. This 


1 Such as his jailing of Leontius, strategus of the Anatolic Theme: Theoph. A.M. 
6187 (368-369 de Boor). Nicephorus, Hist. (37-38 de Boor). 
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Exemplar, which was addressed to Pope John V, confirmed in 687 
the decisions of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, especially its 
Christological definitions. It seems probable that Justinian and his 
advisers insisted that each commander sign the agreement so that no 
commander could later claim that he had never accepted these 
theological definitions. These multiple signatures suggest that no 
one officer or commander could pretend to speak for the whole 
army, which comprised many distinct units; it was safest to require all 
of them to sign it. Although the government was sufficiently strong 
to secure the signatures of all of these generals, the document 
testifies to the influence of the army and to the relatively great 
importance of each of these commanders. 

The Byzantine armies that Justinian II inherited had suffered from 
the purges of both Constans II and Constantine IV, which, together 
with those of Justinian’s own, contributed to a shortage of 
manpower. This situation induced Justinian to try various 
unsuccessful expedients: resettlement of Slavic prisoners on the 
eastern front and arming of them, but they deserted to the Arabs and 
he purged the remainder; the transfer of population from Cyprus to 
the mainland presumably to procure, among other things, more 
manpower, the arming of peasants who failed in combat against the 
Arabs; and transportation of the xaBadAaoixd Péuata or Anatolian 
thematic cavalry to Europe to implement his reconquest of territory 
from the Slavs. His policies tended to reduce his reliance on the 
existing soldiers and officers. He also faced the revolt of 


2 Exemplar Divinae Jussionis Justiniani Augusti, directae ad Joannem papam urbis 
Romae, in confirmationem sextae synodi Constantinopolitanae, Mansi, Sacrorum 
Conciliorum Nova, et amplissima collectio (Florence, 1765) 11: 738. See F. Gorres, 
‘Justinian II und das rémische Papsttum’’, BZ 17 (1908) esp. 437-440. The 
Magister Militum Praesentalis Anatolios had been present at sessions of the Council 
of Chalcedon, and the commander of the Obsequium had been present at the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council; but the large number of military signatories for the Exemplar 
seems extraordinary. 


3 Theoph. A.M. 6179 (364 de Boor), and A.M. 6184 (336 de Boor). On Kavallarika 
themata: F.I. Uspensky, ‘““Voennoe Ustroistvo vizantiiskoi imperii,” IRAIK 6.1 
(1900) 182-183. 


4 Theoph. A.M. 6184 (366 de Boor); Mich. Syrian, Chronique, Bk. 11, ch. 15 (2: 
469, 470 Chabot), for Slav and Cypriot population transfers, respectively. For 
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‘“‘Sabbatius” or Smbat, the patricius of Armenia, who recognized 
Muslim suzerainty in 692/693.° 

Justinian’s widespread purges aroused sufficient opposition to 
cause his own violent deposition.® His three-year imprisonment of 
Leontius, the former strategus of the Anatolic Theme, resulted in a 
coup. The conspirators who deposed and mutilated Justinian II in 
695 and who brought Leontius to the throne included many jailed 
soldiers and a former cleisurarch (commander of a frontier district).” 
Leontius presumably received the command of the Anatolic Theme 
after Constantine IV purged its leaders because of their support for 
his brothers’ claim to share imperial authority. Leontius had served 
Justinian II in important capacities: he commanded the army in an 
important campaign in 685 which subjugated much of Armenia to 
Byzantium, and which compelled Iberia, Albania, Boucania, and 
Media to pay tribute. In retrospect, it appears that Justinian’s 
suspicions .about him had some justification: Leontius was of 
doubtful loyalty. Moreover, Justinian probably had not forgotten the 
various examples of military dissidence in the reigns of his father and 
grandfather.’ 

The violent deposition of Justinian II, the last emperor of the 
Heraclian dynasty, in 695 and his exile to the Crimea resulted in a 
crisis of legitimacy and a rapid succession of military rebellions and 
new emperors. Military defeat brought about the fall of Emperor 
Leontius in 698. The Ggxovtes or commanders probably instigated 


arming of farmers in his second reign: Theoph. A.M. 6201 (377 de Boor). On his 
purges of officers and soldiers: Mich. Syr. Chronique, Bk. 11, ch. 16 (2:473 
Chabot); Theoph. A.M. 6186 (367-368 de Boor); after his return: Theoph. A.M. 
6198 (375 de Boor). 


5 Theoph. A.M. 6185 (366 de Boor). 


© For speculations, however without documentation, of Justinian’s purges as part of 
anti-aristocratic policy even in his first reign: C. Head, Justinian II of Byzantium 
(Madison, Wis. 1972) 89-91. 


7 Theoph. A.M. 6187 (368-369 de Boor). On his imprisonment see also: 
Nicephorus, Hist. (37-38 de Boor). 


8 Theoph. A.M. 6178 (363 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (38-39 de Boor). On 
Leontius: C. Head, ‘“Who Was the Real ‘Leo the Isaurian’?”’, Byzantion 41 (1971) 
105-108; Stratos, To BuCdvttov 6: 77-82. 
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this rebellion after their forces had failed to recover and hold 
Carthage against its recent Arab conquerors. They participated in 
the revolt together with their soldiers; it apparently was not a 
spontaneous grassroots rebellion of ordinary soldiers. The 
chroniclers Nicephorus and Theophanes explained that the soldiers 
were ashamed and feared to return home after their defeat; hence at 
Crete they. elected as emperor the Cibyrrhaeot drungarius Apsimar, 
who took the name of Tiberius (III). Apsimar already enjoyed great 
popularity because of his earlier victories over the Slavs;° the 
factions in Constantinople aided his entry; Leontius was deposed, 
mutilated, and tonsured.!° In order to control the Anatolian 
thematic armies, Tiberius Apsimar appointed his son Heraclius as 
monostrategus (commander-in-chief) of all of the Asian cavalry 
(mavtIwV TOV EEW xaParAAaOLK@V Deudtwv). Heraclius unsuccess- 
fully directed the resistance against Justinian II’s military campaign 
to recover the throne.!! Justinian succeeded in returning from exile, 
with Bulgarian cooperation, captured Constantinople, and 
recovered the throne in 705. He executed Tiberius Apsimar, his son 
Heraclius and numerous military officers, officials, and civilians. He 
sent three naval expeditions to punish the inhabitants and officials of 
Cherson in the Crimea for their readiness to liquidate him during his 
exile. After enduring the purges of the first expedition and foiling the 
second, the Chersonites denounced Justinian and proclaimed the 
Armenian exile Bardanes emperor. He took the name of Philippicus. 
The patrician Maurus, who commanded the third punitive 
expedition, deserted with his men to the cause of Bardanes after 


9 Michael the Syrian, Chronique 11.16 (2:473 Chabot). Theoph. A.M. 6190 (370 
de Boor). Nicephorus, Hist. (39 de Boor). On the Cibyrrhaeots: Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus 149-153, H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris 
1966) 50-53, also 21-31, 62-66. Stratos, To BuCdvtov 6: 88-112. 


10 Theoph. A.M. 6190 (370-371 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (39-40 de Boor). 
Anecdota Bruxellensia, 1: Chroniques Byzantines, ed. F. Cumont (Ghent 1894) 30. 


1! Theoph. A.M. 6190 (371 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. 42. For monostrategos: 
Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, “Recherches” 57-58. Kavallarika themata: F. I. Uspensky, 
“Voennoe Ustroistvo vizantiiskoi imperii’’, IRAIK 6 (1900) 182-183. 
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undertaking an unsuccessful siege of Cherson.!? 

Justinian made recourse to specific military units for internal 
security: he placed his greatest reliance on the Thracesian soldiers 
and on the Opsicians at the end of his second reign and life. He had 
selected a unit of Thracesians in a vain attempt to quell the rebellion 
in 711 at the Crimean port of Cherson; it threatened his throne.'? 
When the rebel forces under Philippicus Bardanes sailed from 
Crimea towards Constantinople, probably in October, 711, 
Justinian again chose the Thracesians as well as his personal mobile 
army, the Opsician Theme, to form his core defense.!* The rebels 
struck at Constantinople, capturing it by surprise while Justinian was 
anticipating an attack at Sinope. One army of Justinian II deserted 
on a promise of personal safety.!° 

Contemporary techniques of wooing units in civil war wars are 
illustrated by the negotiations of Philippicus Bardanes’ representa- 
tives with the soldiers of Justinian IJ at Damatry, in Asia Minor, in 
November, 711, after Philippicus seized Constantinople. On behalf 
of Philippicus, the spatharius Helias promised immunity to those 
soldiers who agreed to defect from Justinian II, that 1s, troops from 
the Opsician Theme and the theme of Thracesians. These troops 
deserted to Philippicus; their abandonment of Justinian II permitted 
Helias to slay him. The capture and execution of Justinian’s 
supporter Barisbacurius, protopatricius and Count of the Opsicion, 
probably caused some of the Opsician troops to flee. The outcome of 
this civil war demonstrated the lack of any deep commitment on the 
part of military units as well as their readiness to change sides 
suddenly.'¢ 

The Opsician Theme’s soldiers probably resented the loss of their 


12 Theoph. A.M. 6198 (375 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (41-42 de Boor). C. Head, 
Justinian IT 115-118 and pp. 151-156 for a more favorable evaluation. 


13 Theoph. A.M. 6203 (378-379 de Boor). On Thracesian Theme, see conclusions 
of R.-J. Lilie, ‘‘Thrakien und ‘Thrakesion’,” JOB 26 (1977) 7-47. 


14 Theoph. A.M. 6203 (380 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (47 de Boor). 
15 Theoph. A.M. 6203 (380-381 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (47 de Boor). 
16 Theoph. A.M. 6203 (378-381 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (47 de Boor). 
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influence and imperial favor. At any rate, it was Rufus, protostrator 
of the Opsicion, with the assent of its Count, George Buraphus, and 
Theodore, strategus of Thrace, who seized and blinded Emperor 
Philippicus Bardanes on 3 June 713, and replaced him with the 
Protoasecretis (official responsible for writing imperial legislation) 
Artemius, on 4 June, who took the throne name of Anastasius IT. 
Anastasius’ prompt blinding of George Buraphus and Theodore (17 
and 10 June respectively) helped clear him of any popular stigma for 
the mutilation of his predecessor Philippicus.!’ 

The Opsician Theme troops had been transferred from the 
Anatolian side of the Bosphorus to Europe to guard Balkan 
mountain passes; they were now well situated to intervene in 
Constantinople. The overthrow of Philippicus by the leaders of the 
Opsician and Thracian Themes demonstrated the strong role that 
Asian troops could play when they were transferred to Europe to 
guard the capital, as well as the continuing role of the commander of 
Thrace’s troops, who remained a powerful person but normally in 
consort with other commanders, who tended to be from Asia.!® 

Emperor Philippicus Bardanes enjoyed the companionship and 
presumably the support of the old families (moAit@v GoYaLOyEVa@v); 
he was planning to dine with them when he was overthrown.!? 
Theophanes’ reference to these old families indicated that Justinian 
Il’s purges had certainly not liquidated all of the old aristocracy. Yet 
it is improper to characterize Philippicus merely as an emperor of the 
old aristocracy whom the thematic troops resented. His successor 
Anastasius II may also have been wary about the loyalty of those 
units that had rebelled and mutilated and deposed an emperor. 
Theophanes stated that Anastasius had appointed “‘most capable”’ 


17 leo Grammaticus, Chronographia (ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1842, 170): peta 
takewtav &x tis Ceduns cicdQapdvtes peta tOv tTaEdtwv, dv elev év tH] Codun 
tov avtod Béuatoc. Theoph. A.M. 6205 (383 de Boor). Opsician troops in Thrace: 
Nicephorus, Hist. (49 de Boor). Date: G. V. Sumner, ‘“‘Philippicus, Anastasius II 
and Theodosius III,”’» GRBS 17 (1976) 287-289, but contrast P. Grierson, “The 
Tombs and Obits of the Byzantine Emperors,’””» DOP 16 (1962) 51-52. 


18 Exaggerated are the views of F. W. Bussell, The Roman Empire (London 1910) 
22-105, 2; 125. 


19 Theoph. A.M. 6205 (383 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (49 de Boor). 
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generals.”° On the other hand, he did not dissolve the Opsician unit, 
which probably nurtured resentments for its recent repression and 
disfavor. At any rate, its soldiers rebelled once again at Rhodes 
(probably in the spring of 715) after refusing to obey imperial orders 
to sail against the Muslim fleet, even though their act of mutiny 
endangered the empire’s security; the other military units were 
willing to embark on the expedition.*! Only the Opsician thematic 
troops refused and then slaughtered their newly appointed 
commander, John, perhaps because of the pay and provisioning 
problems that sometimes involved the treasury on the occasion of 
the outfitting of expeditions.?? 

The rebellious Opsician soldiers soon found the tax collector 
Theodosius at the Dardanelles port of Adramyttium (May 715) and 
forced him to become emperor (he is usually designated Theodosius 
III). Anastasius IJ-Artemius vainly armed his own men (oixetaxovs 
avtov &viowsouc) and used them and an assembled fleet against 
the rebels.2? He crossed the straits and journeyed to Nicaea to direct 
the struggle against the dissident Opsicians’ home territory. It is 
unclear why other powerful loyalist thematic commanders, such as 
Artavasdus, strategus of the Armeniac Theme, or Leo the Isaurian 
or Syrian, strategus of the Anatolic Theme, failed to bring their 
forces — the largest thematic armies — to a junction with his own, 
especially since the fighting lasted for six months (approximately 
May-November, 715). Perhaps they really did not care to aid him, 
preferring to wait for an opportunity that would benefit themselves. 
They did, however, offer him nominal support. Anastasius 
IJ-Artemius gave up the struggle at Nicaea after Theodosius and the 
Opsicians discovered ships, crossed the straits, landed in Thrace, and 


20 Theoph. A.M. 6206 (383 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (49 de Boor). 


21 Theoph. A.M. 6207 (385 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. (50-51 de Boor). Sumner, 
‘‘Philippicus”’ 290-291. 


22 Theoph. A.M. 6207 (385 de Boor). 


23 Theoph. A.M. 6207 (385 de Boor). On the term: G. Ostrogorsky, ““Observations 
on the Aristocracy in Byzantium,” DOP 25 (1972) 12-13, esp. n. 41, p. 13; Beck, 
‘“‘Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen”’ 14. 
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then entered and plundered Constantinople.** A rebellion of 
Gothograeci or descendants of Gothic mercenaries also contributed 
to his decision to abdicate, because he feared for the safety of some 
of his officials whom they captured. Theodosius III apparently exiled 
the unharmed Anastasius II-Artemius to Thessalonica as a monk; 
there is no reason to suppose that Anastasius II-Artemius persisted 
in armed opposition to Theodosius III at that time.*> 

By 716, Theodosius III found himself confronting in the east both 
a massive Arab invasion by land as well as the continuing rebellion of 
Leo and Artavasdus, who ostensibly supported the cause of 
Anastasius II-Artemius. Leo’s initial negotiations with Maslama and 
Sulayman, the invading Arab commanders, took place in the late 
summer or autumn of 716, because Maslama later wintered in 
Asia.”° In 716, Amorium, the capital of the Anatolic Theme, lacked 
any sizeable garrison, yet it initially rejected Leo’s continued 
espousal of the cause of Anastasius I]-Artemius by declaring its 
support for Theodosius III. The absence of any soldiers in the city of 


24 Theoph. A.M. 6207 (386 de Boor). Date: Sumner, ‘“Philippicus’”’ 290-291. For 
arguments in favor of August: Grierson, DO Cat II, Pt. 2, 673; Grierson, ‘“Tombs”’ 
52. Background: K. Schenk, Kaiser Leon III. (Halle 1880) 42-43; K. Schenk, 
‘“‘Kaiser Leons III. Walten im Innern’’, BZ 5 (1896) 284-286, 296-298; C. Head, 
‘““Who Was the Real ‘Leo the Isaurian’?”’, Byzantion 41 (1971) 105-108. Logothete 
tou. genikou: F. Ddolger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der _ byzantinischen 
Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig 1927) 19-21, 47-91. 


25 Theoph. A.M. 6207 (386 de Boor): t6 povadixdv meoveBaAeto oxHpwa. However 
unwilling his abdication and tonsure, the evidence in Theophanes does not permit 
acceptance of the hypothesis of H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris 1966) 28-29, 
that Artemius-Anastasius persisted after his exile to Thessalonica, in open 
resistance to Theodosius III and to Leo III. Ahrweiler does not explain how to 
reconcile her thesis with Theophanes’ explicit statement that Anastasius became a 
monk. P. Charanis, ‘‘Kouver, the Chronology of his Activities and their Ethnic 
Effects on the Regions around Thessalonica,”’ Balkan Studies 11 (1970) 243-244, 
convincingly demonstrates that one cannot connect the abortive conspiracy of 
Anastasius in 720 with the references in the Miracles of St. Demetrius to an undated 
conspiracy of Mauros and Kouver against a Byzantine emperor. 


26 Theoph. A.M. 6208 (1: 390 de Boor). Background to the campaign: M. Canard, 
‘“‘Les expéditions des arabes contre Constantinople dans Vhistoire et dans la 
légende,”’ Journal Asiatique 208 (1926) esp. 80-94. E. W. Brooks, ‘““The Campaign 
of 716-718, from Arabic sources,” JHS 19 (1899) 19-31. 
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Amorium made it possible for its inhabitants to hold to a policy 
different from that of its strategus, Leo. This independent policy of 
Amorium emphasized the lack of unanimity that could occur within 
a single theme district on controversial issues and personalities. It 
demonstrated, moreover, that Leo did not originally possess the 
unanimous support of Asia Minor in resisting Theodosius III,”’ and it 
showed that not all elements within Asia Minor rejected allegiance 
to a sovereign who lacked military experience. Yet when the troops 
of Sulayman approached Amorium, probably in late summer of 716, 
and its inhabitants perceived that the Arabs favored Leo, they 
acclaimed him too. Their action illustrated just how changeable, for 
reasons of prudence, the civil population might be in a civil war; they 
wanted to support the winning side. The initial alignment of 
Amorium may have reflected the different opinions of townspeople 
or minor local bureaucrats from those of military units, and it 
indicated the complexity of the Anatolian situation in 716: on the 
eve of the accession of Leo III, Asia Minor was no political monolith. 
Local opinions and allegiances adjusted to the decisions of the 
battlefield, and to the anticipated outcome of the civil war. 

Leo marched on to Nicomedia, seized Theodosis III’s son, went to 
Chrysopolis,”® and negotiated with Theodosius III, the senate, and 
Patriarch Germanus. Patriarch Germanus concluded an arrange- 
ment that provided a security guarantee for Theodosius III and his 
family. Theophanes states that Theodosius’ fear for the safety of his 
son, whom Leo had captured, caused him to agree to abdicate, while 
the author of the iconodule Life of St. Stephan the Younger claims 
that Theodosius abdicated to avoid the shedding of Christian blood. 
Theodosius was tonsured and ultimately diéd a natural death. Leo 


27 Theoph. A.M. 6208 (387 de Boor): 16 "Auamguov oteatov Lh Zxov xal mOd¢ TOV 
otoatnyov év éydoq dtaxeipevov 51a tiv meds “Aotéutov cupupayiav. 


28 Theoph. A.M. 6208 (390 de Boor) and esp. Nicephorus, Hist. (52 de Boor), 
emphasize the role of the senate and the politikoi archontes, respectively, in 
approving the abdication of Theodosius III and permitting Leo III to occupy 
Constantinople. Schenk, Kaiser Leon III 21, dates Leo’s capture of Theodosius’ son 
to late autumn of 716. On the important role of the politikoi archontes in the final 
events that led to Leo III’s entry into Constantinople: H.-G. Beck, ‘“‘Senat und Volk 
von Konstantinopel,”’ 32, 44. 
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Leo marched on to Nicomedia, seized Theodosius III’s son, went 
to Chrysopolis,”* and negotiated with Theodosius III, the senate, and 
entered Constantinople probably on 25 March 717.29 His accession 
marked the end of the “Twenty Years of Anarchy,” and it 
established two records: he was the first emperor in the history of the 
Byzantine Empire to gain the throne by a military revolt that began 
on the eastern frontier (major revolts on the eastern frontier were 
conspicuously absent in ‘““The Twenty Years of Anarchy”’ until the 
rebellion of Leo and Artavasdus) and he was the first thematic 
strategus to seize the throne violently by means of a thematic revolt 
in inner Anatolia. 


Part 2: An Interpretation 


The fragmentary references to the role of various officers and 
soldiers in the seventh century are unclear. Only a few scraps of 
evidence permit any inferences about contemporaries’ opinions and 
understanding of this sequence of military rebellions and violent 
seizures of the throne. A common seventh-century assumption was a 
close connection between divine favor or wrath and the course of 
political and military events. When Emperor Constantine IV and the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council (680-681) abolished Monotheletism and 
officially decreed a Chalcedonian Christological doctrine, Pope 
Agatho wrote to him: “This is the certain and unassailable teaching 
of the holy apostles, of which sincere piety proclaims the purity as 
long as it speaks freely in the empire of the Christians, which guards 
the power of your serenity, and which will make it strong and will 
exalt it, and as we finally are confident, will disclose it to be 
successful.’’°° He continued: 


This is the living tradition of the apostles of Christ... which preserves 
the most Christian empire of your majesty, which together with the 


29 Theoph. A.M. 6208 (390 de Boor); Vita S. Stephani Junioris, PG 100: 1084. 
Dating problems: for 25 March, Sumner, ‘“Philippicus” 292-294. Grierson, 
“Tombs and Obits” 52; Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection 2.2: 684, 695, is unpersuasive in favor of 24 July. 


3° S. Agathonis Papae, Epistula prima ad augustos imperatores (PL 87: 1,167). On 
the council: Fliche, Martin, Histoire de VEglise §:183-191. 
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bravery of your majesty brings abundant victories from the Lord of 
Heaven, which accompanies in wars and which defeats enemies, 
which protects your empire, which is directed by God, everywhere as 
an invincible wall, which throws fear into enemy peoples and which 
punishes by divine wrath, and which provides the trophies of victories 
in wars by the catastrophe and subjugation of the enemy, and which 
truly preserves your most faithful empire in peace and joy.°*! 


Seventh-century observers often regarded the empire’s external 
military reverses, such as the Arab conquests of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, as manifestations of divine wrath.>? Earlier Byzantine clergy 
and historians had long interpreted any imperial misfortunes in 
terms of divine wrath.*? Byzantine writers sharply criticized the 
military unrest and revolts of the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries. Surviving sources were written a century or longer after 
these events, however. In conformity with the prevailing 
interpretations of divine wrath, a document in the proceedings of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council in 787 described the military anarchy 
of the late seventh and early eighth centuries as a divine punishment 
for the sins of the Byzantine population: 


Because of our sins in the preceding years, terrible things repeatedly 
occurred, not only working in common to reduce the state and cause 
the greatest dissolution, but, already having reached the head of the 
empire, since frequent changes of those wielding power occurred 
through tyrannical revolutions, the government finally was scorned 
and came to nothing.*4 


31 §, Agathonis Papae, Epistula prima ad augustos imperatores (PL 87: 1170). 
Other references from the documents of the Sixth Ecumenical Council concerning 
the close correlation of correct faith, divine favor, and the welfare of the Byzantine 
Empire: Mansi 11:201, 285, 656, 668, 697, 725-728. 736, 746. 


32 W. E. Kaegi, Jr., ‘Initial Byzantine Reactions to the Arab Conquest,” Church 
History 38 (1969) 1-11, and Kaegi, ‘Controversy and Confidence in the 
Seventh-Century Crisis,” unpub. paper. 


33 Kaegi, Byzantium and the Decline of Rome 146-192, for much of the ancient and 
modern literature. 


34 Synodus Constantinopolitana sub imperatore Philippico, Mansi 12:192. 
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Observers apparently interpreted the frequent violent changes of 
government between 685 and 717 as troublesome indications of an 
absence of divine favor. This realization, coupled with dismay at the 
easy recent Arab conquests in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Africa, 
contributed to the uneasy, nervous, and searching mood of the 
empire on the eve of the Iconoclastic Crisis. : 

Patriarch Nicephorus, late in the eighth century, tersely associated 
the revolutions and civil wars of the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries with the breakdown of culture, military discipline, and 
ultimately, foreign victories over the Byzantine state: 


When, therefore, frequent revolutions took place against the 
emperor and tyranny held sway, affairs of the empire and of the city 
[Constantinople] were neglected and fell, and still more, the study of 
literature vanished and military skill (taxtixd) dissolved. Therefore 
it happened that the enemies of the Romans fearlessly overran the 
state, many persons were killed and enslaved, and many cities were 
captured.>> | 


Extant sources indicate no effort to analyze any of the other possible 
causes that contributed to that intensification of military uprisings 
and changes of emperors. 

The lack of the primary sources explains why relatively few 
scholars have attempted to venture an interpretation of the last years 
of the seventh century and the first decade and one-half of the eighth 
century. J. B. Bury described the years from 695 to 717 as ‘“‘Twenty 
Years of Anarchy.’’ Although his words may be appropriate,** this 
anarchy had a background of military unrest behind it which had 
been building up since the end of the reign of Heraclius. The events 
of 695-717 were an intensification and extension of these earlier 
manifestations of unrest. They were not merely a consequence of the 
termination of the Heraclian dynasty, although the crisis of 


35 Nicephorus, Hist. (52 de Boor). 


36 Bury, LRE'! 2:352-386. Note the reaction in Egypt to the sequence of events as 
reported by Severus, History of the Patriarchs (POS, Fasc. 1, 36, 57): “It has always 
been the custom of the Romans that one prince is deposed and another takes his 
seat,” and “Meanwhile the Roman monarchy was like a game for children’. 
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legitimacy intensified difficulties. They were not an aberration from 
the norm; the Heraclian dynasty had never enjoyed absolute 
security. It had frequently experienced abortive conspiracies, 
military insubordination, and family rivalries. 

The military interventions that occurred in the seventh century 
between the death of Heraclius and the accession of Leo III were the 
greatest in intensity and frequency that ever occurred in Byzantine 
history, due to the concatenation of many specific causes, not to any 
simple emergence of some random propensity to intervene. In the 
late seventh century, it was the thematic armies, not the Scholae, 
Excubitors, or other guard units at Constantinople who were 
intervening. The readiness of the army to intervene, of course, had 
intensified by the end of the Heraclian dynasty. With it disappeared 
any legitimate claim to the throne, and all this occurred in a period 
when the army commanders had already acquired great power. 

The underlying causes of internal instability from 695 to 717 
included the awkward problem of defending Thrace with soldiers 
from Asia Minor against the increasing military pressure of the new 
and aggressive Bulgarian state. The situation encouraged military 
unrest. Any change in the distribution of soldiers had logical 
implications for internal military politics, especially for the ability 
and ease of soldiers to intervene in government affairs. During the 
seventh century the imperial government successfully resisted the 
potentially massive pressure of Asia Minor theme armies. No Asia 
Minor ground forces, in contrast to the successes of the Cibyrrhaeot 
naval theme, had thus far succeeded, by means of military revolt, in 
overthrowing an emperor (unless theme units had participated in the 
rebellion against Heraclonas, but this cannot be established from 
known sources). Ironically, the first occasion on which an Asian 
theme army overthrew a Byzantine emperor was the action of 
Opsician troops stationed not in Asia, but in Thrace, who deposed 
Philippicus Bardanes in 713. 

The Byzantine Empire lacked sufficient manpower within the 
Balkans from which to recruit soldiers to defend its northern frontier 
against the Bulgarians. The continuing Bulgarian threat required the 
transfer and the indefinite stationing of troops from Asia Minor to 
protect Thrace and, more particularly, to guard the approaches to 
Constantinople. Anatolian manpower had frequently replenished 
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the sagging population and defense forces of Thrace in earlier 
centuries.*’In the late sixth century, the sudden introduction into the 
Balkans of masses of soldiers from Asia, in particular from Armenia, 
was a principal catalyst of the mutinies that culminated in the 
revolution and violent accession of Phocas in 602. The Avaro-Slavic 
pressures necessitated such troop transfers, but military unrest had 
accompanied the veterans from Asia. Problems of military unrest in 
the first decades of the eighth century bore some resemblance to late 
sixth-century military unrest in the Balkans. Justinian II maintained 
excellent relations with the Bulgarians, especially with the Khan 
Tervel who assisted him in his successful efforts to recover his throne 
in 705,37 until he transferred thematic cavalry into Thrace from Asia 
Minor for an unsuccessful campaign. Justinian II’s practice of 
transferring large numbers of troops from Asia to Europe for 
campaign purposes continued under his successor Philippicus 
Bardanes.*? The concentration of large numbers of troops from Asia 
for duty in the Balkans once again created opportunities for military 
intervention in the second decade of the eighth century. 

Some “European”’ soldiers in the Balkans participated in the 
events between 695 and 717. Opsician theme commanders and their 
troops who were stationed in Thrace effected the overthrow of 
Philippicus Bardanes. The special Gothograeci who assisted the 
Opsicion against Anastasius II had no particular Asiatic provenance. 
The participation of troops stationed in Thrace in the overthrow of 
Philippicus and the accession of Anastasius II constituted the first 
known occasions of military intervention by the troops in Thrace 
since the abortive sedition of the army of Thrace during the reign of 
Constans II in favor of George Magister. The preponderance of 


37 Background: S. Runciman, History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London 1930) 
25-34. V. Zlatarsky, Istoriia na Bulgarskata Durzhava prez srednite vekove (Sofia 
1918) 1.1:1-174. Earlier transfers of population from Asia to Thrace: Incerti 
Panegyricus Constantio Caesari 21.1, ed. R. A. B. Mynors, XII panegyrici latini 
(Oxford 1964) 229; Themistius, Or. 16.211 a-b. Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, c. 20 
(54-55 Macler). 


38 Theoph. A.M. 6197 (374 de Boor). 


39 Runciman, History of the First Bulgarian Empire 32-33; Zlatarski, Istoriya 
1.1:174-192. 
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military influence in imperial affairs had shifted from Europe to Asia 
already by the middle of the seventh century, but the European 
units’ influence had not completely disappeared even at the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

The shrinking importance of the army of Thrace in the total armed 
forces naturally reduced its influence and participation in military 
interventions. However, the dynamics of its strategic position 
survived in another form. Asian thematic troops who were stationed 
in Europe because of inadequate numbers of indigenous troops for 
the defense tasks potentially constituted a threat to the capital not 
unlike that of the Thracian army. Thus, the Opsician forces were able 
to intervene and overthrow Philippicus so easily because they 
happened to be stationed in Europe at that point to guard the 
Thracian mountain passes against the Bulgarians. The old problem 
of the military threat of armies in Thrace occasionally reappeared in 
a different form. 

There is no evidence for hostility or rivalry between European and 
Asian soldiers in the seventh century. Insufficient Byzantine soldiers 
from the Balkans remained in European units to make possible any 
meaningful rivalry with the far more numerous Asian units. By the 
end of the seventh century and the beginning of the eighth century, 
contests for the imperial throne primarily involved different 
individual Asiatic thematic units that the chroniclers were careful to 
identify, as has been mentioned. However, no unified inclusive bloc 
of Asiatic theme units participated in the revolts of the second half of 
the seventh century, nor was there any obvious internal 
European-Asian split within the troops. 

By the end of the seventh century and the beginning of the eighth 
century, the self-perceived interests of specific military units and, in 
particular, of the themes had become the fundamental source of 
military unrest. This was true whether it was fear of punishment as a 
unit for poor performance in battle, fear of combat itself, resentment 
at mistreatment by the government, or the desire to place its own 
candidate on the imperial throne. The primary sources for the 
period, unlike narratives of the middle of the seventh century or 
earlier, identified specific restive military units. It is uncertain 
whether there really was more unit pride, esprit de corps, at the end 
of the seventh century and the beginning of the eighth century than 
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there had been previously, but clearly defined, specific military units 
emerged as participants in, indeed instigators of, military unrest. 

In the seventh century and indeed the years preceding 717, the 
troops stationed in or near Constantinople on the European or the 
Asian side of the Bosphorus tended to be the leading participants in 
military unrest, with the important exception of the successful revolt 
of Heraclius and Nicetas. It is true that units in more remote areas 
attempted seditions. But whether they rebelled in Africa, Italy, or 
the Armenian provinces, they were unsuccessful, except for 
Heraclius in 610 and the uprising of the troops who refused to accept 
Heraclonas in 641. The revolts of the seventh century reemphasized 
the potential danger of concentrating large numbers of soldiers 
under strong commanders for military campaigns. The separate 
revolts of Phocas, Narses, Vahan, Saborius, the assassination of 
Constans II, the revolt of the Cibyrrhaeots against Leontius, the 
revolt of Philippicus Bardanes against Justinian II, and the revolt of 
the Opsicion against Philippicus, all took place because emperors 
had entrusted large numbers of men to certain commanders for 
specific military expeditions. These massed troops were perceptive 
and powerful enough to use the opportunity to mount rebellions, 
which reflected military unhappiness, at least on the part of troops in 
particular units, with government war policies, the conduct of 
warfare, and leadership, and a readiness to resort to armed force or 
open sedition when they felt so dissatisfied. Thus incidents of 
military intervention occurred often in a century of military defeats 
and major imperial territorial losses. Earlier emperors might also 
have encountered such military sedition and conspiracy if they had 
suffered so many major foreign military reverses. 

It seems improbable that the appearance of the themes in itself 
caused the outbreak of the military revolts of the late seventh 
century. The causes were more fundamentally rooted in broader 
conditions or resulted from particular historical contingencies. The 
themes and the military unrest appeared rather simultaneously, due 
perhaps to common historical causes, but one did not cause the 
other. The development of the military theme units, however, did 
influence the shape and direction of unrest. 

The revolts of the seventh and eighth centuries were not due solely 
to a fusion of civil-military power in the hands of a thematic 
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strategus. Many revolts had occurred in earlier periods, before the 
themes appeared. Revolts involved the thematic armies simply 
because they were the existing military institutions. The successful 
revolts of the late seventh century and early eighth century had more 
to do with concentration of soldiers for campaigns than with generals 
winning the assistance of or controlling civilian authority in a given 
theme district. There is indirect evidence about this. The primary 
sources never mentioned, for the ‘““Twenty Years of Anarchy,” any 
decisive role of the thematic bureaucratic apparatus in the thematic 
revolts. Second, there were no reports of purges of bureaucratic or 
civil officials of themes after the failure of any thematic revolts of the 
seventh or early eighth centuries, even though prominent military 
officers were listed among the purged. In fact, there is no clear 
evidence concerning the character and composition of the 
bureaucratic component of the structure of the themes in those early 
years of their existence. The uniting of civil and military powers per 
se did not cause or permit generals to revolt during the reign of 
Justinian I, when the practice of fusing powers became frequent. 
Therefore, it is questionable whether it alone caused the rebellions 
of strategi in the seventh and eighth centuries. It is even uncertain 
whether there was any absolute fusion of civil and military powers in 
the hands of the thematic strategus in the early phase of the themes 
— especially if from their inception there were ‘‘proconsuls and 
prefects of the themes” who possessed some sort of competence in 
civilian affairs.*° 

It is true that in theory the fusion of civil and military powers in the 
hands of a strategus improved his ability to begin and acomplish a 
military revolt. But the military revolts of the period of the ‘“Twenty 
Yvuars of Anarchy” appear to have sprung primarily from the specific 
circumstances, arising from the concentration of masses of soldiers in 
such a manner that they could strike quickly, and with massive 
strength, at the government’s seat of power. Such were the 
circumstances of the successful revolt of Tiberius III Apsimar, and of 


40 Stein, HBE 2:466, 471, 473 on Justinian’s creation of administrators with joint 
civil and military authority. Also, C. Diehl, ‘‘L’origine du régime des themes dans 
"Empire byzantin,”’ Etudes byzantines (Paris 1905) 289-290; Karayannopulos, 
Entstehung 63-67. 
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the revolts that brought Anastasius II and Theodosius III to power. 
The accessions of Leontius, who may have been planning a revolt 
while strategus of the Anatolics, and Philippicus Bardanes did not 
result from thematic army rebellions. 

The evidence shows, contrary to accepted scholarly opinion, that 
the large geographic size of the individual themes of the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries in itself did not cause, at least until 717, 
any successful military overthrow of an emperor.*! Those revolts 
owed their planning, execution, and success to _ military 
circumstances: the excuse for the concentration of soldiers for 
defense or expeditionary purposes and the diversion of such troops 
for political purposes. Timing and access to the capital, not sheer 
quantities of troops or resources, were the key elements. 

The apparent decentralization of power caused the government at 
Constantinople in the second half of the seventh century to consult 
frequently with the army leaders, but the institutional reorganiza- 
tions helped to prevent any one general from dominating the 
government. However, the collective leaders of the army, whenever 
they could act collectively, did exert more power and influence than 
they had enjoyed in previous decades over government policy. Asa 
group they were stronger, but no individual general was more 
powerful than previous generals had been. The government could 
check a single general by calling on other units. The theme “‘system”’ 
kept the army divided, to the basic benefit of the government in 
Constantinople, whether or not so intended. Probably most generals 
were Satisfied with their greater influence and in fact opposed the 
emergence of any one single powerful general. It is possible that if 
the Late Antique or Early Byzantine system of powerful Magistri 
Militum had persisted, far greater danger would have confronted the 
imperial throne in the late seventh century because these officials 
would have possessed great ability to concentrate large masses of 
soldiers against the throne or for other political purposes. 


41 For example, Ostrogorsky, History? 157-158, stresses the peril to the 
government from the extensive size of the original themes. Also, A. A. Vasiliev, 
History of the Byzantine Empire (2nd ed. Madison, Wis. 1952) 250; C. Diehl, ‘““Leo 
III and the Isaurian Dynasty,’’> CMH! 4:3; M. V. Anastos, ‘‘Iconoclasm and 
Imperial Rule,”” CMH? 4.1:64. 
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The revolts and intrigues that involved the Opsician Theme were 
not peculiarly characteristic of that theme’s officers or soldiers. 
Several specific opportunities enabled the Opsician Theme troops to 
mass or concentrate in such a manner that they could intervene 
easily. It was a theme so located that there were more opportunities 
for its troops to be concentrated near the capital, and hence able to 
strike, than other themes enjoyed. This proximity and resulting 
greater familiarity with events inside Constantinople probably 
tempted its soldiers and officers to make more frequent attempts to 
seize power. Finally, the Opsicians probably constituted the main 
mobile field army of the late seventh and early eighth centuries. 

In the years between A.D. 602 to 717, there was little evidence of 
military unanimity. Revolts, whether abortive or successful, 
involved only certain units. The officers, not the ordinary soldiers, 
appear to have been the deciding element in their preparation. Thus 
it was the anonymous &oyovtes or commanders who instigated the 
revolt of the Cibyrrhaeot soldiers and sailors against Leontius in 
698.42 By 717, military intervention in political affairs and decision 
making had become more frequent, yet not routinized or accepted as 
a normal or customary practice. Furthermore, no military unit or 
particular group of units had succeeded in establishing itself or 
themselves in monopoly control of decision making or determina- 
tion of the imperial succession. On almost every occasion that an 
individual attained the throne with military aid, he sought to divest 
himself of dependence on those same units who were responsible for 
placing him on the throne. Thus, soon after his accession, Heraclius 
had a decisive and victorious confrontation with Priscus, Constans II 
and his advisers with Valentinus, Constantine IV with the Anatolics, 
Anastasius II-Artemius with the Opsician Theme. Emperors 
generally were successful in their confrontations with army units 
after their accessions, but by the beginning of the eighth century it 
became more questionable whether army units might not be able to 
establish themselves in an emperor-making or permanently 
‘‘praetorianist”’ role. The Excubitors, Scholae, and other imperial 
guard units do not appear to have been significant participants in 
civil-military politics in this period, even though most of the 


‘2 Theoph. A.M. 6190 (370-371 de Boor). 
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important events occurred in or near Constantinople, whether on the 
European or the Asian side of the Bosphorus.* 

Although the issue of Christological doctrine had been relatively 
muted within the army, after Constantine [V summoned the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, which decreed Chalcedonian Christological 
doctrine, this potent theological controversy soon lost its remaining 
importance for the army — not so much because of the decisions of 
the council as because of the loss of Egypt and Syria, which contained 
so many Monophysites. Many of the Armenians who were 
Monophysitic lived under Arab control. The sources, at any rate, 
rarely mention henceforth Christological problems or related 
dogmatic or liturgical differences within the army. It was already the 
practice for the government to enforce religious conformity among 
soldiers, especially on the Monophysitic issue. No tolerance existed 
for religious dissent within the army. This practice of conformity, 
now long established, could affect future religious controversies as 
well. Monophysites did not make Philippicus emperor. 

Shortages of manpower probably continued to inhibit the 
government from punishing rebels too severely. It was hard to 
replace those troops who had proved themselves untrustworthy, yet 
such calculations did not prevent Justinian II from executing his 
remaining Slavic soldiers in Asia Minor after their confreres 
deserted to the Arabs.** The scarcity of trained soldiers also 
provided existing ones with potentially more leverage in their 
relations with the imperial government; they were almost 
indispensable because they were so difficult to replace. Decimation 
was an unthinkable penalty for units, and awareness of this situation 
may have encouraged soldiers to act more aggressively. The 
inadequate numbers of troops caused their frequent transfer to 
different parts of the frontiers where there were deficiencies. These 
transfers created opportunities for unrest. Thus manpower shortages 
may have contributed to unrest in several ways.* 


43.On the tagmata at a later date: Ahrweiler, “Recherches” 21-32; Haldon, 
‘Aspects of Byzantine Military Administration” 161-278. 


44 Theoph. A.M. 6184 (365-6 de Boor). 
45 Demography: Guillou, Régionalisme 89-95. 
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Violent resistance by regional field armies to new emperors 
became a general or repeated phenomenon in the seventh century. 
Regional armies (before or after establishment of the themes) in the 
seventh century seldom put forward their own generals as claimants 
for the imperial throne. When armies revolted, they generally 
supported some other candidate or invoked some other pretext. 
Even Heraclius did not claim the throne until after the death of 
Phocas. This caution did not mean that armies lacked influence, but 
instead signified their or their commanders’ recognition that sheer 
seizure Of power by force for themselves might not meet success or 
even be justifiable to the soldiers themselves. Some military respect 
for legitimate authority existed throughout the seventh century, the 
very period when it is generally thought to have faced its gravest 
challenge. 

The record of seventh-century military field revolts in Asia Minor 
demonstrated that while the Asian thematic armies were potent, 
they could rarely achieve success. Distances remained an important 
hurdle: it was difficult to reach and to enter Constantinople. The 
capitulation of Martina and Heraclonas to military pressures on the 
Asiatic shores and the abdication of Theodosius II were rare 
examples of Asian troops’ ability to pressure Constantinople without 
crossing the Bosphorus. The revolts of Tiberius Apsimar, Anastasius 
II, and Theodosius III were instances either in which rebels 
controlled a fleet that could sail to Constantinople or in which the 
accidental opportunity found Asian troops temporarily stationed in 
Europe near Constantinople (Anastasius II). The Bosphorus and the 
walls of Constantinople remained formidable hurdles.*¢ 

The possession of a fleet enabled rebels such as Philippicus 
Bardanes, Tiberius Apsimar, and Theodosius III to use flexibility in 
striking at the government. With ships one might threaten many 
points on its lengthy coastline, forcing the government to disperse its 


46 H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer 30, rightly points out that the karabisianoi“... 
depuis leur création n’avaient jamais cessé de présenter un danger de révolte 
permanente contre l’empereur regnant... du fait méme qu’ils étaient le seul corps 
d’armée pouvant facilement atteindre Constantinople....”” Ahrweiler also notes that 
the preoccupation with internal politics contributed to this unit’s failure to provide 
adequate maritime protection for Constantinople. 
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troops and then select some weak point against which to concentrate 
all of one’s forces. Repeatedly evident was the absence of adequate 
maritime defenses of Constantinople and its approaches against 
rebellion. Of the above rebellions, only that of Tiberius III Apsimar 
was actually initiated by naval forces. The reorganization of the fleet 
under Emperor Leo II (717-741) probably contributed to the 
diminished participation of fleets in military unrest during the 
remainder of the eighth century, and may even have generally 
reduced the incidence of rebellion by strengthening the instruments 
of existing authority.*’ , 

After the death of Heraclius, no great generals emerged, except 
possibly Valentinus, nor is there evidence for any unified military 
party. The defense of the frontiers does not seem to have been the 
responsibility of any one or two great captains. In the second half of 
the seventh century no new Belisarius appeared and, except for the 
lifting of the first Arab blockade or siege of Constantinople, the 
Byzantine armies achieved no great known victories on land. 
Therefore, no occasions resulted in individual generals and their 
officers winning unusual martial renown. With the possible 
exception of Tiberius II] Apsimar, who had apparently won some 
unidentified successes against the Slavs, up to 717 no generals 
rebelled and sought to seize the throne, as far as is known, in the 
wake of popular enthusiasm for their martial accomplishments. 

Military revolts and the threat of military unrest impaired the 
government’s efforts to defend its eastern frontiers against the 
Sassanid Persians and the Arabs from the early seventh century up to 
717. But unrest did not completely paralyze the empire’s defenses. 
The Byzantine armies still functioned with sufficient effectiveness to 
hold a line along the Taurus range. Although military unrest inflicted 


47 It is impossible to elucidate satisfactorily the references in the Miracles of St. 
Demetrius to an abortive conspiracy of a certain Mauros at Thessalonica, Miracula 
S. Demetrii = PG 116:1,368. One cannot accept the hypothesis of H. Ahrweiler, 
Byzance et la mer, 26-30, that this passage refers to unsuccessful attempts to restore 
Anastasius I]-Artemius to power in 715-717: P. Charanis, ‘‘Kouver, The 
Chonology of his Activities and their Ethnic Effects on the Regions around 
Thessalonica,” Balkan Studies 11 (1970) 243-244, who argues that the action 
probably occurred some time in the seventh century. Arguments for major naval 
reforms by Leo III: Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer 31-35. 
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permanent damage, and although Byzantine soldiers were 
occasionally willing to make arrangements with Arab invaders, 
Byzantine defenses never completely collapsed. 

The government, moreover, had not become the plaything of 
soldiers’ tumults by 717. No institutional medium existed by which 
the will of the army could be ascertained or expressed, except in a 
ritualized form at an imperial coronation. Therefore all of the 
seventh-century revolts assumed local forms. These manifestations 
of unrest appear to have been less a reaction against the general 
situation of the empire than an expression of the particular 
grievances of units. Emperors Constantine ITV and Anastasius II 
demonstrated to the army commanders that they could not expect 
unlimited power in a new government. Their examples taught the 
importance in a new emperor’s proving to the army, especially the 
officers, that he, not they, was truly master of the governmental 
apparatus. By severe punishment or execution of excessively bold or 
ambitious officers, emperors served notice to other officers and 
soldiers that the government was not totally dependent upon them. 

It was the combination of the massing of Asian troops in nearby 
Thrace against the Bulgars, the dissatisfaction with Arab successes, 
the imperial succession crisis, the absence of legitimacy for emperors 
after the end of the Heraclian dynasty, and the frequent need to mass 
troops for unpopular expeditionary campaigns, fraught with perils 
and supply problems, which caused an intensification of military 
unrest at the end of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth 
centuries. A complicated interplay of factors resulted in greater 
internal military instability. 

Paradoxically, the Byzantine state and government derived some 
benefits from its loss of distant outlying territories that were difficult 
to defend; there was an unintended blessing in its reduced 
boundaries. It became more imperative and nevertheless easier for 
the government to attend to grievances of soldiers before they 
became unendurable and resulted in open mutinies. The reduction in 
the number of frontier problems probably saved the state from 
domination by a few officers in the wake of the violent accessions of 
the early and middle seventh century. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE BYZANTINE THEMATIC ARMIES IN THE FIRST 
ICONOCLASTIC PERIOD (726-787) 


Part 1: The Sequence of Events 


An observer in 717 might have supposed that the Byzantine 
Empire, if it survived the immediate Arab invasion menace, would 
continue to suffer frequent abortive and successful military 
rebellions and changes of government, accompanied perhaps by 
increasing military influence, or veto power, over government 
decisions. The year 717 instead marked the beginning of a 
stabilization of imperial authority. This does not mean that the 
“Twenty Years of Anarchy” suddenly disappeared without a trace: 
conspiracies and seditions at the beginning of Leo’s reign extended 
that intense unrest a few years. Indeed, throughout the Isaurian 
Dynasty repeated testing of the fragile hold of new sovereigns upon 
the throne occurred at each accession. No attempt at the overthrow 
of an emperor met success until serious external defeats at the hands 
of the Abbasids, in addition to the controversial authority of Irene, 
aroused discontent to a bitter pitch. 

Military unrest did not cease immediately following Leo III’s entry 
into Constantinople, 25 March 717, But he succeeded in warding off 
various attempts to overthrow him and reigned twenty-four years, 
becoming the first emperor whose reign came to a natural end since 
Constantine IV. He managed to check those tendencies to violent 
military rebellions that had been increasing ever since the death of 
Heraclius. That he did not permanently solve fundamental problems 
of control of the army is evident from the revolt of Artavasdus in 741 
and the restiveness of the troops in the reigns of Leo IV (775-780) 
and his young son Constantine VI. 

The circumstances of the accession of Leo III “the Syrian” or, less 
appropriately, the ‘“‘Isaurian,’’ shared some characteristics with 
earlier accessions, but other features were unprecedented and of 
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great future importance. Without the support of Maslama, brother 
of the Caliph Sulayman, it is questionable whether Leo, even with 
such a strong military force as the Anatolic Theme, would have been 
able to seize Constantinople. According to Theophanes, it was 
Sulayman’s troops who first hailed Leo as emperor; no source says 
that Leo and his own troops were the first to proclaim him. The 
inhabitants of Amorium, the capital of the Anatolic Theme, to save 
themselves (they had favored Theodosius III), then recognized him 
as emperor.! Their initial refusal to accept him underscored a lack of 
unanimity in the theme. The massive Arab forces broke any 
remaining resistance, facilitating Leo’s progress to the straits. At any 
rate, the proclamation of Leo did not initially result from any 
soldiers’ or officers’ mutiny, in contrast to those of Anastasius II and 
Theodosius III, but emerged from the highly unique circumstances 
of the Arab invasion. 

The manner of Leo’s accession and his deception of the Arab 
commanders through clever negotiations, not generalship on the 
battlefield, partially explains why Leo did not enjoy unanimous 
popularity among officers and soldiers even after the end of the siege 
of Constantinople. His accession to the throne and his entry into 
Constantinople owed at least as much to his diplomatic as to his 
military skills. Up to this point Leo had not provided much evidence 
of the military skills that he would demonstrate so forcefully later in 
his reign.” 

Leo III’s accession did not result from the overwhelming strength 
and size of any single individual Asia Minor theme. The fact was that 
he needed the aid of another theme strategus, Artavasdus, to 
succeed; he did not seize power by means of his own Anatolic Theme 
alone. Whatever other understandings were involved, Leo arranged 
a marriage alliance with Artavasdus, the strategus of the Ar- 
meniac Theme, apparently even before he gained control of 


1 Theoph. A. M. 6208 (de Boor 387). 


? On the early career of Leo: Theoph. A. M. 6208-6209 (de Boor 386-397). There 
is no satisfactory biography of Leo III. K. Schenk, Kaiser Leon III. (Halle 1880) the 
most detailed examination of the early years of the life of Leo III, is out of date. 
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Constantinople.* Leo married his daughter Anna to Artavasdus 
after he became emperor, and he appointed him to the high office of 
Curopalates, which often was regarded as the normal office for an 
heir apparent to the throne.* Artavasdus profited greatly from this 
arrangement: in addition to holding the office of Curopalates, at the 
end of Leo’s reign he held the command of the troublesome and 
strategically located Opsician Theme. He also managed to place his 
two sons in key military commands before the death of Leo (they 
both presumably were grandsons of Leo): Thrace and the Armeniac 
Theme. The conduct of the Armeniac Theme troops after the death 
of Leo III suggests that Artavasdus maintained close ties with them 
during Leo’s reign. 

Several unsuccessful conspiracies occurred at the beginning of Leo 
IIl’s reign, emphasizing the tenuousness of his initial hold on the 
reins of authority. On hearing of the siege of Constantinople, 
Sergius, the strategus of Sicily, crowned one Basil Onamagulus as his 
own emperor under the name of “‘Tiberius.”’ Leo III’s dispatch of his 
Chartularius Paul with a sacra (imperial letter) and orders for the 
army caused the Syracusans to surrender the rebel leaders.° 

A complicated conspiracy occurred in 719. The Magister 
Officiorum Nicetas Xylinites instructed former Emperor Anastasius 
II, an exile in Thessalonica, to journey to the Bulgar Khan Tervel to 
find troops with which to attack Constantinople. Anastasius 
followed his instructions, but Constantinople refused to receive him. 
His Bulgarian soldiers turned him over to Leo III and arranged 
peace.® On 1 June Leo executed Anastasius and Nicetas Xylinites, 


3In this marriage alliance, he seems to have promised his.daughter Anna to 
Artavasdus even before he took the city, but he had performed the marriage after he 
became emperor: Theoph. A. M. 6207, 6209 (de Boor 386, 395). 


* Theoph. A. M. 6209 (de Boor 395). Jones, LRE 304, 372. 


> Theoph. A. M. 6210 (de Boor 398-399). The chronology of K. Schenk, Kaiser 
Leon IITI..31, seems plausible. 


© Theoph. A. M. 6211 (de Boor 400) did not specifically state here that Artemius 
now withdrew from any monastery at Thessalonica, but he previously mentioned his 
tonsure: Theoph. A. M. 6207 (de Boor 386). Anastasius blinded and exiled 
Theodore Myaces and Buraphus: Theoph. A. M. 6205 (de Boor 383). There is no 
reason to accept the suggestion of Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris 1966) 26-30, 
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while the Bulgars executed Sisinnius Rhendaces the patricius and 
delivered the Archbishop of Thessalonica to Leo, who executed him 
as well as Isoes, Count of the Opsicion, Nicetas Anthrax, an official 
who probably was Count of the Walls, and Theoctistus, the 
Protoasecretis.’ Others suffered mutilation and confiscation of their 
property. Thus important officials of Leo joined in this conspiracy to 
restore Anastasius. The participation of Isoes, the Count of the 
Opsician Theme, is noteworthy, for Anastasius had treated the 
Opsician commander George Buraphus and Theodore Myaces 
harshly, blinding them soon after their assassination of Philippicus 
Bardanes brought him to power. Isoes may have resented the success 
of the Anatolic and Armeniac troops in raising Leo to the throne. 
There is no-evidence that any Opsician troops cooperated with 
Anastasius, but their defection would have posed an extremely 
serious threat to Leo in any protracted conflict; they might have 
prevented his escape or blocked the approach of other loyalist troops 
from the interior of Asia Minor. This incident again emphasized the 
continuing prominence and strategic position of the Opsician 
Theme. 

During the revolt of Sergius and Basil Tiberius in Sicily and during 
the abortive attempt of Anastasius to recover his throne, Artavasdus 
remained loyal to Leo III; he was not prepared to make any 
precipitous break. His support was essential to Leo in foiling these 
revolts. Leo’s accession to the throne with the assistance of 
Artavasdus is not a unique instance of the cooperation of two men to 
secure the throne. 

Although friction did not develop between Leo III and 
Artavasdus during Leo’s lifetime, subsequent’ events of 741, 
especially the grave civil war that broke out between Artavasdus and 
Leo’s son Constantine V, make one wonder whether Leo ever 
secured an absolute grip upon all army units. He either failed to 
anticipate difficulties between Artavasdus and Constantine or 


that in Thessalonica Anastasius remained an active contender for the throne all of 
this time, even during the siege of Constantinople; he, however, may very well have 
chafed at his involuntary monastic exile. 


7 Nicephorus, Hist. (55-56 de Boor); Theoph. A. M. 6211 (de Boor 400-401). Cf. 
Schenk, Kaiser Leon III. 32-33. 
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perhaps foresaw them but found himself unable to solve them. If Leo 
had died earlier, when Constantine was still a child, Artavasdus 
almost certainly would have gained the throne for himself or would 
have become an all-powerful regent for an heir of minor age. 
Artavasdus apparently concealed his iconodule views during Leo 
III’s reign, either for reasons of prudence or because he had no 
strong convictions per se, and only adopted an opportunistic policy 
in his subsequent struggle with Constantine.® 

The chronicler Theophanes stressed that it was the Constan- 
tinopolitans who resisted both the attempted return of Anastasius II 
and the abortive naval revolt of the Helladic Theme and inhabitants 
of the Cyclades Islands in 727. Theophanes did not identify the 
loyalists as Asians; the capital deserted Leo III on neither occasion. 
Even at Leo’s death, Artavasdus gained control of Constantinople 
by participating in a ruse that alleged that Leo’s son Constantine V 
was already dead. Therefore it is incorrect to describe 
Constantinople as uniformly opposed to the so-called “‘Isaurian”’ 
emperors. The unsuccessful revolt of forces from the Helladic 
Theme and the Cyclades Islands probably was not a protest against 
Leo’s iconoclastic policies. The rebel leaders were hostile to Leo, but 
the exact reasons for their action are obscure.? 

Leo III’s cordial and peaceful relations with the Bulgars probably 
reduced the likelihood of unrest. Peace with the Bulgars diminished 
the need to shift large numbers of troops from Asia Minor to Thrace, 
an action that had caused fatal difficulties for Philippicus Bardanes. 
Leo’s actions eliminated many situations that might cause soldiers’ 
discontent. Peace with the Bulgars, of course, also permitted him to 
devote his full energies to the critical eastern frontier.!° 


8 Theoph. A. M. 6233 (de Boor 414-415). 


? Resistance to the restoration of Anastasius, Theoph. A. M. 6211 (de Boor 400): 
ths 5& xm6AEws Tovtov ph SeEauevns (Artemius). Theoph. A. M. 6218 (de Boor 
405): the rebel Helladics htt@vtai oupBPadrdvties tois BuCavtiots. 


10 V. Zlatarsky, Istoriya na bulgarskata durzhava prez stednite vekove (Sofia 1918) 
1.1: 183-235; V. Beshevliev, ‘““‘Die Feldziige des Kaisers Konstantin V. gegen die 
Bulgaren,”’ Etudes Balkaniques 7, no. 3 (1971) 5-17. Constantine’s victories over 
the Bulgarians: Nicephorus, Hist. 69-71, 173; Theoph. A. M. 6250-6251, 6254, 
6257, 6265-6267, (de Boor 430-431, 432-433, 437, 446-448). Cf. Lombard, 
Constantin V 31-59. 
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The death of Leo on 17 June 741 exposed the deep fissures within 
the Byzantine army. Cooperation ceased between the powerful 
Anatolic and Armeniac Themes. Artavasdus feared treachery on the 
part of his brother-in-law, the heir Constantine V, and he therefore 
secured the support of the Opsician Theme for an uprising. While 
Constantine marched through the Opsician Theme on 27 June 741, 
Artavasdus attacked him by surprise, scattered his army, and 
compelled him to flee for his life. Theophanes related that 
‘‘Constantine discovered a saddled horse, mounted him and fled to 
Amorium. He rushed to the strategus of the Anatolic Theme who at 
that time was Lankinus. The Anatolic forces saved him and he 
greeted them with great promises. Immediately Constantine sent to 
Sisinnacius, who then was strategus of the Thracesian Theme, and he 
persuaded the Thracesians to make alliance with him. Therefore the 
most dreadful battles and counterarmings befell the subjects, since 
each man proclaimed himself emperor.”’ The immediate provoca- 
tion or cause for the civil war was Constantine’s request that 
Artavasdus, who was Count of the Opsicion, send to him his two 
sons, Nicetas and Nicephorus, stating that he yearned to see them 
because they were his nephews. Probably Artavasdus feared that 
Constantine would retain them as hostages, and he refused the 
request. The Opsician soldiers followed Artavasdus out of a 
combination of motives: some merely obeyed orders, some may 
have wished to regain some of their theme’s former influence by 
lending vital support to a successful candidate for the imperial 
throne.!! 

Constantine V did not allow Artavasdus to enjoy the fruits of 
power for long. Making Amorium, the capital of the Anatolic 


11 Theoph. A. M. 6233 (de Boor 414-415); Nicephorus, Hist. (59-60 de Boor). Cf. 
Lombard, Constantin V, 23-30. F.H. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der 
byzantischen Historiographie von Prokop bis Niketas Choniates. (Munich 1971), 
67-69, doubts the orthodox orientation of the revolt of Artavasdus, but his criticism 
is speculative. Artavasdus may not have possessed any deep iconodule convictions 
and may merely have used the issue to rally support for himself. On p. 69, Tinnefeld 
doubts whether people would change views so quickly on the icon issue. Yet it could 
happen, in my estimation. 
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Theme, his headquarters, Constantine organized his forces and 
defeated Artavasdus and his Opsician forces at Sardis in May 742.!? 
Theophanes passionately remarked on the fratricidal and ferocious 
nature of the battle of Modrine: ‘‘No little loss occurred on both 
sides, for the Armenians and the Armeniacs battled against the 
Anatolics and the Thracesians who fought on behalf of Constantine. 
The evil-producing devil roused such madness and self-slaughter 
among Christians in those times that sons mercilessly were moved to 
slay their fathers, and brothers fought brothers, and pitilessly they 
burnt one another’s farms and houses.’’!? 

In autumn of 742, Constantine successfully pursued and captured 
Nicetas at Nicomedia.'* Constantine followed up this victory by 
seizing Constantinople itself through a surprise attack on 2 
November 742. Artavasdus, together with his loyal Armenian 
Patrician Vakhtang, fled to the fortress of Pouzanes in the Opsician 
Theme, where Constantine ultimately captured him. Constantine 
then blinded Artavasdus and his sons and carefully purged the 
remaining rebels. He displayed his lack of trust in the Asian themes’ 
loyalty by blinding Sisinnius, Patricius and Strategus of the 
Thracesian Theme, who was his own cousin and who had been a vital 
associate in his own desperate war against Artavasdus.!° Presumably 
Constantine feared that the ambitions of the Asian theme 
commanders represented a threat to the throne irrespective of their 
religious views. 

The rebellion of Artavasdus had revealed to Constantine the 
unreliable character of his armed forces. The purges that he ordered 


12 Nicephorus, Hist. 61; A. M. 6234 (de Boor 417). 


13 Theoph. A. M. 6234 (de Boor 418). Ostrogorsky, Geschichte 138, argues the 
Opsician and Armeniac Themes received Artavasdus cooly and did not fight 
enthusiastically for him, but the numerous casualties in the Armeniac and Opsician 
Themes testify to their strong exertions on his behalf. The sources in no way suggest 
that these troops fought sluggishly or betrayed Artavasdus. Their ultimate defeat by 
Constantine V does not in any way prove that they were unsympathetic to 
Artavasdus. 


14 Theoph. A. M. 6235 (de Boor 420). 
15 Capture of Artavasdus: Theoph. A. M. 6235 (de Boor 420); Nicephorus, 
Breviarium 62. Constantine blinds Sisinnius: A. M. 6235 (de Boor 420-421). 
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after his victory marked only the beginning of his persistent efforts to 
transform his army into a faithful instrument of all of his policies. The 
civil war decimated the Armeniac and Opsician units and 
temporarily ended their threat to the throne. Constantine reduced 
the importance of the Opsician Theme by subdividing it into a 
smaller Opsician Theme, a Bucellarian Theme, and an Optimate 
unit, which may have possessed the status of a theme. It was probably 
in 765-766 that he created a new elite mobile field army of tagmata 
to fill the gap left by his demotion of the Opsicion.!® 

The military successes that Constantine V achieved over the 
Arabs and Bulgarians naturally increased the loyalty of his armies to 
him and his policies. His son and successor Leo IV “the Khazar”’ 
(755-780) also cultivated military support by increasing the size of 
his armed forces. He expanded recruitment for the theme armies and 
enlarged the tagmata at Constantinople. Therefore the leaders 
(Goxovtes) of the themes massed the soldiers and, favorably 
disposed by Leo’s generosity, asked him to crown his son. He 
replied, ‘‘My son is my only child, and I fear that if something mortal 
happened to me, that since he is a child you would kill him and 
choose another man.”’ But they agreed with oaths to swear that none 
but he would be emperor if God wished to kill him. The thematic 
armies, senate, tagmata, people, and guilds swore in writing not to 
accept anyone but Leo, Constantine VI, and their descendants.!’ 
When Leo discovered that his brother, the Caesar Nicephorus, was 
plotting against him with some spathars, strators, and other 
influential men, he tonsured Nicephorus’ accomplices and banished 
them to Cherson in the Crimea,!8 and denounced them for forgetting 
their recent oath. He did not, however, eliminate Nicephorus. 

The death of Emperor Leo IV in 780, or possibly even that of 


16 On Constantine’s demotion of the Opsicion and creation of tagmata, see the 
excellent dissertation by J. Haldon, ‘“‘Aspects of Byzantine Military Administra- 
tion,” Univ. of Birmingham, 1975, 165-180, 222. 


17 Constantine’s victories over the Arabs: Theoph A. M. 6237 (de Boor 422); 
Nicephorus 62-64. Leo IV’s speech and expansion of the army: Theoph. A. M. 6268 
(de Boor 449). F. Uspensky, Istoriia Vizantiiskoi imperii (Leningrad 1927) 2, Pt. 1: 
141-143, stresses that this was pressure from Asia Minor themes. 


18 Theoph. A. M. 6268 (de Boor 450-451). 
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Constantine V in 775, marked a sharp break in the conduct of the 
armies.'? The years 780 to 823 witnessed an intensification of 
interconnected incidents of unrest. In 780, the armies that Leo III, 
Constantine V, and Leo IV had carefully recruited, pampered, and 
purged, had every reason to remain loyal to the policies and to the 
memory of these iconoclastic emperors. The potential threat from 
the Caesar Nicephorus continued because he was a rallying-point for 
opposition to Constantine VI, the young son and successor of Leo 
IV; his reign lasted from 780 to 797. Immediately following the 
death of Leo IV in 780, there was an abortive coup in which Bardas, 
strategus of the Armeniacs, Gregory the Logothete of the Drome, 
Constantine, spathar of the Vicarius and Domestic of the 
Excubitors, Theophylact the son of Rhangabe the Drungarius of the 
Dodecanese, and many others participated. Discovery of the plot 
resulted in the tonsure and exile of Nicephorus and _ his 
accomplices.”° 

In the years between the first and second iconoclastic periods 
(787-815) the Armeniac Theme persistently participated in 
attempts to overthrow the existing imperial authorities. In 780, the 
strategus of the Armeniacs, Bardas, had joined with Theophylact, 
the Drungarius of the Fleet, and with Constantine the Domestic of 
the Excubitors and other commanders in a vain attempt to seize the 
imperial throne for Nicephorus, a brother of the late Leo IV.?! After 
the failure of that conspiracy, the Armeniacs successfully instigated a 
general revolt against Irene when she attempted to impose upon all 
of the themes a loyalty oath, which would have given her precedence 
over her son, the Emperor Constantine VI. The revolt of 790 under 
the leadership of the Armeniacs gave Constantine exclusive power 
and resulted in the deposition of Irene. Other officials, however, 


19]. D. Phoropoulos, Eiorivn 4 "Adnvaia Attoxodtetoa ‘Pwpaiwv 769-802. 
(Leipzig 1887) 5, exaggerates the influence of Irene upon policy during the reign of 
Leo IV. 


20 Theoph. A. M. 6273 (de Boor 454). 


21 Theoph. A. M. 6273 (de Boor 454); Nicephorus had previously sought, in 776, to 
seize the imperial throne from his brother, Leo IV: Theoph. A. M. 6268 (de Boor 
450). I deliberately avoided detailed discussion of Constantine VI because of the 
publication by P. Speck of Kaiser Konstantin VI. 
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pressured Constantine into restoring co-sovereignty with his mother 
in 792, and this political decision provoked the Armeniacs to rebel 
once more, but this time to enthrone their own strategus, Alexius 
Mousele.?* Constantine blinded Alexius, but this drastic deed so 
enraged the Armeniacs that only with great difficulty did 
Constantine, aided by the other themes, crush their rebellion (27 
May 793).23 He then severely punished the Armeniacs by executing 
many officers and by torturing and exiling thousands of soldiers.”4 
Yet without the support of this theme, Constantine found himself 
unable to prevent his mother Irene from regaining absolute power. 
She fatally blinded him on 19 August 797, while he was attempting 
to secure the assistance of the Anatolic Theme.”° The Armeniacs had 
demonstrated their disloyalty, and therefore after her restoration 
Irene apparently relied upon the Anatolic Theme. 

In the instability of the last years of the eighth century, the 
personal rivalry of the two eunuchs Aetius and Stauracius was an 
essential element. After Irene had blinded Constantine VI and 
enjoyed full power, Aetius managed to secure the powerful support 
‘of Nicetas, Patricius and Domestic of the Schools.”° Aetius at first 
persuaded Irene that Stauracius was conspiring for the throne, but 
Stauracius managed to defend himself and continued to be an 
irrevocable enemy of Aetius and Nicetas. By means of money and 
gifts Stauracius secured the support of the Scholarii and the 
Excubitors and their officers. The use of monetary incentives shows 
what was effective in securing the adherence of military forces to one 
side or the other in a domestic contest. In February of 800 Irene 


22 Constantine VI becomes sole sovereign: Theoph. A. M. 6283 (de Boor 465-466). 
The Armeniac Theme revolts in protest against the restoration of Irene: Theoph. A. 
M. 6284 (de Boor 467). In general Bury, LRE' 2: 483-486. See the detailed but 
speculative analysis of Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI., 221-235. 


23 Theoph. A. M. 6285 (de Boor 468-469), Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI, 246-250. 
24 Theoph. A. M. 6285 (de Boor 469). 


25 Theoph. A. M. 6289 (471-472 de Boor); Bury, LRE! 2: 467-488. See important 
analysis of Speck, Kaiser Konstantin, VI, 295-309. 


26 On the rivalry in general: Theoph. A. M. 6290 (473 de Boor); on Aetius’ winning 
the support of Nicetas: Theoph. A. M. 6291 (474 de Boor). 
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prohibited any of the military from approaching Stauracius;’ this 
was a significant measure of control. 

Stauracius engineered an uprising in Cappadocia in the year 800 
against Aetius by unidentified persons; it is unclear whether they 
were soldiers or civilians, but presumably their ranks included 
soldiers to insure some chance of success. The news of this uprising 
reached Constantinople two days after Stauracius’ death, apparently 
from a heart attack. The rebels were crushed and punished with exile 
or other penalties.22 There are no details concerning this 
Cappadocian uprising, the number of adherents, its geographic 
extent, its ostensible purpose, or any other points. It is significant, 
however, merely for having occurred in Cappadocia, which had been 
an important locale for the initiation of military revolts since the 
early seventh century. 

In the last year of Irene’s reign, Aetius, now first minister, sought 
to secure imperial power for his brother Leo; he made him 
Monostrategus of Thrace and Macedonia, while he himself 
controlled the Anatolic and Opsician Themes (which Theophanes 
identified as “‘peratic themes’). He did not, apparently, show 
appropriate respect or consideration for the other commanders. 
Therefore these other commanders ‘“‘counted for nothing, became 
very angry with him [Aetius], and they put into effect the rebellion 
which they had planned against the Empress.”’ The outcome was the 
overthrow of Irene herself. Thus, disrespect for other military 
commanders served as the pretext for rebellion against both Aetius 
and Irene.?? 

Extant sources do not explicitly confirm scholarly assertions that 
soldiers and commanders were dissatisfied with Irene because they 


27 Theoph. A. M. 6292 (de Boor 474). Stauracius won over the tagmata yojpact 
xal Swoeats. 


28 Theoph. A. M. 6292 (de Boor 474-475). 


29 Theoph. A. M. 6294 (de Boor 475). Other examples of thematic pride as a cause 
for military unrest in this period: Theoph. A. M. 6285 (de Boor 468-469), Theoph. 
A. M. 6302 (de Boor 486). 
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wished a less pacifist,7° more energetic sovereign.*! The military 
unrest at the end of Irene’s reign probably arose out of the hostilities 
between the eunuchs Aetius and Stauracius. It is true that army 
commanders apparently had resented Irene and had been plotting 
against her for some time, according to the chronicler Theophanes. 
He did not, however, specify the reasons for their long-term 
dissatisfaction; instead, he stressed that it was the commanders’ 
resentment against Aetius’ neglect of them which ultimately caused 
them to join in the revolt against him and Irene in 802, a revolt that 
brought the Logothete Nicephorus (1) to power.*? 


Part 2: Iconoclasm and the Partition of Themes 


No known treatise discusses the eighth-century army in detail, nor 
are there extant army registers or other forms of notarial 
documentation. The principal primary sources are brief notices in 
the chronicles of Nicephorus (written after 775) and Theophanes 
(completed after 813), occasional references in later chronicles, 
hagiographical works, and other ecclesiastical sources. Because of a 
tendency to view matters from a Constantinopolitan perspective, 
chroniclers revealed scant knowledge of thematic army activity. 
Consequently they provided little information on the motivation of 
soldiers or commanders in those areas that were distant from 
Constantinople, especially those in central or eastern Anatolia. 
Finally, these authors generally held hostile opinions on the 
iconoclastic “Isaurian’’ or ‘Syrian’? emperors.*? 


3° G. Bratianu, ‘“‘La politique fiscale de Nicéphore I‘ (802-811) ou Ubu Roi a 
Byzance,” Etudes Byzantines d’histoire économique et sociale (Paris 1938) 
189-190. 


31 Bratianu, “La politique fiscale de Nicéphore I‘ 191. 


32 Theoph. A. M. 6294 (de Boor 475). Coup of Nicephorus: Theoph. A. M. 6295 
(476 de Boor). Convincing analysis of the destructive effect of Irene’s and 
Stauracius’ policies on the army including treason: L.A. Tritle, ‘““Tatzates’ Flight 
and the Byzantine-Arab Treaty of 782, Byzantion 47 (1977) 279-300. 


33 For the eighth century, cf. the survey of J. Karayannopulos. [nyai tijc 
BuCavuvis Totogiac (Thessaloniki 1971) 176-190; G. Ostrogorsky, History of 
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There is no reason to engage in another detailed review of the 
primary sources concerning the role of the Byzantine armies in the 
first iconoclastic crisis.*+ It was not the soldiers who spontaneously 
initiated measures against religious icons in the reign of Leo III; 
instead, it was Leo’s initiatives against religious icons that influenced 
the actions of his soldiers, especially those in or near Constantinople. 
There is no evidence that any groundswell of soldierly opinion in 
favor of iconoclasm caused Leo to adopt and promote his policy. It is 
clear that he sincerely believed that there was an intimate connection 
between the correctness of religious doctrine and divine favor for 
military success. He may have hoped that a policy of iconoclasm 
would create ties of solidarity and loyalty that had hitherto been 
lacking in the armies and in the civilian population, but there is no 
explicit documentation of such a political motivation. It seems 
undeniable that there was at least some sincere personal religious 
conviction behind his open espousal and promotion of iconoclasm.*° 
The fragmentary evidence from his reign indicated that some 
soldiers — perhaps because they obeyed orders or hoped for 
imperial favor — committed acts against religious icons, while 
others, including some from Iconium in the heart of Anatolia, 
continued to worship icons.*° 


the Byzantine State 12-51 (trans. J. M. Hussey, 2nd ed. New Brunswick, N. J. 1969) 
147-152, 156, 165. 


34 Adequately investigated in my article, ‘“The Byzantine Armies and Iconoclasm.” 
The papers published in Iconoclasm, ed. A. Bryer, J. Herrin (Birmingham 1977) 
offer a convenient summary of iconoclasm, but do not alter my views. J.F. Haldon, 
“Some Remarks on the Background to the Iconoclast Controversy,” 
Byzantinoslavica 38 (1977) 161-184. 


35 See the preface to the Ecloga of Leo III: Ecloga Leonis et Constantini cum 
Appendice (ed. A. G. Montferrat, Athens 1889) 1-5; also, the analysis by S. Gero, 
Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo III(CSCO, vol. 346, Subidia, T. 41, 
Louvain 1973) 48-58, 127-131, which is the fullest review of the primary and 
secondary sources. Also, S. Gero, ‘Notes on Byzantine Iconoclasm in the Eighth 
Century,’”’ Byzantion 44 (1974) 23-42. Haldon’s ‘‘Some Remarks” are valuable, 
but I think that he overstates the cold political calculations; Leo’s religious anxiety 
was genuine. 


36 On the destruction of the image on the Chalce Gate, most probably in 626, and 
the stoning of an icon at Nicaea by a soldier: Theophanes, Chron., A. M. 6218 
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There were some connections and similarities between the role of 
the army in the Monophysite and Iconoclastic controversies. In both 
crises men assumed some kind of relationship between correct 
religious beliefs and military success. Disputes concerning 
Christology had raised an expectation late in the seventh century — 
expecially in the 680’s — that the military position of the empire was 
somehow related to correct religious beliefs and practices. Although 
it was not the direct cause of the outbreak of Iconoclasm, this 
expectation contributed to the creation of the _ intellectual 
background for Leo III and Constantine V’s decision that it was right 
and necessary to impose their theological views on their soldiers. 
Most important, Emperors Marcian, Justin I, Justinian I, and 
Constans II had striven to impose penalties against those soldiers 
and commanders who failed to conform to official policy on 
Christology. Therefore, it is not surprising to find that iconoclastic 
emperors also attempted to impose doctrinal conformity on their 
soldiers. Their initiatives, which iconodule writers so vehemently 
denounced, represented no new departure with regard to the 
imposition of doctrinal conformity in the army. Instead, they were a 
continuation and elaboration of more than two centuries of imperial 
precedents during the controversy about the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon. In fact, it had been more difficult for partisans or 
opponents of Chalcedon to prove that there was a clear connection 
between an emperor’s Christology and his record of military 
achievements. Some emperors were more successful than others in 
war during the long Monophysite Controversy, but none were so 
outstandingly victorious at the beginning of the controversy (that is, 
in the fifth century, or in the seventh century after the promulgation 
of Monotheletism) that anyone could pretend to discern a distinct 


(405-406 de Boor), Vita S. Mariae, AASS Aug. II 441-442; Vita S. Stephani 
Junioris, PG 100: 1085; Mansi, 12: 959; Nicephorus, Hist. (57-58 de Boor). 
Iconodule soldiers who nevertheless came from Iconium, in the heart of Asia 
Minor: Maotiguov tv d&yliwv évddEwv paetiewv tot Xeuototv sEjxovta xat 
TOLOV, THv Ev TH Ayla mdAEL ‘IegovoaAtTy ovAAngbévtwv bn0 THvV “‘AyaenvOv.... 

ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Provoslavyni Palestiniski Sbornik 57 (1907) 
136-137. But read this report with caution, because G. Huxley offers ingenious 
arguments that the vita has been altered, that it really refers to events in the 
Heraclian period: ‘‘The Sixty Martyrs of Jerusalem.”” GRBS 18 (1977) 369-374. 
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divine favor to an emperor in war because of his Christology. The 
favorable military record of Leo III at the beginning of the 
Iconoclastic Controversy, however, reinforced by the victories of his 
son, Constantine V, created a favorable disposition. toward 
iconoclasm on the part of at least some of their soldiers. 

The civil war between Artavasdus and Constantine V 
demonstrated that there was no unanimity on the issue of religious 
icons within the Asian themata: Artavasdus supported the 
restoration of icons, yet he relied on troops from the Armeniac and 
Opsician Themes.*”? Additional evidence for a lack of unanimity 
within the army was given by Theophanes, the Life of St. Stephan the 
Younger, and St. Joannicius, who reported that Constantine V 
investigated and punished iconodules within the ranks of his 
armies.°® Constantine’s successful efforts to indoctrinate his newly 
reconstituted elite guard and personal field army, the tagmata, 
indicated that tagmatic soldiers, who were recruited in the provinces, 
were not necessarily zealous iconoclasts before they were exposed to 
his religious precepts.°? The tagmata, who were located at and near 
Constantinople when they were not campaigning, received more 
mention in the sources than the themata as units that became 
involved in iconoclastic incidents. It was they who disrupted and 
forced the adjournment of the council at Constantinople in 786 that 
Empress Irene had convened to restore religious icons. It was 
necessary for Irene to employ a ruse to remove the tagmata from 


37 Theophanes, Chron. A. M. 6233-6234 (414-418 de Boor); Nicephorus, Hist. 
(60-61 de Boor); Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia (ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1842) 
182. F. H. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen 
Historiographie (Munich 1971) 67-69, unconvincingly attempted to cast doubt 
upon Artavasdus’s espousal of iconodulism. See Kaegi, ‘‘Byzantine Armies and 
Iconoclasm” 53-56. But cf. S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of 
Constantine V (Louvain 1977) 14-22. | 


38 Stephanus Diaconus, Vita S. Stephani Junioris, PG 100: 1156; Symeon 
Metaphrastes, Vita S. Joannicii Abbatis, c. 3-5, PG 116: 37-40. Example of 
contemporary Byzantine soldiers, who presumably were from Asia and who were 
iconoclasts: P. Peeters, ‘‘S. Romain le Néomartyr d’aprés un document géorgien,” 
AB 30 (1911) 418, and the remarks of Peeters on pp. 395-397. See: Haldon 
‘‘Aspects of Byzantine Military Administration” 170-181. 


39 Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6257, 6259 (437, 442 de Boor). 
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Constantinople and replace them with more reliable forces from the 
‘“‘peratic themata’’ — from the other side of the Bosphorus, another 
indication that all Asian units, even after the reign of Constantine V, 
were not fanatically iconoclastic. The tagmata’s disruption of the 786 
council seems to have reflected their personal loyalty to the memory 
of Constantine V as much as any specific attraction to the teachings 
of iconoclasm,*° 

The nature of the military unrest during the regency of Irene for 
Constantine VI demonstrated that if it had been the intention of the 
‘‘Isaurian’’ Emperors Leo III and Constantine V to unite Asia Minor 
through iconoclasm, and this is mere speculation on the part of some 
modern historians, they failed in their goals. There proved to be little 
unanimity, indeed much discord, among various Anatolian themes 
in the last decade of the eighth century. 

The years from 717 to 802 possessed some common features with 
regard to internal military developments as well as the problem of 
iconoclasm.*! After their ascendancy in the seventh century, the 
Anatolian themes remained dominant within the empire’s armies in 
the eighth century. Not only were they the most important force in 
external warfare, but they also possessed the decisive strength to 
determine the outcome of domestic disputes. Thus, the ultimate 
arbiter of the struggle between Artavasdus and Constantine V 
became these thematic armies, whose allegiance each contender 
sought to woo. Their might explains Leo IV’s solicitude for their 
support on behalf of his son, Constantine VI. They determined the 


49 Mansi 12: 990-991; Ignatii Diaconi Vita Tarasii (ed. J.A. Heikel, Acta Societatis 
Scientiarum Fennicae, 17 [1891] 404); Theophanes, Chron. A.M. 6278-6279 
(461-462 de Boor); Georgii Monachi Chronicon (ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig 1904) 2: 
768-769; Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia 195; Vita S. Nicetae Confessoris, c. 
30, AASS Aprilis I xxiv. P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris 1971) 
p. 35n. 41 and p. 36, incorrectly interpreted these events. Bury, LRE! 2: 348-349, 
restricted the term “‘peratic themes”’ to the Opsicion, without providing conclusive 
proof. On the term: F. Uspensky, Istoriya Vizantii 2: 187; Ahrweiler, 
‘“*Recherches” 29; but see also, A. Cameron, Circus Factions 87, 90, and esp. 94. 
On Irene and the tagmata, Haldon, ‘‘Aspects’’ 220. 


41 H.-G. Beck, “‘Senat und Volk von Konstantinopel,” Sitzungsberichte, Philos. 
-Hist. KI., Bayer. Akad. der Wiss. (1966) 32, notes that there was a potential danger 
of the development of a “Soldatenkaisertum.”’ 
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outcome of Irene’s struggle with the tagmata concerning the 
restoration of icons in 786. Finally, it is understandable why 
Constantine VI vainly sought to flee to their units in 797 when a 
conspiracy overthrew him. In short, they were the ultimate 
determinants of all domestic conflicts, from Leo III’s accession in 
717 until the dynasty ended with the overthrow of Irene in 802. The 
tagmata, the elite mobile striking force, were becoming more 
prominent, but they had not yet eclipsed the major Anatolian 
themes in a sheer contest of power. 

The year 717 witnessed the commencement of the second Arab 
siege of Constantinople (15 August 717 to 15 August 718), an event 
that became significant not for its failure alone but because in 
retrospect it marked the waning of Arab pressure against the 
Byzantine Empire.*? Despite some major invasions of Asia Minor 
after 718, the Caliphal armies failed to make any major acquisitions 
of Byzantine territory on that frontier. Much of the reduction of 
Arab pressure resulted from the growing internal crisis of the 
Umayyad Caliphate which culminated in its overthrow by the 
‘Abbasids in 750. The ‘Abbasids’ removal of the seat of the 
Caliphate from Damascus* to the more distant Baghdad only 
temporarily contributed to the lessening of pressure against 
Byzantium’s eastern frontier. On the other hand, except for some 
swift expeditions by Constantine V, the years 717 to 780 did not 
include any major Byzantine reconquest of lost territories from the 
Arabs, providing fewer opportunities for Asia Minor military 
commanders to distinguish themselves, either offensively or 
defensively. The successful revolt of Leo the Syrian in 716-717 
marked the culmination of the army revolts on the eastern frontier. 
There would be other revolts on the eastern frontier, such as that of 


42 On the siege: M. Canard, ‘Les expéditions des Arabes contre Constantinople 
dans l’histoire et dans la légende,’’ Journal Asiatique 208 (1926) 80-94; R. 
Guilland, ‘“‘L’ Expédition de Maslama contre Constantinople (717-718), Etudes 
byzantines (Paris 1959) 109-133. Arabic sources: E. W. Brooks, ‘“The Arabs in 
Asia Minor (641-750), from Arabic Sources,’’ JHS 18 (1898) 195-196; and esp. 
Brooks, ‘“‘The Campaign of 716-718, from Arabic Sources,” JHS 19 (1899) 19-31; 
cf. M. Cheira, La lutte entre arabes et byzantins. La conquéte et I’organisation des 
frontiéres aux VIF et VIIF siécles (Alexandria 1947) 180-191. 


43 A. A. Duri, s.v. “Baghdad,” Encyclopedia of Islam (2nd ed.) 895-896. 
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Artavasdus and of Thomas the Slav, but none would bring a military 
commander to the throne again until the late tenth century. Revolts 
by troops from the Anatolian theme districts might succeed, such as 
the action of the Anatolic troops at the battle of Versinicia in 813, 
but only when these troops were opportunely campaigning in 
Europe. It was difficult in those years for any Byzantine commander 
to win sufficient military glory and booty that he could procure a 
suitable following among the soldiers and public for an attempt 
against the throne.** The relatively static military situation on the 
eastern frontier during the Isaurian Dynasty, except for the serious 
‘Abbasid threats during the reigns of Irene and Constantine VI, 
contributed to the creation of conditions that favored internal 
military stability. 

The successful personal campaigning of Emperor Constantine V 
kept officers from establishing great military reputations 
independently for themselves. Constantine tended not to entrust 
major expeditionary forces to the command of others and 
consequently received credit for military victories. Through personal 
participation he probably also maintained and strengthened his 
rapport with his officers and soldiers. There are no reports, even in 
the hostile primary sources, of any mutinies or manifestations of 
soldiers’ dissatisfaction during the military expeditions he 
commanded. Arguments ex silentio, of course, are not absolutely 
conclusive. The presence of Constantine V on major campaigns 
probably encouraged the soldiers’ maximum performance in the 
hope of recognition and rewards and probably enabled the emperor 
to ascertain soldiers’ grievances before they became too serious. His 
field experience may have taught him which generals and officers 
were the most reliable and how to devise better means of controlling 


44 For background: R.-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die Ausbreitung der 
Araber (Munich 1976 ) 57-360. H. Ahrweiler, ““L’Asie Mineure et les invasions 
arabes (VII* -IX°* siécle),””» RH 227 (1962) 1-32; chronology for Umayyad period: 
J. Welihausen, ‘‘Die Kampfe der Araber mit den Romidern in der Zeit der 
Umaijiden,”’ Nachrichten von der Konigl. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, Philol. Hist. 
KI. (1901) 414-447. 
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any possible military unrest that did develop.* 

The circumstances of unrest in the first and second Iconoclastic 
periods bore some resemblance to that occurring in the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries. Seemingly unrelated incidents had some 
common features. From 717 through 813 military unrest, in 
particular, thematic units’ attempts to overthrow an emperor and 
replace him with a candidate of their own choice (sometimes but not 
always a theme strategus), took place most frequently when soldiers 
had massed for some specific campaign or when the government 
concentrated troops to meet some specific external threat. Unrest by 
thematic armies did not generally break out in static circumstances, 
that is, when theme soldiers were on duty or off duty, dispersed to 
their homes, in their own respective theme districts. Instead, 
logically, they occurred after the mobilization and concentration of 
soldiers, so that the soldiers could strike massively and swiftly, 
without attracting undue attention. Therefore, during these years, 
the majority of instances of thematic unrest, whatever the ultimate 
causes or goals of those who were responsible, took place in 
distinctly military circumstances. The concentration of troops 
probably facilitated officers’ efforts to persuade the men of a given 
unit to act as a unanimous bloc in a specific domestic conflict. 
Moreover, the act of concentrating large numbers of soldiers 
provided the soldiers and their officers with easy opportunities to 
note and sometimes exaggerate their collective strength and to 
compare and to discuss government failings and various grievances 
and aspirations with other soldiers. The concentration of soldiers did 
not, however, invariably result in military unrest. 

Eighth-century military unrest accompanied changes in military 
thematic organization. At the beginning of the century, Asia Minor 
was divided into the large Anatolic, Armeniac, Thracesian, and 
Opsician Themes, in addition to the Carabisiani naval command, 
while Europe contained the Themes of Thrace, Hellas, and Sicily. 
During the course of the eighth century, many administrative 


45 The best evidence for the creation of favorable morale is the great reputation 
which these emperors enjoyed posthumously, even in the second decade of the 
ninth century: Scriptor Incertus, Historia de Leone Bardae Armenii filio (ed. I. 
Bekker, Bonn 1842) 346; Theoph. A. M. 6305 (de Boor 501). 
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changes gradually reduced the geographic size, and, presumably, the 
manpower, under a given commander. Thus Leo III divided the 
Carabisiani naval command into the Cibyrrhaeot ‘‘naval’’ Theme 
and the ‘“‘Aigaion Pelagos (Aegean Sea)” Theme. It is no longer 
assumed that Leo elevated the turma (squadron) of Thracesians 
within the Anatolic Theme forces to the status of a separate theme, 
thereby reducing the size of the Anatolic Theme. The precise 
number of soldiers within each theme during the eighth century, as 
well as other details of administration, can at this time be only the 
subject of hypotheses on the basis of scattered references and, 
particularly, data from later centuries.*¢ In making the institutional 
changes within the army Leo may have sought to establish tighter 
imperial controls over the army and to reduce the proclivity or ability 
of soldiers to revolt on the one hand, and, on the other hand, to 
develop armed forces that would loyally serve the reigning emperor. 
Extant sources do not recount these efforts in detail. These 
institutional innovations may in fact have resulted from other aims 
and calculations. At any rate, the large initial themes began to be 
divided into smaller units that still preserved some of their old 
names. | 

Leo III may have sought to develop smaller thematic units that 
would be less likely to initiate and carry through a revolt alone. He 
may have calculated that conspirators would find it difficult to 
establish a coalition of themes to plan and implement a revolt. Yet, in 
fact, the thematic army rebellions between 695 and 741 primarily 
resulted from opportune situations, I.e., concentration of troops or 
passage of troops near the capital, and not from the mere size of any 


46 On the evolution of the above themes from the original larger ones: A. Pertusi, in 
his commentary to his edition of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus 
[Studi e Testi, 160, Vatican City 1952] esp. 124-166. On the situation at the end of 
the seventh century: N. Oikonomides, ‘“‘Une liste arabe des stratéges byzantins du 
VII* siécle et les origines du Théme de Sicile,” Rivista di Studi Bizantini e 
Neoellenici n.s. 1 (1964) 121-130. Also: Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzantinischen 
Themenverfassung 77-79. Seal no. 261, G. Zacos, Th. Veglery, Byzantine Lead 
Seals (Basel 1972) vol. I, Pt. 1: 339, confirms the creation of the Thracesian Theme 
no later than the reign of Leo III. 
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given theme army.*’ Moreover, the Magistri Militum of the sixth 
century, in spite of their extensive commands, had infrequently 
engaged in revolts. If reduction of theme size was intended to 
eliminate or hinder theme revolts, why was this process not 
implemented more speedily throughout the empire? Why did it take 
so many years? Leo did not make a general reduction in the size of 
themes. It seems strange that Leo, if he were primarily concerned 
with eliminating a potential domestic threat to himself, began by 
reducing the size of the Anatolic Theme that had fought loyally on 
his behalf, instead of the large Armeniac Theme or even more 
appropriately, the Opsician Theme that had opposed him in 717 and 
had even supported Anastasius’ restoration against him in 719. No 
primary source irrefutably shows that the subdivision of the original 
large themes was prompted by considerations of internal security 
and fear of military revolt, although such may have been the 
purpose.*® It does not appear that Leo created the Thracesian 
Theme, which probably was already in existence in the late seventh 
century.4? Many scholars had assumed that he created it from a 
turma or squadron of the Anatolic Theme, so that being smaller, the 
Anatolic Theme would have been less prone to or capable of 
rebellion. Events after his death in 741 demonstrated that any 
administrative actions of Leo failed to halt military revolts.*° 
One of the most important characteristics of the theme armies in 
these years was the occasional visibility of a particularistic unit spirit 
or esprit de corps of different theme armies. The themes no longer 
were simply military units; they certainly had given their names to 
specific geographic areas and political districts. Scholars have 
frequently pointed out that dual meaning of ‘‘theme”’ as military unit 


47: On the Thracesian Theme: A. Pertusi, in his commentary, Constantino 
Porfirogenito, De thematibus 124-126; Lilie, ‘“Thrakien und “Thrakesion’” 7-47. 


48 On the causes for the subdivision of themes: Ostrogorsky, History? 157-159, 
206-207, 247-248; L. Bréhier, Le monde byzantin, 2: Les institutions de I’ Empire 
byzantin (Paris 1949) 357-358; Gelzer, Genesis 79-80, 92-96. 


49 See the conclusions of Lilie, ‘“Thrakien und ‘Thrakesion’”’ 7-47. 
5° The creation of the Domestic of the Schools was unpersuasively ascribed to Leo 


by R. Guilland, ‘‘Le Domestique des Scholes” Recherches 428. 
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and as geographic military district. In discussion of the thematic 
organization’s relationship to military umrest, scholars have 
considered the problem too exclusively in terms of the “theme” as 
administrative and geographic district, while in the late seventh, 
eighth, and early ninth centuries the revolts usually appear to have 
involved the theme as an army or military unit, and its strategus as 
general rather than as a governor of a district.*! In this period, the 
term ‘“‘theme’”’ could have either meaning, but in these revolts the 
‘“‘theme”’ as an army unit is normal in extant sources, as the context of 
passages illustrates. Between 717 and 780, some of these themes, 
according to the chronicles of Theophanes and Nicephorus, certainly 
still acted as specific military bodies, not simply administrative 
districts. 

Extant sources provide no evidence for the existence of any 
identifiable “military party”’ or ‘‘military bloc” within the Byzantine 
government in the years that preceded 717. Conjectures about a 
cleavage in 715 between ‘’civilian” and “military” groups lack 
confirmation in the sources.°? Nor did any such party or bloc 
suddenly form in order to place Leo III on the throne in 717. 
Available sources do not indicate that there was any unified or 
monolithic political view within the Byzantine army at that time. 
Instead, the army comprised distinct thematic units that might and 
did act differently, or occasionally in combination with certain other, 
but not all other, themes. Although one may speak of an “‘esprit de 
corps”’ of individual thematic units, it is misleading to define it as 


51 Qn the duality of meanings: H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, “Recherches sur 
administration de l’Empire byzantin aux I[X‘*-XI° siécles,’’ 2-3; Uspensky, 
‘““Voennoe ustroistvo” 182-199. On the tranformation of themes from army units to 
administrative and geographic designations: A. Pertusi, ‘“Nuova ipotesi sull’ origine 
dei ‘temi’ bizantini,””» Aevum 28 (1954) 147. Cf. the older treatments: H. Gelzer, 
Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung 72-96; C. Diehl, ‘“‘L’Origine du 
regime des thémes dans l’Empire byzantin,’ Etudes byzantines (Paris 1905) 
276-292. 


52 F, W. Bussell, The Roman Empire. Essays on the Constitutional History from the 
Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) to the Retirement of Nicephorus III (1081 A.D.) 
(London 1910) 2: 105, hypothesized a conflict between ‘‘civilians’’ and ‘‘the 
military.”” His neglected views on theme particularism: 2: 492-493; cf. 2: 125. 
Quotation: Bussell, The Roman Empire 2: 493. 
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“nationalist”. It is an exaggeration to claim that ‘“‘The new 
‘nationalism’ was Obsician, Anatolic, or Armeniac, not ‘Roman’, 
Cappadocian, or even Armenian.’’>3 

It required a combination of the two largest thematic armies of 
Asia Minor, the Anatolic and the Armeniac, to secure the throne for 
a candidate from Anatolia. The danger was that the two parts of the 
alliance might break into disaccord once again, with the junior 
partner desiring to replace the senior, as had occurred so many times 
before. In fact, this is what happened; the two sides could not forget 
their differences, no true fusion developed, and particularism 
survived and flourished. 

The themes’ sporadic assumption of opposing positions in civil war 
does not mean that there was any permanent positive rivalry per se, 
or any strong mutual hatred between themes. Instead, a tendency 
developed for contenders for the throne to realize that one must 
secure the support of one or the other of the two largest Anatolian 
themes, that is, Anatolic and Armeniac, for success in a civil war. 
Being so large, each of these two themes tended to become an 
indispensable pole or base component of any grouping or coalition 
for a revolt or in any impending civil war. Each of these two large 
themes might be tempted to take a stand opposite from that of the 
other large theme, because of inducements or incentives that would 
be offered. It is unclear whether there was any specific, conscious 
spirit of competition between the two themes of Anatolics and 
Armeniacs. Moreover, the strategus of one of these two themes 
might not have his own origins in that theme, particularly the 
strategus of the Anatolic Theme, but he still might be willing to 
accede to blandishments or the temptation to play a critical role in 
civil war and hence develop his provincial power base from one of 
the two critical thematic armies. | 

Themes, under the important direction of their strategi, acted as 


53 I noticed this passage for the first time in early 1968, some time after publishing 
my own views on the role of thematic contention in the Iconoclastic Controversy, in 
Byzantinoslavica in 1966. Bussell’s phraseology is curious, and although he 
included these remarks in a special Appendix which he entitled ‘“‘The Aristocracy 
and the Provincial Regiments; or Emperor, Senate, and Army during the Great 
Anarchy (690-720),” he did not develop his points any further, to my knowledge. 
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cohesive units in civil wars, aligning themselves as an entire unit — 
not dividing. Whether such division by theme represented unanimity 
of opinion within the theme on the part of its soldiers is unclear. The 
soldiers within a given theme do not appear to have divided and 
joined separate sides in a civil war during the late seventh and eighth 
centuries, although soldiers did desert Bardanes. More important 
determinants of theme alignment than the will of the soldiers within 
a given theme were probably the family ties, friendships, and 
obligations of a given strategus of the theme. He might persuade or 
order his troops, with words, material promises, money, or offices, to 
align themselves in a particular manner in a potential civil war or 
manifestation of unrest. Yet a strategus could not have been 
completely oblivious to the wishes, if any, of the soldiers within his 
theme, for they might disobey him and even, on occasion, choose 
new Officers to their own liking. 

Research on military sociology has stressed the importance of 
immediate primary groups in motivating soldiers and in establishing 
the limits of their interests.°* The origins of the particularism and 
theme alignments in civil conflict are familiar phenomena to anyone 
who has studied the actions, reactions, and alignments of various 
legions at an earlier stage in the empire’s history, especially in the 
Roman Empire from the first through the third centuries A.D. The 
Roman legions certainly had developed a distinct spirit within 
different legions and a kind of jealousy toward other legions.*° 
Theme identity may have developed as the result of repeated group 
action and effort. Whatever the specific character of individual 
themes, their soldiers did live in specific areas and had close 
sentimental ties to their regions.°© Individual units possessed their 


34 FE. A. Shils, M. Janowitz, ‘“Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht in 
World War II,‘‘ Public Opinion Quarterly 12 (1948) 281-292; S. Verba, Small 
Groups and Political Behavior: a Study of Leadership (Princeton 1961) 3-60. More 
explicit recognition of analogous principles: Leo VI, Tactica 4.39 (PG 107:708), 
20.160 (PG 107:1056). 


55 To cite only a few passages: Tacitus Ann. 1.18 aemulatione: Tacitus Hist. 2.6. 
Hist. 2.74. Hist. 2.80. cf. also Hist. 1.83, 2.38, Josephus, Bellum Judaicum 
4.592-605, but esp. 4.592-595. Herodian 2. 10. 6-9. 


56 Cf. Theoph. on Ist kakosis of Nicephorus I, A. M. 6302 (de Boor 486). 
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own insignia. Thus, spirit of thematic identity was probably closely 
identified with, perhaps sometimes synonymous with, regional 
feeling. 

Without some clearer understanding of the circumstances of the 
emergence of the themes, it is difficult to comprehend fully the 
reasons for and manner in which different themes took specific 
positions in various civil conflicts. It is inadequate to interpret their 
actions simply in terms of social and economic class analysis, let 
alone in terms of any dubious hypothesis that all theme soldiers were 
identical ‘‘peasant-soldiers.”°” There may have been social and 
economic reasons within a specific theme for its orientation in a 
specific instance of civil strife, but the record of themes in the late 
seventh through the early ninth centuries emphasizes the disunity or 
independent course of action of the different themes in civil conflicts. 
The positions of thematic armies in civil wars or other domestic crises 
may not represent the majority opinion of soldiers, let alone the 
civilian population, within a specific theme, but rather the family 
ties, hatreds, interests or aspirations, and persuasive abilities of their 
officers, in particular the strategus who commanded the theme. 

Extant sources, so fragmentary and contradictory on any aspect of 
the Byzantine themes, do not permit exhaustive analysis or definitive 
conclusions about the development of esprit in different military 
units. In the Early Byzantine Period, when no permanently 
successful military usurpations occurred, armies did not voice any 
separatism. There was little reason to show jealousy for another 
unit’s success in placing one of its own commanders on the throne, as 
had sometimes been the case in earlier years of the Roman Empire. 
Differences between Byzantine themes probably resulted less from 
any active hatred of other specific units than from immediate 


57 Insignia: R. Grosse, ‘‘Die Fahnen in der rémisch-byzantinischen Armee des 
4,-10. Jahrhunderts,” BZ 24 (1924) 359-372. On the dubious basis for the modern 
historians’ reference to theme soldiers “farmer-soldiers”’ or ‘‘peasant-soldiers”” — 
there is no Byzantine Greek term which corresponds to this modern 
historiographical concept: Kaegi. ‘“Some Reconsiderations on the Themes” 40-42 
and references; Kaegi, ‘‘“Some Perspectives on the Middle Byzantine Period,”’ 
Balkan Studies 10 (1969) 293-297; P. Lemerle, “‘Esquisse pour une histoire agraire 
de Byzance,” RH 220 (1958) 43-73; J. Karayannopulos, Die Entstehung der 
byzantinischen Themenordnung 71-88. 
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perceptions of their own local needs and desires and, perhaps, 
occasionally from some spirit of competition. As themes ceased to be 
merely military units and began to assume identifiable association 
with specific geographic districts, their soldiers probably adopted 
more local perspectives. | 

The Armeniac and Anatolic Themes developed from the former 
commands of the Magister Militum per Armeniam and the Magister 
Militum per Orientem. Yet in the sixth and early seventh centuries 
there were no clear recorded instances of hostility or rivalry between 
their soldiers or officers. Perceptions of differences between the 
soldiers in these two commands may have developed after the 
soldiers of the Magister Militum per Orientem retreated into Asia 
Minor following the Arab conquest of Syria. At that time units 
became physically closer and differences and conflicts of jurisdiction 
may have developed that had been more muted before these troops 
and their officers were placed in such close proximity. The revolt of 
Saborius and his Armeniac soldiers in 667 was an early instance of 
the Armeniac Theme as such taking an independent course, but no 
implacable theme rivalry developed at that time. The separate 
courses of action of the Armeniac and Anatolic Themes became 
especially noteworthy in domestic conflicts only from 741, and this 
opposite grouping of the Armeniacs and Anatolics may have 
resulted less from any rivalry than from the logic of 
coalition-building in military revolts. A rare concerted effort by both 
the Anatolic and Armeniac Themes in 717 enabled the Anatolian 
thematic armies to win the throne for one of their own generals for 
the first time. Thereafter, however, these victorious units could not 
succeed in forgetting their own differences and ultimately came to 
blows on more than one occasion. They certainly found themselves 
taking opposite sides in a number of civil wars or potential ones. 

The triumph of the Anatolic and Armeniac Themes in 717 was 
unusual not only because it was the first example of domination of 
the imperial succession by troops from the interior of Anatolia 
(possible exception: the Cappadocian troops who rebelled and 
overthrew Heraclonas and Martina, according to John of Nikiu). It 
was also a rare instance of the cooperation of the Anatolic and 
Armeniac Themes in internal Byzantine politics, for in subsequent 
domestic disputes they normally found themselves on or took 
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opposite sides. Throughout much of the seventh century army 
restiveness had been building up in the interior of Asia Minor. Yet 
soldiers had not seen one of their commanders or comrades conquer 
the throne. The victory of Leo, Strategus of the Anatolic Theme, was 
the logical culmination of a long sequence of events. The appearance 
of the Bulgars late in the seventh century made emperors even more 
dependent upon the Asian thematic units for the defense of 
Constantinople and the remnants of Thrace; they had no alternative. 
There was no counterweight for Theodosius III in 717. The Anatolic 
theme remained the most influential theme in the internal balance of 
power from 717 until the end of the reign of Leo V in 820. 

The seizure of the throne by Leo III was the first occasion on which 
the Armeniac Theme had successfully influenced the course of the 
imperial succession. There had been several previous instances of 
Armeniac revolts for their throne candidate, but they had failed. It 
was difficult for them to be successful because of their theme’s great 
distance from the capital as well as the undoubted problem of ethnic 
antagonisms. Armeniac attempts to win influence after the reign of 
Leo III also failed, except when they were used by an emperor 
(Constantine VI, Michael IT). In general, the Armeniacs usually took 
a maverick or opposition side in almost any conflict. 

The record of the differing alignments of the Anatolic and 
Armeniac Themes in internal conflicts or civil wars illuminates the 
propensity of the Anatolic and Armeniac Themes to fall on opposite 
sides in domestic disputes. The extant sources offer no specific 
mention of any esprit de corps in the themes during the seventh, 
eighth, or early ninth centuries. Evidence, however, from the year 
872, explicitly revealed the existence of unit pride and a friendly 
competition or rivalry between the Armeniac Theme and the newly 
formed Charsianon Theme during their campaign against the 
Paulicians of Tephrice. This information, of course, dated from a 
time of decreasing importance of individual theme units. This 
competition was a striving to surpass other themes in the given 
campaign, in order to win the resulting rewards and honors. One may 
cautiously make inferences from this incident about the character of 
individual themes in earlier decades.*® 


58 See Appendix for a list of some Armeniac-Anatolic clashes. Later rivalries: 
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As has been shown, the taking of opposite sides in civil wars by 
Byzantine themes does not in itself constitute conclusive evidence 
for permanent rivalry or mutual hatred of units. Like the aspirants 
for the imperial throne, those in control of the government at 
Constantinople probably understood the realities of power — L.e., 
the need for the support of at least one or the other of the two largest 
themes for any real chance for success of a military seizure of the 
government.— and they acted accordingly. Being so large, each of 
the two largest themes, the Anatolic and the Armeniac, had much to 
gain from taking a stand different from that of the other, if there were 
some reasonable chance for ultimate victory. Yet one cannot exclude 
the possibility of a spirit of competition between these two units (as, 
at least in 872, between two themes, the Armeniac and the 
newly-constituted Charsianon). This logic of building thematic 
coalitions for civil war may have fortuitously resulted in the 
unmistakeable fact that these two themes generally took opposite 
sides in domestic conflicts for more than a century after the death of 
Leo III. 

The civil war of 741-742 dramatically underlined an 
Armeniac-Anatolic cleavage. In it the individual themes acted as 
cohesive units, aligning themselves as specific blocs. The above 
record of affiliation, coalition, and opposition of specific themes in 
civil wars did not necessarily represent the collective will of the 
themes’ soldiers and inhabitants. And this civil war between 
Artavasdus and Constantine indicated that there was no unanimous 
Asian theme support for iconoclasm, for the Asian themes divided 
their allegiance between an iconodule and iconoclast. Theme 
rivalries overshadowed and complicated the religious issues at stake. 
Masses of Byzantine soldiers from the Asia Minor themes of 
Armeniac and Opsicion laid down their lives on behalf of the 
iconodule Artavasdus. Certainly, therefore, it is improper to label all 
Byzantine troops in Asia as ‘“‘iconoclasts’’. | 

Scholars have exaggerated the importance of the civil war between 
Artavasdus and Constantine V as evidence for the excessively 
dangerous large geographic size of the Byzantine themes. 


Genesius, Regna (ed. C. Lachmann, Bonn 1837) 123; Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.42 
(ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1828) 273. 
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Artavasdus did enjoy the support of the Opsician, Thracian, and 
Armeniac Themes. Yet he began his revolt when the Opsician troops 
were massed under him at Dorylaeum ostensibly for a campaign 
against the Arabs. He had been waiting for the arrival of the other 
troops. In the tenth century, and perhaps in the eighth century as 
well, Dorylaeum was the second standard aplekton or “‘station”’ for 
concentration of the emperor’s armies for campaigns on the eastern 
frontier.°? This revolt, in fact, revealed very little about the optimum 
size of themes. What it and many other incidents demonstrated was 
the opportunity for military sedition when circumstances required 
the government to concentrate troops at a specific place for a 
military campaign. The revolt of Artavasdus also showed the danger 
inherent in allowing members of one family to command several 
theme armies. This apparently was an extremely rare instance of 
such a practice in the eighth century. The revolt of Artavasdus did 
not occur because of the geographic size of the Opsician Theme or 
because of his domination of the civil bureaucracy within that theme; 
it began in distinctly military circumstances. Artavasdus’ abortive 
rebellion, together with earlier instances of Opsician unrest, may 
have induced Constantine V to create the Bucellarian and Optimate 
Themes from parts of the original Opsician Theme, which reduced it 
to a much more modestly sized theme, but if so, it is strange that he 
waited more than two decades to implement such a partition. No 
primary source provides an_ explicit explanation for that 
administrative change. At the most it is possible that the unreliability 
of the Opsician Theme in the rebellion of Artavasdus may have 
permanently prejudiced Constantine V against it. The arrest and 
punishment of David, Count of the Opsician Theme, together with 
military and civilian dignitaries from other posts, on 24 August 765, 
may have been the catalyst for Constantine’s demotion and partition 
of the Opsician Theme, possibly in 765-766. The evidence, however, 
is not absolutely conclusive. 

It is unconvincing to argue, moreover, that the Opsician Theme 
before its partition possessed better soldiers than the Anatolic, 


59 Eighth-century role: Theoph. A. M. 6233 (de Boor 414). Tenth century: Const. 
VII, De caer. App. to Book 1, ed I. Reiske (Bonn 1829) 1: 444; for other scholarly 
literature on this important topic, see infra, ch. 13, note 33. 
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Armeniac, and other Anatolian Themes. The conclusive evidence 
for the military effectiveness of the Anatolic Theme’s soldiers is 
demonstrated by the ultimate test, warfare. In the civil wars of 
715-717 and 741, the Opsician soldiers suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Anatolics. The Anatolic and Armeniac Theme soldiers did not 
establish a perfect record in containing Arab invasions but the record 
shows that their soldiers were more than a match for the Opsicians in 
the two civil wars in which they took opposite sides. In fact, the 
Anatolics and their allies were able to defeat the combined forces of 
Artavasdus that included the Opsician, Armeniac, and Thracian 
Themes. 

There are several reasons why scholars decided, in the absence of 
explict confirmatory statements in the primary sources, that it was 
the large size of the original themes that caused them to engage in 
revolts so frequently. The high incidence of thematic revolts between 
695 and 741, so soon after the appearance of the themes in the 
primary sources in the second half of the seventh century, 
encouraged such an interpretation. Another dubious calculation was 
attribution of the subdivision of the Anatolic Theme into a 
Thracesian Theme and a smaller Anatolic Theme to the reign of Leo 
III, and most important, Constantine V’s partition of the large and 
frequently restive Opsician Theme after he defeated it in the civil 
war with Artavasdus in 742. Probably of equal importance was the 
assumption that the themes were bureaucratic entities whose sheer 
size made the difference, possibly by analogy with the modern 
rebellions that often began with the seizure of an important 
provincial capital. 

There is, however, no evidence that the possession of the 
bureaucratic apparatus of a theme was the critical element in any of 
these thematic revolts; instead 1t was the opportune concentration of 
military striking power. It is strange that Leo III and Constantine V 
proceeded in their specific thematic partitions if their primary 
motive was the elimination of an internal institutional threat. If 
Constantine V sought to punish or feared the Opsician Theme after 
defeating Artavasdus it is strange that he waited more than twenty 
years, until approximately 765-766, to partition it. Security 
considerations would not have permitted such a leisurely 
institutional transformation. Admittedly, it is tempting to accept the 
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hypothesis that the size and the history of rebellious conduct of the 
largest themes caused Leo III and Constantine V to partition them. 
These calculations may have entered the minds of those emperors, 
and surely they had some motivations. 

Five considerations impel the scholar to adopt a cautious position 
about the standard textbook explanation of the partition of the early 
large themes: silence of the sources concerning motivation, the 
absence of systematic chronological connections between the 
rebellious conduct of themes and their partition, the curious 
chronological order of the partition of the early themes, the absence 
of evidence that inherent demographic and geographic dimensions 
of the early themes actually caused unrest, and finally, the failure of 
sources to mention any specific purges of civilian bureaucrats in 
themes that had participated in unsuccessful rebellions. 

The gradual subdivision of some themes in the eighth century did 
not terminate the ability of all themes to begin or to participate in 
revolts, as events proved in the reign of Constantine V’s grandson, 
Constantine VI (780-797), as well as during the initial decades of the 
ninth century. Yet the partition of the Opsician Theme in 
approximately 765-766 did reduce its prominence in subsequent 
military revolts and civil wars. The partition of the Opsician Theme, 
which had contained one of the most important field armies, virtually 
required Constantine to establish a new personal field army and elite 
guard for the emperor, the tagmata, which included the reformed 
Scholae and Excubitors, Arithmi, and the Federati. He created the 
post of Domestic of the Scholae or Schools to command the units of 
tagmata. The immediate result was an efficient and loyal new field 
army, but in the long run the Domestic of the Scholae became, 
because of the quality, importance, and strategic position of his units, 
a very serious potential threat to emperors. Restructuring the army 
could not eliminate military revolts, because military conditions 
demanded the massing of soldiers from time to time, and the 
concentrated body of soldiers required a commander, but there was 
no easy way to guarantee his reliability or that of his army at that 
vulnerable moment. The opportunities for military action against the 
government survived any institutional changes. The nature of an 
emperor’s encouragement of soldiers on the battlefield and the 
important potential role of the emperor’s personal presence on the 
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battlefield were explained in the life of St. Joannicius (born 754). 
Before becoming an ascetic, Joannicius enrolled in the Excubitors. 
In 796 or 797, he served in an important engagement in Thrace 
against the Bulgars, distinguishing himself in hand-to-hand combat. 
According to his biography, “‘... the emperor himself seeing these 
things at that time, was amazed by the nobility (yevvatov) of the 
man, and sought to learn his fatherland and his name. He revealed 
these things and his unit of the army. The emperor immediately 
ordered his secretary to record all these things, lest they escape his 
memory, and strengthened the bending arm of this good soldier by 
the honor of gifts.’”” The emperor, of course, was Constantine VI. 

This incident demonstrated how the emperor’s observation of 
personal or bravery could result in immediate rewards of 
recognition, honor, and material gifts. Probably hope for such 
recognition stimulated soldiers in combat. The government probably 
instituted such procedures to encourage precisely that exceptional 
battle conduct. Of course a unit such as the Excubitors probably 
served nearer to the emperor himself. The incident revealed 
something of the operation of incentives for meritorious soldiers. It 
conformed to the injunctions in the later Tactica of Leo VI 
concerning the need to reward soldiers for exceptional bravery in 
combat.®! 

Some common causes were present in different instances of 
military unrest. Ordinary soldiers participated actively in unrest 
during the reigns of Constantine VI and Irene, Nicephorus I, 
Michael I, and Michael II. Persistent external military pressure both 
from the Caliphate to the southeast and from the Bulgar khanate to 
the north created pressures among the army for strong military 
emperors and probably unhappiness among some officers and 
soldiers at the level of military strength of the empire. Nervousness 
over the expansion of the Frankish empire may likewise have 
contributed to such pressures. The inability of the state to react. 


60 Vita S. Joannicii Abbatis, PG 116: 41; Chr. Loparev, ‘‘Vizantiiskiia zhitiia 
sviat’ich’ VIII-IX vekov,” VV 18 (1911) 73-74, and J. Van den Gheyn, ‘“‘Un moine 
grec au neuviéme siécle. Saint Joannice le Grand.. Abbé en Bithynie,” Etudes 
religieuses, philosophiques, historiques et littéraires 50 (1890) 418-419. 


61 Teo VI, Tactica 16.3-4, 16.6-7, 16.12. 
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properly to external threats probably created a desire, on several 
occasions, for a change of government. Sometimes there was 
resentment of the government’s neglect of the financial welfare of 
the soldiers, or of the government’s refusal to pay the soldiers what 
they regarded as their due. If one considers the events of those years 
in perspective, there is a serious question whether the Anatolian 
themes could have permanently shaken off governmental control. 
Two themes of inner Anatolia, the Anatolic and the Armeniac, 
constituted the most serious source of thematic unrest. 

The tagmata were active participants in several instances of late 
eighth-century military unrest. In 786 tagmatic soldiers who were 
loyal to the memory and to the iconoclastic policies of Constantine V 
had forced Irene to suspend the council that was considering the 
restoration of religious icons. Only after she had removed these 
unruly tagmatic soldiers by a ruse — sending them out on a campaign 
while she replaced them with more trustworthy ones from the 
‘“‘peratic themes’ — was she able to convene the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council for the approval of the restoration of religious 
icons. It was probably at that time that Irene created the personal 
guard called the Watch (7 BlyAa); it served as her most reliable and 
personal protection, to offset any doubtful elements among other 
units in or around Constantinople.®? After Constantine VI suffered a 
serious defeat at the hands of the Bulgars in August, 792, the 
tagmata unsuccessfully attempted to proclaim his uncle Nicephorus 
emperor.® In 797, Irene used ‘‘gifts and promises” (6woeais xai 
vmoOOXECEGL) to win Over commanders of the tagmata while 
Constantine VI left Prusa to return to Constantinople. Her efforts 
bore fruit on 17 July 797 when the tagmata turned against 
Constantine VI in Constantinople; he unsuccessfully attempted to 
seek refuge with the Anatolic Theme forces. Irene entered the 
imperial palace with the help of the tagmata.™ It is significant — and 


62 Theoph. Chron., A.M. 6278 (461-462 de Boor). On the creation of the Watch, 
the basic study is by J. Haldon, ‘‘Aspects of Byzantine Military Administration” pp. 
206-211; it is conclusive. Earliest reference: Theoph. A.M. 6283 (466 de Boor). 


63 Theoph. Chron., A.M. 6284 (468 de Boor). 
64 Theoph. Chron.., A.M. 6289 (471-472 de Boor). 
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consistent with other cases of revolution — that Constantine VI’s 
concentration of troops for a campaign set in motion the events that 
led to his overthrow. In 800, the Scholarii, the Excubitors, and their 
commanders gave their support to the eunuch Stauracius because of 
his ‘‘money and gifts’ (yoejwaoo. xai Swmoeaic). He attempted to 
engineer an insurrection in Constantinople but Irene quashed it.” 
Finally the support of the tagmata was critical in the intrigues that 
led to the deposition of Irene in 802. The tagmata continued to be a 
prominent element in the conspiracies and seditions of the reigns of 
Nicephorus I and Michael I Rhangabe in the early ninth century. The 
late eighth and early ninth centuries, soon after the establishment of 
the reconstituted tagmata by Constantine V, were the years of the 
most intense unrest on the part of the tagmata in the entire Middle 
Byzantine period. Material inducements were at least as powerful as 
emotional considerations in determining the actions of the tagmata. 

Individuals who sought to overthrow the government did not 
come exclusively from military ranks. Irene herself, her eunuchs 
Aetius and Stauracius, and later Nicephorus I himself, turned to 
military forces for their own purposes. Their own ambitions and 
willingness to disturb the existing government certainly contributed 
to unrest and probably to the willingness of the troops to intervene 
on their own behalf, in the light of these civilian examples. Civilian 
officials’ not infrequent intrigues with the various military units and 
commanders surely indicated to military officers that the 
government was not sacrosanct but was, in fact, potentially very 
vulnerable to military interference. The intrigues made clear, or 
even exaggerated, the important role certain army units and officers 
might assume in political affairs. They may have been tempted to 
believe that the other elements within the state were impotent in 
resisting them. 

Officers’ and soldiers’ discontent with insufficient consideration 
from the government at Constantinople occurred several times 
during the late eighth and early ninth centuries. Discontent of the 
theme armies of Asia Minor, therefore, did not always result at least 
openly from any fanatical iconoclastic sentiments within key army 


65 Theoph. Chron., A.M. 6292 (474 de Boor). 
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units, nor did it always come from financial grievances. Instead, it 
sometimes, as apparently in 802, arose from more specific, 
immediate grievances such as injured honor of or inadequate respect 
for highly sensitive, jealous, military commanders. Such was the 


motivation for rebellion according to Theophanes; it is possible, however, that 
his vague phrases about resentment against neglect or disrespect may hide 
more specific material grievances of those officers. Dissatisfaction among these 


important army elements deprived Aetius and Stauracius of 
important potential military support in the eventuality of an internal 
crisis. These dissatisfied units in Asia Minor posed a serious threat to 
the government. 

The Byzantine armies in 780 were not prone to intervention. They 
were satisfied, having won external victories, and having benefited in 
the following years from Leo IV’s expansion of their total effectives 
and their material rewards. Major Muslim expeditions, even as far as 
Ancyra, were not the causes of rebellion among the Anatolian 
thematic forces in the reign of Leo IV or early in that of Irene. They 
remained, at least initially, passive in the face of imperial reverses. 
The greater frequency of military interventions at the end of the 
eighth century and in the early ninth century owed its origins not so 
much to any growing desire of officers to intervene as to the 
weakness of the government, i.e., the youth of Constantine VI and 
the personality and gender of his mother Irene. The military unrest 
that arose out of the crisis of confidence and of government at the 
end of the Isaurian dynasty did not, however, end with 
the Isaurians. Once military unrest had been stimulated, it 
persisted long beyond the end of the reign of Irene as a dubious 
heritage for several of her successors. It included both thematic and 
tagmatic units in Byzantium from the last decade of the eight hentury 
through the repression of the revolt of Thomas the Slav. It was a 
continuing problem for approximately thirty-five years; the great 
number of instances of military unrest between the accession of 
Constantine VI and the repression of the revolt of Thomas the Slav, 
which were more frequent and more intensive than those that 
occurred in the immediately preceding or subsequent decades, 
indicates that not all of them were isolated outbreaks. 
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CHAPTER 11 
INTENSIFICATION AND SUBSIDENCE OF UNREST 
Part 1: Events from 802 to 843 


The remarkable outbursts of military unrest at the beginning of 
the ninth century were in part the continuation of trends in the 
troubled final decades of the eighth century, but they intensified 
because of the worsening crisis of imperial legitimacy and 
heightening external military pressures on the northern and 
southeastern frontiers. The first two decades experienced one of the 
most serious clusters of military seditions and conspiracies in the 
history of the empire. 

The pretext for the coup that brought Nicephorus to the throne on 
31 October 802 was the supposed decision of Irene to crown him in 
order to prevent the eunuch Aetius from making his own brother 
Leo emperor.! The participants included Nicetas, Patricius and 
Domestic of the Schools; Sisinnius, Patricius and brother of Nicetas; 
Gregory the son of Mousoulacius; Theoctistus, Quaestor and 
Patricius; Peter, Patricius; as well as ‘‘some’”’ of the commanders of 
the tagmata.” This revolt did not directly involve the Asia Minor 
themes, probably because they remained under close scrutiny from 
Aetius, who was Irene’s first minister and also commander of the 
powerful Anatolic and Opsician Themes, and because the 
participation of the themes was unnecessary for success. Their 
absence presaged a shift away from thematic domination of violent 
accessions to the throne. Nicephorus’ overthrow of Irene resulted 
from intrigues that he undertook as Logothete tou genikou (head of 
an important treasury),*? not initiatives of military commanders, 


' Theoph., A. M. 6295 (476 de Boor). On the revolt, see: Bury, ERE 5-7. 
2 Theoph. A. M. 6295 (476 de Boor). 
3 Aetius: Theoph. A. M. 6294 (475 de Boor). Logothete tou genikou: Délger, 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der Byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, 19-21, 47-91. 
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although he temporarily gained major support from some of them. 

On 19 July 803, the “‘peratic” themes (situated on the Asian side 
of the Bosphorus) proclaimed as emperor Bardanes Turcus, the 
Strategus of the Anatolic Theme.’ He failed, despite his entreaties, 
to escape from their midst, a fact that suggests to some scholars that 
he only reluctantly accepted the leadership of the rebellion. The 
thirteenth-century Synopsis Chronice stated that the Anatolic 
Theme soldiers proclaimed Bardanes because they were angry that 
Nicephorus had not given them their pay.* The sources offered no 
reason for Nicephorus’ failure to pay them, but perhaps it was his 
stringent budgetary policy. Theophanes Continuatus, however, 
asserted that soldiers proclaimed Bardanes because he made a fair 
division of booty according to the actual efforts of those who fought 
against the Arabs, not an equal portion to all soldiers.° Both 
Theophanes Continuatus and the Synopsis Chronice agreed that 
economic grievances caused the Anatolic Theme soldiers to revolt. 
The standard practice for distribution of booty is given in Chapter 18 
of Leo III’s Ecloga: booty is to be divided equally among all soldiers 
except the officers, who already received sufficient pay. Bardanes 
apparently divided booty according to their performance in combat. 
Other explanations for the revolt of Bardanes are less creditable: 
Theophanes Continuatus alleged that Bardanes resented the high 
taxes which Nicephorus imposed on the people. A second story, that 
Bardanes consulted a monk concerning his prospects for becoming 
emperor, indicated that he may have aspired to become emperor for 
a long time.’ 


4 Theoph. A. M. 6295 (479 de Boor). Note the old Latin translation of Anastasius: 
appelatus est imperator ab omnibus ultra sitis thematibus, Theophanes, Chron. (2: 
320 de Boor). For ‘“‘peratic themes: F. I. Uspensky, ‘‘Voennoe Ustroistvo”’ 
157-158, 174-180; A. Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford 1976) 87, 90, 94. 


> Synopsis Chronice, ed. K. Sathas, in Mesaionike Bibliotheka 7: 129, &B.uaCovto 
Baowéa dyopetaa. 


© Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 8-9. 


7 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 1.2-3 (7-10 Bekker); cf. Leo III, Eclogac. 18.1, ed. A. G. 
Montferratus (Athens 1889) 51. The Tactica of Leo VI, Tactica 20.192 (PG 107: 
1065). Background: Bury, ERE 10; A. Dain, ‘‘Le partage du butin de guerre 
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Bardanes encountered insurmountable difficulties. Although at 
that time he was monostrategus or supreme commander of five 
Asian thematic armies, the Armeniac Theme refused to join his 
rebellion. Its refusal was consistent with its record in usually taking 
the opposite side, or at least not joining the Anatolic Theme, in a 
domestic conflict; it may have contributed to his decision to abandon 
efforts to seize the throne. After marching toward Nicomedia and 
then as far as Malagina, the great musterpoint, according to 
Theophanes, Bardanes suddenly became afraid that there would be 
a general slaughter of Christians and also discovered that the city of 
Chrysopolis rejected him. He surrendered for a written pledge 
regarding the safety of himself and his followers, but he was soon 
tonsured and blinded.® 

Two associates of Bardanes, Leo the Armenian and Michael of 
Amorium, meanwhile deserted at Malagina to the cause of 
Nicephorus, and received major promotions as their rewards: Leo 
became commander of the foederati and Michael became Count of 
the Tent.? They had formed a étavoeia or association that included 
Thomas the Slav, with Bardanes Turcus; Leo and Michael continued 
their association until the assassination of Leo in 820.!° Nicephorus 
punished supporters of Bardanes!! by removing all guilty theme 


d’aprés les traités juridiques et militaires,’’ Actes, VI° Congrés International des 
Etudes Byzantines (Paris 1950) 1; 347-352. 


8 Theoph. A. M. 6295 (479 de Boor); Theoph. Cont. Chron. (9-10 Bekker). 
See Constantine VII, De caer., App. to Bk. 1 (1: 544 Reiske). 


° Theoph. Cont. Chron., p. 9. On the count of the tent: J. B. Bury, Imperial 
Administrative System in the Ninth Century (British Academy Supplemental 
Papers I) London 1911; r.p. New York, n.d., p. 43. 


10 H.-G Beck, ‘“‘Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen,”’ Sitzungsberichte, Bay. Akad. 
d. Wiss, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, H. 5 (1965) 18-22, on revolt as that ofa 
hetaireia; but he does not look at reasons for broader troop support of this revolt. 


11 Cf. the tenth-century Parecbolae, c. 44, in Strategemata, ed. J. Foucault, (Paris 
1949), 117, which explains how to manage such an eventuality of desertion of some 
units in a civil war combat; it was frequent enough to mention as a standard problem 
for a commander in a civil war. Punishments of the theme commanders and troops: 
Theoph. A.M. 6295 (479-480 de Boor); blinding of Bardanes: Theoph. A. M. 6296 
(480 de Boor). 
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commanders, and “he dismissed the army unpaid.’’!2 

The next instances of unrest involved the tagmata, who perhaps 
still resented the recent execution of the Domestic of the Schools 
Nicetas. In 807, when Nicephorus departed to campaign against the 
Bulgars, a conspiracy of uncertain aims was discovered to include 
“imperial men” and the tagmata. He terminated the expedition and 
punished the conspirators with beatings and exile.'? The personal 
participation of Nicephorus in several campaigns against the Bulgars 
is not exceptional.'* Another conspiracy occurred at Constantinople 
in February, 808, but the soldiers’ role, if any, is unclear.!> 

The most unmistakable military dissatisfaction with Nicephorus 
appeared during the course of a campaign in 809 against the Bulgars. 
The Bulgar annihilation of an important Byzantine unit at the 
Strymon river probably increased Nicephorus’ unpopularity with his 
soldiers. He recaptured Sardica, and wishing to use soldiers’ labor to 
reconstruct it, he unsuccessfully contrived to persuade them to 
volunteer: “But perceiving that the action was initiated by his 
evil-doing, they mutinied against him and their own officers at the 
sixth hour, and they shredded their tents. Coming as far as [the tent 
of] the emperor, they smote him with much derogatory abuse and 
curses, swearing that they no longer would suffer his unmeasurable 
avarice and evil-doing will.’’!© Nicephorus failed to calm the restive 
troops by means of oaths and promises; mutinous soldiers halted on 
a hilltop and shouted “Kyrie eleison” in unison. After nightfall 
Nicephorus won over most of the officers with gifts, administered 
oaths to the troops, returned to Constantinople, and instructed the 
Patrician and Protoscrinius Theodosius Salibares to seek out the 


12 Bury, ERE 10-14; Guilland, ‘‘Le Domestique des Scholes,’ Recherches 436. 


13 Theoph. A. M. 6299 (482 de Boor). On the role of tagmata in events: P.J. 
Alexander, Patriarch Nicephorus (Oxford 1958) 113-122. 


14 Theoph. A. M. 6299, 6301, 6303 (482, 484-485, 488-493 de Boor); against 
Arabs: A. M. 5296, 6298 (480-481, 482 de Boor). 


15 Theoph. A. M. 6300 (483-484 de Boor). 


16 Theoph. A. M. 6301 (485 de Boor). On Theophanes’ hostility to Nicephorus I: F. 
H. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen Historiogra- 
phie (Munich 1971) 74-78. 
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mutineers with the aid of the above officers. He summoned the 
troops allegedly to give them their pay, but instead he punished the 
majority with blows, tonsure, and exile, and transferred the 
remainder to Chrysopolis, across the straits, where they posed less of 
a danger to the government. These acts increased military bitterness 
against Nicephorus, but the hostility of the primary sources, 
especially Theophanes, towards him requires a cautious assessment 
of their accuracy. 

Nicephorus undertook his final and fatal campaign of 811 against 
Bulgars, according to Theophanes, with the support of troops from 
Thrace as well as the “‘peratic’’ themes and many “poor,” armed at 
private expense with slings and sticks, who ‘‘blasphemed along with 
the armies.”!7 An anonymous chronicle stressed their excessive 
drinking and general indiscipline.!® Dislike for campaigning so far 
north may have contributed to their restiveness and dissolute 
conduct, which in turn led to their defeat and massacre, including 
Nicephorus himself, at the hands of Khan Krum and his troops.’9 

Emperor Michael I Rhangabe (811-813) reversed Nicephorus’ 
parsimonious fiscal policies. His grant of five gold talents to the 
widows of thematic soldiers who had fallen in Bulgaria probably won 
him popularity not only among these ladies but also among their 
families and associates in Anatolia. He also ‘“enriched”’ 
(xatexAovticev) soldiers in Constantinople and in the themes as 
well as many other groups. He paid ‘“‘maioumadas”’ (a special type of 
donative) and other gifts to officers.2° He could not afford to 
continue the unpopular policies of Nicephorus I, whether or not they 
were correct. His actions demonstrated the importance of fiscal 


17 Theoph. A. M. 6303 (490 de Boor). On the phrase in Theophanes, cf. Alexander 
Patriarch Nicephorus 118-120. 


18 I. Dujcev, “La chronique byzantine de I’an 811,”” TM 1 (1965) 213, 227-228, 
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campaign, stresses the dissolute character of the army: L. Clugnet, ‘‘Histoire de 
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measures in securing popularity or censure from soldiers. 

Michael I Rhangabe, however, did not gain popularity with 
sufficient soldiers and officers. A number of grievances undermined 
him in the Anatolian themes. Only with gifts and praises could he 
calm the mockery of the Opsician and Thracesian Themes, who 
criticized him for the loss of Develtus to the Bulgars.*! Bulgar 
pressures caused the principal dissatisfaction with Michael, but in a 
broader perspective, unrest continued two earlier troubled decades 
under Irene and Nicephorus I. Krum’s capture of the important 
fortified port of Mesembria on the Black Sea compelled Michael to 
take stronger measures to defend the remaining areas of Thrace. 
Therefore in early (‘“‘before spring’’) 813, he collected troops ‘‘from 
all of the themes” and ordered them to cross into Thrace, but this 
command “displeased all [of the themes], especially the 
Cappadocians and the Armeniacs.’’*? They probably objected to 
campaigning so early in the year when the roads and weather were 
poor, in addition to feeling simple dislike for campaigning in Europe. 
Perhaps some of these troops even feared that the government might 
try to resettle them in Europe, as Nicephorus I had recently done, 
that once they had crossed into Europe, it might be difficult to 
return. There is no evidence that Michael I Rhangabe allowed the 
troops whom Nicephorus I had resettled in Thrace to return to their 
former homesteads in Anatolia. 

During Michael’s reign there were individuals who wished the 
government to act more decisively against the Bulgars. Former 
tagmatic soldiers voiced their desire for an energetic soldier- 
emperor by breaking into the tomb of Constantine V and crying: 
‘‘Arise and help the ruined state!” in June 813.23 They, or at least 
some of them, desired the restoration of iconoclastic policies. 
Complex intellectual and social conflicts formed the context in which 
these iconoclastic sentiments revived. To make matters worse, 
Byzantine armies on the eve of the battle of Versinicia became 


21 Theoph. A. M. 6304 (495 de Boor): dwgeaics xai nagavéoeot xateolynoev. 


22 Theoph. A. M. 6305 (500 de Boor). Zlatarsky, Istoriya na bulgarskata durzhava 
1.1:247-292. 


23 Theoph. A. M. 6305 (501 de Boor). 
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disorderly because of the lack of supplies; soldiers plundered 
civilians.24 The Anatolian soldiers’ previous disappointments with 
the failure of the government to supply them, as well as actual 
shortages on that campaign, contributed to their disinclination to 
serve in Thrace. 

The precise sequence of events during the battle of Versinicia in 
813 is unclear. According to Theophanes, who probably repeated 
the contemporary official account, Aplaces of the Macedonian 
Theme and the Leo the Armenian, Strategus of the Anatolic Theme, 
were unwisely restrained from attacking the Bulgars by the advisers 
of Michael I.2° The tenth-century historian Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus, however, asserted that Leo encouraged Michael I to permit 
him to attack and then fled with his Anatolic troops while actually 
seeking to seize the throne.”© His unexpected flight sowed panic and 
caused a general Byzantine rout, concluding with the hurried 
departure of Emperor Michael I from the field.2” Michael I 
imprudently left Leo the Armenian in command of the remaining 
troops when he fled to Constantinople, which suggests that he did 
not at that time believe that Leo was guilty of treachery or that he 
was reponsible for the defeat. Yet Michael’s adviser John 
Hexaboulius sharply criticized him for entrusting his remaining 
forces to Leo.?8 The outcome was Leo’s open proclamation as 
emperor and the abdication of Michael I in his favor; Leo reigned 
from 813 to 820, using his authority to effect a restoration of 
iconoclasm in 815. 

Obscurity shrouds the situation of the Asian thematic armies in 
the second iconoclastic period (815-843). They do not appear to 
have exerted any decisive influence of their own upon the general 


24 Theoph. A. M. 6305 (500 de Boor). Alexander, Patriarch Nicephorus 113-125. 


25 Theoph. A. M. 6305 (501 de Boor). On the location of Versinicia: V. Beshevliev, 
Actes, XI Congrés International des Sciences Onomastiques (Sofia 1974)1:128. 


26 Theoph. Cont., Chron. (ed. I. Bekker, Bonn 1838, 14-15). 


27 Theoph. Cont., Chron. (15-17 Bekker); Jos. Genesius, Regna(ed. C. Lachmann, 
Bonn 1834, 12); esp. De Leone Bardae filio (ed. I. Bekker, 337-340). 


28 Theoph. Cont., Chron. (17 Bekker). 
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course of events in those years, with the possible exception of their 
role in the serious revolt of Thomas the Slav (820-823).?? Thomas 
had aided Bardanes Turcus against Nicephorus I and had been a 
member of the étatoeia of Leo the Armenian and Michael of 
Amorium. He commanded the tagma of foederati during the reign of 
Leo V and probably began his rebellion in Asia Minor not in the 
reign of Leo but against Michael I, exploiting resentment at 
Michael’s slaying of Emperor Leo V. Thomas won widespread but 
not unanimous support from diverse social groups in Asia Minor as 
well as from Muslim authorities in Syria. After he had gained the 
support of many thematic units, including the Cibyrrhaeot naval 
forces, he crossed to Europe and began a lengthy but unsuccessful 
siege of Constantinople in 821.°° Michael II of Amorium finally 
succeeded in defeating, capturing, and executing Thomas in Thrace 
in mid-October, 823.3! Bitterness festered in Asia Minor among the 
defeated and imprisoned former partisans of Thomas, some of whom 
lost their properties and wealth, which were distributed to loyalists. 
The Life of St. Anthony the Younger reveals that not until the reign 
of Theophilus did Thomas’ partisans manage to reclaim their 
properties.22 The sparse sources on the last years of the reign of 
Michael II of Amorium (820-829) provide no evidence of any 


29 On Thomas the Slav: Bury, ERE 84-110; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
Fr. ed. by M. Canard and H. Grégoire (Brussels 1935) 1: 22-49; P. Lemerle, 
‘‘Thomas le Slave,’’ TM 1 (1965) 255-297. 


30 Revolt: Theoph. Cont., Chron. 2.9-16 (49-64 Bekker); Genesius, Chron. (32-35 
Lachmann). Thomas’ adherence to icon worship finds direct confirmation in the 
Vita S. Theodori Studitae, written by the monk Michael the Studite: xa8dtt éAéyeto 
tag lepac ecixdvac dnodéyeobai te xai moooxvvetv, PG 99: 320. On Thomas’ 
imposture of Constantine VI: Jos. Genesius, Regna, ed. Carolus Lachmann (Bonn 
1834) 35, and Georgii Monachi, Chronicon 2: 793. The absence of additional 
references to Thomas’ iconodule sentiments suggests that support for icon worship 
was not one of his most important policies. 


31 Genesius, Regna 41-45; Theoph. Cont., Chron. 2. 17-19 (Bekker 64-70); Bury, 
ERE 100-109; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes 1: 39-49; date: Lemerle, ‘“Thomas 
le Slave’”’ 290. 


32 Bios kai politeia tou hosiou Antoniou, c. 31-33 (209-211 Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus); V. Laurent, La Vie merveilleuse de S. Pierre d’Atroa(Subsid. Hag. 29, 
1956) c. 12, p. 97. 
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unusual military restiveness. 

The problem of military unrest during the reign of Emperor 
Theophilus (829-842), like that of the last years of Michael II, was of 
modest dimensions.*? Manuel, the uncle of Theodora, wife of 
Emperor Theophilus, probably fled to the Muslims in 829/830. The 
circumstances and even the date of his flight are obscure, but the 
sources agree that he was accused of conspiracy,** perhaps by the 
Logothete of the Drome Myron and the Drungarius (commander) of 
the Watch Petronas, a nephew of Manuel.*> Manuel was charged 
with plotting to seize the throne for himself. Equally unclear are 
whether the majority of his accusers were military and the identity of 
the command that he held at that time of his flight: previously he had 
been Strategus of the Armeniacs; after his return from exile he 
became Domestic of the Schools. The primary sources suggested 
that the accusations against him were false, yet the incident 
underlined the kinds of resentments which a successful military 
leader might arouse. There is no evidence for the participation of 
other officers in this alleged conspiracy or for Manuel’s subsequent 
involvement, after his return to Byzantine territory (autumn, 830), 
in military conspiracies of any kind. Otherwise, Theophilus 
encouraged restitution of property to former partisans of Thomas 
the Slav, which may have ended their alienation from the 
government, while creating new problems with those soldiers who 
had profited from aiding Michael II. Theophilus also did not hesitate 
to discipline even the most powerful generals if they abused their 
soldiers.*° 

After his disastrous defeats at Dazimon and Amorium, 
Theophilus lost confidence in the ability of his own armies to defend 


33 In general: Bury, ERE 120-153. A different view: J. H. Rosser, “Theophilus the 
Unlucky”’ (unpub. diss. Rutgers Univ., 1972). 


34 J. H. Rosser convincingly dates Manuel’s flight to the early part of Theophilus’s 
reign, not to the last years of Michael II: “John the Grammarian’s Embassy to 
Baghdad and the Recall of Manuel,” Byzantinoslavica 37 (1976) 11-14. 


35 Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1842) 218. 


36 Geo. Mon. Chron. 803-804. Cf. C. Diehl, “‘Le légende de |’Empereur 
Théophile,”” Seminarium Kondakovianum 4 (1931) 33-37. 
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the empire. Therefore he vainly appealed to the Frankish Louis the 
Pious for military assistance.*”7 Although the army was in poor 
condition, the domestic problems of the ‘Abbasids prevented them 
from exploiting the victories of al-Mu ‘tasim in 838. The indigenous 
Byzantine armies did not voice much dissatisfaction with Theophilus 
in the face of these defeats. Their passivity may have derived from 
strict governmental controls on the army or from the relative 
contentment of soldiers with their own personal conditions. 

The Persian emigré Khurramite partisans of Babek, who enrolled 
in Byzantine army under Theophobus (Arabic name, Nasr), posed 
the most serious internal military challenge to the authority of 
Theophilus.*° In 838, after the battle of Anzen, some troops spread 
the rumor that Theophilus had been slain, and accordingly, some 
prominent men at Constantinople wished to proclaim a new 
emperor.*? Theophobus was accused of collusion with these 
discontented elements and he was ordered to return to 
Constantinople. Fearing for his life, he fled to Amastris on the Black 
Sea, where he joined his Persian soldiers.*° They marched to Sinope 
where they proclaimed Theophobus emperor. He engaged in secret 
communications with Emperor Theophilus, who ultimately came to 
Sinope, addressed Theophobus and his troops, and persuaded him to 
return to Constantinople. Theophilus then scattered the large 
(estimates ran as high as 30,000) Persians in groups of 2,000 among 
the different thematic armies. The incident demonstrated once again 
the procedure of an emperor making a personal visit and speech to 
win Over mutinous soldiers. On other occasions, emperors sent 
letters or proclamations, but some form of communication with the 


37 Jos. Genesius, Regna 71-72; Theoph. Cont. Chron. 135. 


38 Background: A. A. Vasiliev, H. Grégoire, M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, 1: 
La dynastie d’Amorium (Brussels 1935) 92-94, 124-127, 137-143, 154-156. J. 
Rosser, ‘‘Theophilus’ Khurramite Policy and Its Finale,” Byzantina 6 (1974) 
263-271. Identification of Theophobos: Grégoire, ‘Manuel ou Théophobe” 
186-188. 


39 Michael the Syrian, Chronique 3:96; bar Hebraeus, Chronicle (1: 136 Budge); 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les arabes 154-160. 


40 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 136. 
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mutineers was necessary in such crises.41 The revolt of these 
Khurramite Persian refugee soldiers did not spread to other 
Byzantine units. The Persians revolted for their own reasons; their 
uprising represented no general groundswell of military unrest. 
Later Byzantine chronicles falsely assert that Theophilus on his 
deathbed, fearing treachery and the imperial ambitions of 
Theophobus, ordered him to be slain by General Petronas. It is likely 
that Theophobus had already died in combat against the Muslims in 
839 or 840.42 No other incidents are known to have marred internal 
military security. 


Part 2: Basic Characteristics of Early Ninth-Century 
Military Rebellions 


A list of instances of military unrest between 802 and 842 can be 
deceptive. It is true that the first two decades after the deposition of 
Empress Irene in 802 were among the most turbulent for the armies 
in the history of the Byzantine Empire. Mutinies, a rare 
phenomenon after the early seventh century, reappeared. The 
outbreaks of unrest did not begin ex nihilo in the ninth century; 
behind them lay a breakdown of military solidarity with the throne 
that had been worsening since the death of Emperor Constantine V 
in 775. They reached their maximum intensity between 802 and 823, 
terminating in a violent and exhausting spasm around the murky 
rebellious figure of Thomas the Slav. After 823 there was a 
discernable subsidence of unrest that lasted well beyond 842. A 
closer examination of the intensive unrest between 802 and 823 
reveals some essential qualities that help to differentiate it from that 
of the eighth century, and some indicators that even then there were 
limits to the capacity of the armies for rebellion. 

One can even perceive two distinct sub-periods of unrest within 


‘1 Cf. H. Ahrweiler article on military address of Constantine VII and her brief 
discussion of the general problem of military harangues: ‘“‘Un discours inédit de 
Constantine VII Porphyrogénéte,”’ TM 2 (1967) 393-404, esp. 404. 


42 Grégoire, “Manuel et Théophobe...” Byzantion 9 (1934) 192-195, 196-198. He 
stresses the information of Michael the Syrian, Chronique 12.20 (3:96 Chabot). 
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the years from 802 to 823: the activities of a specific type of armies, 
the thematic ones, before 813 show some different characteristics 
from those of the ten years that followed. The events of the early 
ninth century indicate a gradual diminution of the ability of the 
themes to stage effective military revolts. Although an intense 
period of Anatolian thematic restiveness followed the overthrow of 
Empress Irene and lasted until 813, intervening events underscored 
the difficulty that these armies faced in any attempt to seize 
Constantinople. Their zenith was reached in the eighth, not the 
ninth, century. They did not show their weakness so much in the 
overthrow of Irene, in which they played no role, as in subsequent 
developments. The usurpation of the throne by Leo V in 813 was the 
last successful violent thematic revolt for many years, and even in 
813, although the mutinous troops came from Anatolia, they 
accomplished their uprising while they were temporarily serving in 
Europe, near Constantinople. The failure of the revolt of Thomas 
the Slav in 823 emphasized that there were definite limits to the 
ability of the Anatolian thematic armies to wage mutinies. After the 
lengthy and bloody test, military rebellions subsided. 

Some basic constituents of the military and political situation 
between 802 and 813 favored military rebellion. The deposition of 
Irene, the last member of the Isaurian dynasty, created an even 
graver crisis of legitimacy than her blinding of her son Constantine 
VI. One reason for trouble in the early years of the century was the 
absence of a respected traditional ruling house. The situation bears 
comparison with the crisis of legitimacy between 695 and 717, when 
the Heraclian dynasty had lost power but no one had succeeded in 
entrenching himself in power to the complete satisfaction of 
important military and political circles. Lack of legitimacy was 
behind troubles through 813, indeed through 823. Secondly, the 
empire faced grave external threats on two separate frontiers. The 
Bulgars under Khan Krum and the Muslims under Caliph Harun 
al-Rashid were both formidable opponents. Simultaneous pressures 
on two frontiers overstrained existing Byzantine forces. The empire 
simply lacked adequate manpower to confront challenges on both 
fronts. The result was imposition of excessive duties on the existing 
limited number of soldiers. It was necessary to transfer them from 
one front to the other with all of the related hardships of maintaining 
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adequate comforts and supplies. Unpopular military service and 
defeats in Bulgaria occasioned mutinies. The number of indigenous 
troops in Europe was inadequate in coping with various Bulgar and 
Slavic threats. Therefore temporary transfers of Anatolian thematic 
soldiers repeatedly occurred in the first two decades of the ninth 
century, an assignment that many of them disliked. The transfers in 
themselves caused outbreaks of hostility and unrest. Another 
problem was the frustration that resulted from military defeats and 
incompetent leadership. The government does not appear to have 
shown sensitivity to the feelings of soldiers and their families. 
Financial grievances were important. Perhaps there were no feasible 
alternatives. At any rate, the soldiers believed that they were 
receiving ill treatment from an irrational government. The actual 
concentration and movement of substantial numbers of soldiers to 
meet these external challenges created contexts in which dangerous 
mutinies could take place. 

Specific political decisions and imposition of policies combined 
with the above strains to cause the military rebellions that occurred 
repeatedly during the reign of Nicephorus I. The revolt of Bardanes 
Turcus may have been the first against Constantinople by a supreme 
commander of the combined Asian themes; he appears to have been 
an early Domestic of the Schools. The thematic units had gathered 
for a campaign when they abruptly hailed Bardanes as emperor, 
underscoring the occurrence of thematic revolts under the cover of 
mobilization or concentration for an ostensibly legitimate military 
purpose. Bardanes’ failure illustrated once more how difficult it was 
to overthrow the government by using the Asia Minor themes; the 
tendency of certain participants in a military rebellion to desert, in 
return for promises of positions or money or safety, or simply out of 
calculation that their leader’s chances no longer seemed propitious; 
and the absence of any strong conviction on the part of soldiers 
impelling them to fight to the death for a specific individual or cause. 
Finally, the revolt lacked any apparent connection with the issue of 
icon worship. 

It is uncertain whether the Anatolian thematic troops were 
content with Nicephorus I even at the beginning of his reign, 
especially in view of the fact that his seizure of power took place 
without their participation. Probably the repression of the abortive 
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revolt of Bardanes temporarily scattered any disaffected forces. Yet 
dissatisfaction resurfaced in the Anatolian thematic forces later in 
Nicephorus’ reign. His repression of Bardanes and his partisans and 
his alleged violation of understandings and guarantees, his dismissal 
of rebellious troops in 803, 807, and 809, and his refusal to pay them 
after Bardanes’ revolt, probably created much ill will. Yet he and his 
government faced a dilemma: they could not afford to dispense with 
these soldiers. 

The unreliability of existing forces and the need for an absolutely 
trustworthy personal guard led Nicephorus, in 809, to create the 
tagma of Hicanati, who were recruited from Lycaonia and Pisidia, 
but they were insufficient in number, probably between five hundred 
and a thousand, to fill his need for a large reliable field army. For the 
same reason he created a loyal tagma of Foederati. Most of the 
armies resented the way in which Nicephorus used them against the 
Bulgars. It was difficult to make thematic troops, many of whom 
often came from Asia Minor, serve extended time in the Balkans or 
perform nonmilitary, presumably manual labor (1.e., the physical 
reconstruction of Sardica). Nicephorus also aroused some 
dissatisfaction among officers, perhaps soldiers too, by demanding 
that those few commanders who escaped from the Bulgar massacre 
on the Strymon account for their flight.* 

A combination of grievances created unrest among the soldiers 
and undermined their morale and fighting capacity. The chronicler 
Theophanes listed ten ‘“‘wickednesses’”’ or xax@oetc of Nicephorus I 
for the year 809-810; some of them involved the army. Theophanes 
first criticized Nicephorus for ordering soldiers who were 
‘transferred from every theme’”’ to be established in the Sclavinias 
(Slavic settlements)4* Nicephorus had not ordered a general transfer 
of the civilian population but rather a very calculating military one 


43 Creation of Hicanati: Bury, Imp. Adm. Sys. 63-64; G. Ostrogorsky, E. Stein, 
‘Die Krénungsordnungen des Zeremonienbuches. Chronologische und verfas- 
sungsgeschichtliche Bemerkungen,” Byzantion 7 (1932) 193-194. Nicephorus’s 
investigation of surviving commanders: Theoph. A. M. 6301 (485 de Boor). 


“4 Theoph. A. M. 6302 (486-488 de Boor). Cf. G. Bratianu, ‘“‘La politique fiscale de 
Nicéphore I*',” Etudes Byzantines d’Histoire Economique et Sociale (Paris 1938) 
196-197. 
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with important ramifications. Theophanes mentions that many wept 
at having to leave their ancestral graveyards and at being forced to 
sell their property.*° The reluctance of Anatolian troops to serve in 
Europe, let alone to resettle there was unmistakable. The 
government needed more regular military units in the Balkans to 
cope with Slav communities. Theophanes’ statement that the troops 
were drawn from “every theme”’ is very important. Such a policy 
meant that no single theme suffered massive losses of manpower to 
replenish the Balkans and that any old unit loyalties from Asia Minor 
might disappear through molding these smaller contingents from 
various older districts into new units. Such soldiers probably posed 
less of a threat to the government in Constantinople when they were 
resettled in Europe, because it was relatively difficult for them to 
agree to a revolt since they came from diverse backgrounds. The 
procedure probably also made it more difficult for troops to resist the 
order to relocate. The compulsory sale of their properties may have 
slowed the accumulation of wealth in the hands of soldiers and 
commanders, but it is difficult to know whether this aspect was a 
by-product of or a cautious consideration in the decision to move 
such men. These transfers tended to weaken old theme unit loyalties, 
unit pride, and esprit de corps. Many scholars have stressed the role 
of the subdivision of theme districts into smaller units as a 
governmental instrument for reducing their potential for rebellions, 
but to the extent that this result occurred, it was the sheer reduction 
in the number of men in given units and the breaking up of old ties 
more than the reduction of the physical size of theme districts that 
achieved any significant results.* 

_ The forcible transfer of troops reflected the willingness of the 


45 For elucidation: S. Kyriakides, Byzantinai Meletai, 6: Slavoi en Peloponneso 
(Thessalonica 1947) 12, who dates these transfers between September 809 and 
Easter 810; cf. also p. 13. See Theoph. A. M. 6302 (486 de Boor). Also detailed is: 
H. Monnier, “Etudes de droit byzantin,”’ Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit 
Francais et Etranger 19 (1895) 64-66; Cf. F. Uspensky, Istoriia vizantiiskoi imperit, 
vol. 2, Pt. 1, 235-237; P. Charanis, ‘“‘Transfer of Population as a Policy in the 
Byzantine Empire,”’ Comparative Studies in Society and History3 (1961) 140-154, 
esp. 144-145. 


“© Transfer of population from Asia to repopulate Thrace was a very old policy, 
already in existence at the reign of Diocletian (beginning of the fourth century): 
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government to shift men whenever it was necessary. Theophanes 
claimed that Nicephorus issued the order “‘to humble the armies in 
every way.’*7? The discontent of soldiers in this instance is 
reminiscent of their refusal to engage in nonmilitary tasks at Sardica 
in 809, and even of the rejection of Emperor Maurice’s order to 
winter across the Danube in 593 and 602. Theophanes failed to 
provide a persuasive explanation of the motives of Nicephorus, who 
may have acted upon considerations of internal as well as external 
security in effecting this transfer of troops. By permanently shifting 
these Asian thematic soldiers to the Balkans, Nicephorus may have 
sought to dilute a source of recent military mutinies and logistical 
complexities: compulsory duty of Asian soldiers in Europe, far from 
their homes and families. 

Theophanes alleged that the second ‘‘wickedness” of Nicephorus 
was recruitment and arming of the poor (1twWxovc) for the army at 
the expense of their neighbors: (raed tHv Su0xWEWv). This policy 
has been the subject of extensive scholarly controversy. By 
suggesting that this was a novel policy Theophanes implicitly argued 
that there was no preexisting practice of general recruitment of the 
poor or modest farmers for military service. Nicephorus probably 
resorted to this expedient because of a general shortage of reliable 
military manpower; he had already developed poor relations with 
existing units.*8 

The sixth ‘wickedness’? of Nicephorus, according to the list of 
Theophanes, was his search for military commanders who had 


Incerti Panegyricus Constantio Caesari dictus, Panegyr. VIII (v) in XII Panegyrici 
Latini, ed. R. Mynors (Oxford 1964) 21.1, page 229: ... sicuti pridem tuo, 
Diocletiane Auguste, iussu deserta Thraciae translatis incolis compleuit. ... Also at 
end of fourth century: Themistius, Or. 16, 211a-b (ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig 1832, 
pp. 256-257) deplored and asked: xétegov otv BPéAtLOV vexodv guxdfjoat thy 
Codunv | yewey@v; xai taqwv daxodeigar peothv f} avbodnwv; ... xai 
wetouxiCeiv, el truxor, Pevyac xai Bubvvovs f ovvoix(Zew ofc xexerompucta; 


47 Theoph. A. M. 6302 (486 de Boor): ta otgatevpata xdvty tonewadoat 
OXEWAPMEVOS. 


“8 Theoph. A. M. 6302 (486 de Boor); Lemerle, “‘Esquisse” 63-73; But see: A. 
Christophilopoulou, ‘“H Olxovopixt Toditixi tot Avtoxedtogosg Nuxnpdoov 
A’',” Eig Mvfunv K. ’Audvtov (Athens 1960) 416-417. 
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suddenly become rich, in order to levy a “‘treasure-trove”’ tax on 
them. The imposition of this tax cannot have been popular with 
military officers. Nicephorus may have intended this tax device not 
only to bring in revenue but also to discourage bribery and other 
corrupt practices in various themes or units.*° 

The soldiers’ and officers’ dislike for Nicephorus contributed to 
military indiscipline in those years. Some soldiers unquestionably 
lost all self-control on campaigns. It is uncertain how much 
indiscipline had already developed before the accession of 
Nicephorus, except that the extensive troubles of the regency of 
Irene probably had a negative effect on the quality of discipline in the 
succeeding years. Whatever the positive abilities of Nicephorus I as a 
reorganizer of the bureaucratic apparatus, military discipline and the 
condition of the soldiers were poor during his reign. There simply 
were too few troops whom he could trust; the tagmata and most of 
the Anatolian thematic forces had already shown their unreliability 
in abortive conspiracies while apparently there were insufficient 
troops in the European thematic armies alone for successful 
campaigning. If he had had more time to.implement his changes in 
the army he might have permanently improved it. Yet his reign 
suffered from an exceptional degree of military unrest that almost 
certainly contributed to his debacle and death in 811. He proved 
unable to mold his army into an effective instrument for war. 

The battle of Versinicia in 813 illustrated several aspects of early 
ninth-century military unrest, including the danger of entrusting 
powerful military forces in Europe to anyone of questionable 
reliability for fear that such a person might employ them against the 
throne. The usurpation of the imperial title by Leo V the Armenian 
after the battle of Versinicia again emphasized the critical political 
role that Asian theme soldiers could play when stationed even 
temporarily in Europe: their power over the government was much 
greater when they were in Thrace than when they were stationed in 
Asia Minor. That is one reason why Leo V’s revolt succeeded and 
that of Bardanes Turcus did not; of course, other factors also were 
present, including the recent external defeats that undermined the 
prestige of the government. Leo V initiated the only field revolt that 


49 Theoph. A. M. 6302 (487 de Boor). 
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won the throne for a general in this period. He was the last Byzantine 
theme commander, for a century and a half, to seize power violently. 
Other theme commanders’ attempts achieved no real successes. 
Leo’s rebellion was a triumph, however limited, of those elements, 
especially the unidentified ‘‘Cappadocians,” who had been 
expressing their dissatisfaction ever since the reign of Irene. 

The major revolt of Thomas the Slav (820-823) differed from the 
previous ones of the ninth century although there are some 
similarities with that of Bardanes Turcus. It was a type of military 
revolt familiar in earlier years: a military revolt in Asia Minor, 
supported by a foreign power on the eastern frontier (cf. those of 
Narses and Saborius in the seventh century and that of Leo III in the 
eighth century) in protest against a sudden violent change of 
government at Constantinople. Nevertheless the revolt of Thomas 
the Slav showed continuity with earlier military dissatisfaction at 
extended service in the Balkans. Theophanes Continuatus stated, in 
a hitherto neglected passage, that many original supporters of 
Thomas, most if not all of whom came from Anatolia, became 
disillusioned with their unexpectedly lengthy campaign in Europe: 
‘*, .. long deprived of their wives and children and having profaned 
their hands with fraternal gore. Having expected that their open-air 
stay would be swift and not extend so long they were all enthusiastic, 
but when time had already become protracted, for three years had 
passed, they concluded from developments each day that they would 
attack endlessly. . . .”°° Hence many of them began to abandon 
Thomas and deserted to Michael II, ironically from the same 
grievances that Anatolian soldiers suffered in the reigns of 
Nicephorus I and Michael I Rhangabe: the long duration of fighting 
in the Balkans. This, of course, was only one of several causes of the 
failure of their insurgency. The collapse of the revolt of Thomas 
closed the series of manifestations of unrest by Anatolian soldiers in 
Europe in the early ninth century. 

Economic incentives also played a significant part in the genesis 
and successful repression of the revolt of ‘Thomas the Slav. Emperor 
Michael II of Amorium provided a biased account of Thomas’ 
rebellion in his letter of 824 to the western Emperor Louis the Pious, 


50 Theoph. Cont., Chron. (67 Bekker). 
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but some of the details are plausible.*! In particular, Michael 
described the material inducements that Thomas employed to secure 
support: “... he solicited some by giving money, some, however, by 
promising honors and dignities.’’>? Michael wished to leave the 
impression that Thomas’ partisans possessed only mercenary 
motives for supporting him; however, other factors, such as 
resentment at the wrongful overthrow and murder of Leo V, 
probably also stimulated them. Yet Michael’s description of alleged 
incentives was not necessarily fanciful; they were employed to win 
partisans in other domestic conflicts. It seems probable that Thomas 
also used them in his revolt. There is no reason to ascribe any special 
social and economic significance to the revolt of Thomas nor should 
one assume that it irreparably ruined agriculture in Asia Minor.>*? 
Michael II did not rely merely on the loyalty of his soldiers in the 
struggle against Thomas,*‘ for the historian Genesius reported that 
he strengthened his troops “‘by words and by other promises” before 
routing and executing Thomas. An excellent example of the special 
rewards that the victorious loyal themes might receive for their 
steadfast services in civil conflicts in Michael II’s grateful remission, 
after the defeat of Thomas, of the half of the kapnikon tax due from 
the loyal Opsician and Armeniac themes: their taxpayers owed 
henceforth only one instead of two millaresia per year.*° 
Thematic army revolts occurred more rarely during campaigns 


51 Michaelis et Theophili Imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum epistola ad 
Hludowicum Imperatorem directa, ed. A. Werminghoff, MGH, Leges III, Concilia 
Aevi Karolini I. Tome 2, Pt. 2 (Leipzig, Hannover 1908) 476; cf. Lemerle, 
“Thomas le Slave,’’ 258-259. 


52 Michaelis et Theophili ... epistola 476: ‘‘... quosdam vero per dationem 
pecuniarum, quosdam quidem honorum et dignitatum promissionibus sollicitavit. 


53 | agree with the scepticism of Lemerle, ‘Thomas le Slave” 296 n. 141. Bury had 
argued for the disappearance of Asia Minor small holders due to the civil war: Bury, 
ERE 109-110. 


>4 Genesius, Regna (43 Bekker). 


55 Theoph. Cont., Chron. 2.11; Bekker 53-54. On the kapnikon tax, see 
Ostrogorsky, Geschichte 157 and F. Délger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig, Berlin 1927) 51-53, Alexander, 
Patriarch Nicephorus, 112-123. 
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after 813 than in the late seventh and eighth centuries. It is difficult 
to understand all of the precise reasons for this greater stability, but 
several are clear. The elite mobile striking force of tagmata assumed 
a greater role in external and internal conflicts. External conditions 
produced fewer occasions that were favorable for revolts. The 
establishment of peaceful relations with the Bulgarian Khan 
Omortag in 814 eliminated the need for many unpopular and 
sometimes frustrating Balkan campaigns. The lessening of Caliphal 
pressures, because of preoccupation with civil wars and internal 
problems (although the Caliphs mounted several serious invasions), 
helped to reduce the number of crises that might result in military 
dissatisfaction or rebellion on the Byzantine Empire’s eastern 
frontier. Especially after 838 Byzantine soldiers confronted a 
diminishing threat on the eastern frontier that had spawned so many 
serious revolts. The government developed better techniques of 
internal security control, including precautions for the safety of 
emperors on campaigns. These improvements may have reflected a 
new understanding, because of longer experience or simply because 
of more capable officials, of the assets, the techniques, and the full 
range of alternatives that were available to a government situated in 
Constantinople in any test of power with restive military units in Asia 
Minor. There was a real contest (although not necessarily a 
conscious one) during the seventh and eighth centuries as to who 
would prove to dominate the state, but the ultimate record of success 
and failure of military rebels ended in 823 with emphatic advantages 
on the side of the established government in civil conflicts. Yet 
unrest in Asia Minor took place when Emperor Theophilus 
personally campaigned there in 838. Again, the Caesar Bardas met 
his death there in 856 at the hands of Basil the Macedonian and his 
fellow conspirators when he was starting out on an expedition. With 
the exception of the successful seizure of power by Leo the 
Armenian in 813, events of the late eighth and early ninth century 
testified to the ability of the government to withstand relatively 
successfully thematic troop rebellions of all kinds. Much of the 
military unrest of those years comprised incidents that required the 
government to send units to quell insubordination or actual 
mutinies. The only case of victory on the part of Asian troops in a 
rebellion in those years, again, was that of Leo the Armenian, whose 
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troops were campaigning, conveniently, in Europe, not Asia. 

The relationship of the military situation to the problem of icon 
worship differed in the second iconoclastic period (815-843) from 
that of the first period (730-787). Patriarch Nicephorus of 
Constantinople revealed that one of the basic arguments used in the 
early ninth century of behalf of tconoclasm was the favorable 
military and political records of the iconoclastic Emperors Leo III 
and Constantine V: their long reigns and success.*° But he asserted 
that contemporary iconoclasts especially praised Constantine V 
because he had built so many fortifications in Thrace. The 
contemporary critical situation in Thrace aroused a yearning for or 
favorable revival of the memory of Constantine V not merely 
because of his military achievements but because of his specific 
efforts in Thrace. Patriarch Nicephorus reminded his readers of the 
serious defeat that the Bulgars allegedly inflicted on Constantine at 
Anchialus on the Black Sea, presumably to emphasize to his 
contemporaries that serious disasters had occurred in the Balkans 
even under the iconoclastic soldier-emperor Constantine V and that 
Nicephorus I was not the only emperor to suffer at the hands of the 
Bulgars.°’ Again, he attempted in his Apologeticus atque 
Antirrhetici to make a forceful argument against judging emperors 
merely in terms of their worldly and martial achievements, 
commenting that Alexander the Great and some of the early Roman 
emperors had won much greater successes in antiquity.°® He sought 
to change the frame of reference for debates with iconoclasts who 
were pointing to the military fame and glory of the Isaurian 
emperors. 

The primary sources began to stress army militancy in favor of 
iconoclasm only after the iconoclastic emperors, particularly 
Constantine V, had chosen, trained, and developed iconoclastic 
tagmata units. Despite the efforts of Irene to create a garrison that 
would loyally serve her and her policies, including icon restoration, 
the tagmata retained or regained their iconoclastic orientation even 


°6 Nicephorus, Antirrhetici 3.73 (PG 100:509-512). 
°7 Nicephorus, Antirrhetici 3.72 (PG 100:508-509). 
58 Nicephorus, Antirrhetici 3.73. 3.81 (PG 100:509-512, $24-525). 
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in the interim between 787 and 815. Yet these were the tagmata, not 
the themata. Almost no evidence exists concerning the religious 
preferences of the thematic armies during the second iconoclastic 
period: these armies do not appear to have been the major source of 
support for iconoclasm in the first half of the ninth century. 

The unspectacular role of the army at the end of the second 
iconoclastic period resembled the absence of strong military 
reactions to the termination of the Christological or Monophysite 
Controversy by Constantine IV and the Sixth Ecumenical Council in 
680. Soldiers did, however, have a more important role in the 
Iconoclastic Controversy than in the earlier Monophysite 
Controversy. But the iconoclastic revival during the reign of Leo V 
appears to have been due more to his own initiative than to any 
overwhelming pressure from his soldiers for the government’s return 
to iconoclasm. The primary sources attributed much of the 
responsibility to Leo V himself, not to his fear of the army: he 
molded both opinion and action within the army concerning icons. 
He secured a favorable disposition among the troops through a 
payment of money, once again emphasizing their changeability and 
their lack of any deep convictions. He intimidated the iconodules by 
invoking the threat of military violence against icons.°? 

The revolt of Thomas the Slav had no clear relationship to the 
issue of iconoclasm. Thomas “‘. . . was said to accept and worship the 
holy icons,’’ according to the Life of St. Theodore the Studite. 
Another hagiographic source, the acts of Ss. David, Symeon, and 
George of Mitylene, alleged that Thomas pretended to support the 
restoration of icons.®° The chroniclers Joseph Genesius and George 
Monachus added that Thomas pretended to be Emperor 
Constantine VI, in whose reign icons had been restored.®! Yet the 
reputation of Thomas as an icon worshipper did not prevent him 


°° Scriptor Incertus, Historia de Leone Bardae Armenii filio (346, 354-355 
Bekker). 


6° J. Van den Gheyn, “‘Acta graeca SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii Mitylenae in 
insula Lesbo,”” AB 18 (1899) 232. 


1 Jos Genesius, Regna, ed. C. Lachmann (Bonn 1834) 35; George Monachus, 
Chronicon 2:793. 
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from receiving the important support of all Anatolian themes, 
although some individuals in those themes continued to oppose him, 
except the Armeniac and Opsician themes, who continued to 
support the avowed iconoclast Michael II. Genesius stressed the 
presence of Asians and other non-Hellenes in the insurgent army: 
“Then marshalling the well-known army of Arabs, Indians, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Abasgians, Zichs, [berians, Kabeiri, 
Slavs, Huns, Vandals, Getae, a great number of those who shared the 
foulness of Manes [presumably heretical Manichaeans or Pauli- 
cians], Lazes, Alans, Chaldaeans, and Armenians and others of 
every nation, he [Thomas] subjugated all of the east [Anatolia]. . . 
.”’62 But the passage may be an almost worthless piece of rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

A cleavage within the thematic armies was evident in the civil war 
between Thomas the Slav and Emperor Michael II of Amorium. The 
Armeniac and Opsician armies, due to the strong controls exerted by 
their loyalist commanders, Olbianus of the Armeniacs and 
Katakylas of the Opsicion continued to provide essential and 
ultimately crucial assistance to Michael II.°? The remaining thematic 
armies of Asia Minor supported Thomas — precisely the opposite of 
the alignment in the civil war between Artavasdus and Constantine 
V in 741-742, in which the Armeniac and Opsician themes fought on 
behalf of the champion of icons Artavasdus, and the Anatolic and 
the other Anatolian themes rallied to Constantine V. 

The self-proclaimed icon worshipper Thomas the Slav was able to 
attract widespread support in the Asian provinces during the second 
iconoclastic period because they had never been monolithically 
iconoclastic.°* Numerous nonreligious factors influenced the 


62 Joseph Genesius, Regna 33. 
63 Theoph. Cont., Chron. 53-54 Bekker. 


64 Cf. the remarks of Bréhier, Querelle 35, and Bury, ERE 109, n.3. Vasiliev, 
History 288, follows Uspensky, Istoriya vizantiiskoi imperii (Leningrad 1927) vol. 
2, Pt. 1, 358, in contrasting the Asian support for iconoclasm in the first iconoclastic 
period with the absence of such Asian theme iconoclasm in this latter crisis; they 
failed to see that the Asian themes did not form a single iconoclastic bloc in the first 
iconoclastic period. While the complexity of the Asian themes’ attitude toward 
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coalitions of themes in this bitter civil war. The Anatolic Theme 
probably still resented the murder of their former commander, Leo 
V the Armenian, by Michael II of Amorium; this may explain some 
of their support for Thomas. The Anatolic and other Asian themes 
may have still nursed some bitterness from the government’s 
repression of Bardanes’ ill-starred rebellion. Katakylas, the Count of 
the Opsicion, predictably supported the incumbent Emperor 
Michael, who was his uncle. In any case, the icon issue did not cause 
any distinct regional grouping of European and Asian themes. 

If military successes and iconoclasm were associated in the minds 
of some individuals at the beginning of the ninth century, events 
during the course of that century probably reduced this feeling. The 
iconoclastic Amorian Emperors Michael II and Theophilus were not 
the military equals of the soldier-emperors Leo III and Constantine 
V; their military records were mixed at best. The restoration of 
religious icons in 843 was followed by various victories under the 
Caesar Bardas and Petronas during the reign of Michael III 
(842-867); by a weakening, not due to Byzantium, of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate and its threat to the empire’s eastern frontier; and, in 
general, by the absence of major military disasters. Therefore, after 
843 any lingering notions that Byzantine military strength depended 
upon an official policy of iconoclasm gradually lost their credibility. 
If the empire had suffered a row of major military reversals, more 
nostalgia for iconoclasm and a revival of memories about Leo III and 
Constantine V might have developed within the army, but the course 
of events in the later ninth century made this unnecessary. 

Iconoclastic sentiments peaked among some army elements after 
the end of the first iconoclastic period and were most evident, 
although confined to specific groups, in the second decade of the 
ninth century. Because eighth-century soldiers had received good 
treatment from Leo III and Constantine V, their successors as 
soldiers remembered these emperors fondly and may have been 


iconoclasm is apparent.in the early ninth century, this situation was simply a more 
pronounced continuation of conditions which already existed in the first iconoclastic 
period. There is no radical contrast in the orientation of the Asian themes in this 
second iconoclastic period. Lemerle, ‘““Thomas le Slave’ 262-263, 294 expresses his 
own scepticism concerning any major role for iconodulism in Thomas’ revolt. 
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more iconoclastic than were soldiers in the middle of the eighth 
century. The iconoclastic demonstrations of ninth-century and 
former soldiers have distorted some scholarly interpretations. The 
result has been the assumption of a more general inclination on the 
part of soldiers to favor iconoclastic policies than ever was the actual 
case. There are obvious hazards in making major deductions about 
the situation in the middle of the eighth century from early 
ninth-century events. 

To the extent that soldiers did become linked with iconoclasm, it 
was the tagmata, not the themes. Located at Constantinople, the 
tagmata naturally attracted more of the contemporary chroniclers’ 
attention than did the remote thematic armies. This fact may explain 
why the tagmata appeared to play a more significant role in the 
iconoclastic crises than did the thematic armies. Indeed, it is clear 
that the Asian themes gave no unanimous support to iconoclasm and 
that they seldom presented a common front in any domestic conflict. 
As has been demonstrated, their public position in favor of or in 
opposition to iconoclastic and icon-worshipping emperors depended 
at least as much on nonreligious factors as it did on spiritual 
convictions — that is, the family ties of acommander to a reigning or 
deposed emperor, jealousy of another theme’s favored position and 
prerogatives, resentment at loss of influence, and expectation of 
future gain. However, the tagmata at Constantinople, carefully 
recruited, trained, and supervised by individual emperors, and 
strategically placed at the center of Byzantine politics, participated 
more actively in favor of iconoclasm than did any of the Anatolian 
themes. Yet many of the tagmatic soldiers probably came from Asia. 

The absence of military unanimity on the icon issue represented 
no new phenomenon in internal Byzantine politics. In large part, the 
military disunity of the eighth and ninth centuries was a continuation 
of the opportunism and corps rivalries that preceded the emergence 
of political iconoclasm. The Byzantine army found itself at the end of 
the iconoclastic period in a much less influential position compared 
with its prominent, even decisive role at the beginning of the eighth 
century. This distinct reduction in the political prominence of the 
army is one of the most important yet neglected results, whether 
conscious or accidental, of the Amorian dynasty’s first two 
emperors. There is no evidence that any army officers or soldiers 
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openly opposed the restoration of icon worship.® No known sources 
explicitly report on military reactions to the restoration of icons in 
843. The silence of the sources may mask strong feelings on the part 
of soldiers and officers, but until other evidence becomes available, it 
would be hazardous to assume military pressures concerning icons in 
843.66 

It is difficult to make a definitive evaluation of the permanent 
effects of 1iconoclasm on the armies and on military unrest. The 
armies did not emerge from the second iconoclastic period more 
monolithic in spirit than before. They remained ready to divide, even 
within Asia Minor, on various occasions. The propensity for armies 
to take opposing sides in moments of domestic conflict and tension 
helped to make civil wars possible. Internal cleavages within the 
armies continued early in the Macedonian dynasty. If the intention 
of the Isaurian or Syrian emperors had been to create an army united 
in ideology, iconoclasm never provided such an ideology. 


65 H_ Grégoire, “The Amorians and Macedonians, 842-1025,” CMH? 4:106, 
speaks of “‘the acquiescence of the army.” 


66 On the final restoration of icons, the best discussion is that of J. Gouillard, ‘‘Le 
synodikon de l’Orthodoxie,” TM 2 (1967) 1-298. Basic text: Theoph. Cont., 
Chronographia 4. 1-11 (148-160 Bekker). 
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CHAPTER 12 


EPILOGUE: TRENDS IN MILITARY UNREST 
DURING THE NINTH CENTURY 


The failure of the revolt of Thomas the Slav marked the end of 
massive thematic revolts in Asia Minor. There was substantial 
military unrest in the tenth century, but the rebel soldiers did not 
appear to be organized strictly by theme army units. By the end of 
the Second Iconoclastic Period, or at least by the end of the reign of 
Michael III (842-867), the government at Constantinople had 
apparently secured tighter control over the theme armies than it had 
enjoyed for many previous years.! It usually succeeded in selecting 
reliable men to direct its armies in the last three quarters of the ninth 
century. Local individuals and groups, however, still could exert 
influence on events at Constantinople. During the reign of Michael 
III, some discontented generals probably participated in the 
elimination of the powerful Logothete of the Drome Theoctistus. 
No general apparently posed any threat to Michael III, although 
according to legend the Khurramite Persian emigré general 
Theophobus had previously given Emperor Theophilus cause for 
concern about the security of his son Michael’s succession. The real 
internal struggle for power during the reign of Michael [III involved 
civilian officials such as Theoctistus, as well as such members of the 
imperial family as Empress Theodora and Caesar Bardas. It is 
possible that, due to the serious rebellion of Thomas, the Amorian 
Dynasty emperors, fearing additional internal military threats, 
allowed the army to deteriorate in quantity and quality. 
Contemporary Arab geographers do not display any knowledge that 


1 Reign of Michael III: Bury, ERE 154-179; H. Grégoire, ““The Amorians and the 
Macedonians 842-1025, “CMH? 4.1: 105-116, and relevant bibliography, 4.1: 
849-858; H. Grégoire, ‘Etudes sur le neuviéme siécle,” Byzantion 8 (1933) 
515-550. 


2 Cappadocians and the flight of Manuel: Theoph. Cont. Chron. 3.26 (120 Bekker). 
Generals and the fall of Theoctistus, an inference of Bury, ERE 157-158. 
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the Byzantine army was weakening. References in the obviously 
prejudiced Macedonian Dynastic sources to the poor state of the 
armies under Michael III warrant reserved evaluation. Yet it was a 
fact that Theophilus, who despaired of the ability of his own soldiers 
to withstand the Muslims, sought western assistance.? 

The Byzantine military forces emerged from the end of the Second 
Iconoclastic Crisis no more united than they had been at the 
commencement of the First Iconoclastic Crisis. During the reign of 
Michael III, despite the ability of some of his ministers, the empire 
experienced instability due to Michael’s youth and limited capacity. 
However, known attempts at violent usurpation or unrest did not 
originate primarily in the ranks of generals, officers, or ordinary 
soldiers. This apparent passivity may have reflected the weakened or 
even exhausted state of Asia Minor after the shattering defeats at the 
hands of Caliph Mutasim’s generals in 838. Yet one would normally 
have anticipated that such defeats would have caused more military 
dissatisfaction.4 The army’s passivity may have resulted from the 
affirmation of imperial authority over the army by Emperor 
Theophilus (if one may trust certain anecdotes) and by various 
members of the imperial family, such as Petronas, brother of 
Empress Theodora, or Antigonus, son of Caesar Bardas, both 
Domestics of the Schools.° On the other hand, it is conceivable that 
many officers and soldiers possessed no particular grievances, felt 
content, and therefore initiated no military rebellions against 
Michael III. It is also possible that the subsiding of external military 
threats on the eastern frontier and improved relations with Bulgaria 
both contributed to the relative internal quiet. There were fewer 
opportunities for soldiers to be discontent with the empire’s external 
situation and fewer occasions of campaigning in which frustrated 


3 Jos. Genesius, Reges, ed. C. Lachmann (Bonn 1834) 71-72; Theoph. Cont. 
Chron. 3.37 (135 Bekker). But see: A. Vasiliev, and M. Canard, Byzance et les 
arabes 1: 177-182. 


4 Mu‘tasim’s victories; Vasiliev-Canard, Byzance et les arabes 1: 144-177. 


5 Petronas: Theoph. Cont. Chron. 4.16, 4.25 (167, 181-184 Bekker). Antigonus: 
Theoph. Cont. Chron. 4.41, 5.17 (205, 236 Bekker); Genesius, Reges (105-106 
Lachmann). 
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massed armies might revolt against the government. The most likely 
explanation is that all of these elements combined to create greater 
internal stability. 

Various official and semi-official texts from the early Macedonian 
dynasty accorded a high esteem to the army. Leo VI in his Tactica 
stated that ‘“These two professions seem to me most necessary for 
the solidity and preservation of the nation: the agricultural 
profession nourishing and strengthening the soldiers, and the 
military profession avenging and guarding the farmers.’ Similarly, 
Leo VI’s son Constantine VII referred to its critical role in his 
legislation: ‘‘As the head is to the body, so the army is to the state.’”’ 
The introduction to the Geoponica, an agricultural manual that was 
dedicated to Constantine VII, stated that ‘‘the state is divided into 
these three, I mean, the army, the priesthood, and agriculture.’’® 
Such open expressions of respect contributed to stability by giving 
the army a greater feeling that it had a proper and appreciated role in 
the society but they may also have encouraged its pretensions, 
ambitions, and image of self-importance. 

Byzantium by the end of the ninth century had not transformed 
itself into a militaristic state. The preface of the Tactica of Leo VI, 
written ca. 900, expressed a reluctant, even resigned, attitude 
towards warfare: 


It is necessary for all men who are honored by the image and the love 
of God, to love peace, and to love one another and not to raise 
murderous hands against one’s fellow men. But since the devil, 
murderer and enemy of man from the beginning, prevails because of 
sin and prepares men to make war against their own kind, it is wholly 
necessary for men to take the field against his machinations and to 
make it difficult for themselves to be conquered by those nations who 
wish to do it. Through strategic techniques they must find security and 
preserve themselves against their attacking enemies, and inflict upon 
them whatever they might deserve to suffer. So that, having cut out 


© Leo VI, Tactica 11.11 (PG 107: 796). 


7 Const. VII, Nov. 8... de fundis militaribus, = 1.,P. Zepos, Jus Graeco-Romanum 
(Athens 1931) 1: 222. 


8 Geoponica, pr. 6. ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig 1895) 2. 
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evil that the defiled had undertaken, the peace which all desire would 
in fact be loved by all and would become the rule.’ 


Thus Leo was setting forth a basically defensive conception of 
warfare:!° war was less an occasion for the winning of martial glory 
and renown than an unfortunate necessity, forced upon the 
Byzantines by their hostile neighbors.!! 

The army in theory never received absolute priority. The 
strategists did not forget long-term considerations. They assumed 
protracted warfare would continue, at least intermittently, over the 
course of many years. Therefore the government could not afford to 
sacrifice its farmers and their good will and consequently lose 
agricultural production due to military neglect of the interests of 
civilians, especially farmers either in wartime or in peacetime. 
Byzantine strategists did not admit that soldiers could commit no 
fault.!2 

None of the Amorian emperors distinguished themselves as 
generals. Yet, except for Thomas the Slav and the obscure cases of 
Manuel, Theophobus, and Theophobus’ troops, there are no 
references to army unrest in their reigns. The panegyrics on Emperor 
Basil I ‘“‘the Macedonian” (that is, by his son Leo VI in his eulogy and 
by his grandson Constantine VII in the Vita Basilii) do not stress 
officers’ or soldiers’ dissatisfaction with Michael III or his imperial 
predecessors over their lack of military successes. The only mention 
of discontent in extant sources is Leo VI’s claim that Basil inherited 
an army in poor condition and poor discipline.'? Michael II’s 


Leo VI, Tactica pr. 3 (PG 107: 673). 


10 Byzantium was, in the words of H.-G. Beck, “ein kriegsunwilliges Reich,” “‘Senat 
und Volk von Konstantinopel,’’ Sitzungsberichte, Bay. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Philosoph.-Hist. KI. (1966), H. 6, p..29. 


11 An outlook of warfare which the ancient Romans, as well as many peoples 
contemporary with the Byzantine Empire, also shared. 


12 Cf. Leo VI, Tactica 9.15, 9.16, 9.17 (PG 107: 772). 


13 “Oraison funébre de Basile I par son fils Léon VI le Sage,” ed. A. Vogt, I. 
Hausherr, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 26 (1932) 56: éabupias xai dneaklac, & 
57) xyelquota natoav. 
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immediate dynastic successors were not primarily soldier-emperors 
nor did the first emperor of the succeeding dynasty, Basil I “‘the 
Macedonian,” owe his throne to any martial achievements before 
becoming emperor. 

The Amorian Dynasty did not terminate through any military 
coup d’état. Basil I’s elimination of Michael III in 867 was not a 
military seizure of power, but rather a palace conspiracy. H.-G. Beck 
has astutely analyzed the personal groupings that could effect an 
uprising or palace coup d’état by investigating the concepts of 
étaioeia (association) @atoia (brotherhood with conspiratorial 
aim, conspiracy) and ovvmpooia (conspiracy) especially with 
emphasis on the reign of Michael III and on Basil the Macedonian’s 
rise to power. However valid these terms are for understanding the 
fall of Michael III, there were additional potential elements in other 
instances of military unrest, especially of thematic armies, during the 
Middle Period of Byzantine history: timing, geographic situation of 
troops, esprit of individual themes, pretexts by which to persuade 
soldiers to participate, as well as the soldiers’ perceptions of their 
own interests and values. Beck himself notes that provincial revolts 
of the late tenth century took a different form from the example of 
the seizure of power by Basil I.'* Yet the military unrest and revolts 
of the seventh and eighth centuries also occurred in the provinces at 
the instance of thematic armies, although not always in the manner 
of late tenth-century revolts. The military unrest of the Macedonian 
Dynasty is not completely intelligible without understanding its 
character in preceding centuries. 

Pitfalls exist in any scheme of historical periodization. 
Nevertheless, one can see in the reigns of Michael III and Basil I a 
marked change in Byzantine civil-military relations. Except for the 
question of loyalty to Michael III and the Amorian Dynasty, or 
opposition to Basil I’s accession, there were no burning issues of 
internal policy in the second half of the ninth century that could 
result in military unrest of major dimensions. This absence of 


14 H.-G. “Byzantinisches Gefolgschaftswesen,” Sitzungsberichte, Bay. Akad. d. 
wiss., Philosoph. -Hist. Kl. H. 5 (1965) 6-8. Hetaireia: 15, 20-23, 25, 27. Phatria: 
15-16, 21. Oikeioi: 14-15, 18. New features in the tenth century: 25-26. 
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internal bitterness helped Basil I to consolidate power.!5 Some forms 
of military unrest in the Macedonian Period (867-1042) bore some 
similarity to that of the seventh, eighth, and early ninth centuries, but 
there were some newer aspects, such as the increasing importance of 
a continuing number of families, which were not so evident in the 
earlier decades. Yet it would be improper to visualize any 
bureaucratic or civilian ‘“‘party”’ versus military ‘‘party’’ either in the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth centuries. The sources do not support sucha 
classification. It is hazardous to classify individuals as ‘‘military”’ or 
“civilian,’” because sometimes an individual moved from a civil post 
to a military one. Symbatius, for example, had been Logothete of the 
Drome under Michael III. When Basil I’s ambitions became evident, 
he requested and received appointment as Strategus of the 
Thracesian Theme. Other examples probably existed.'© The 
military-aristocratic bias of certain tenth-century historians, which 
favored several great families, also complicates the study of 
ninth-and tenth-century military unrest. Many historiographical 
problems still deserve clarification.!’ 

Up to the end of the reign of Michael III, and indeed after it, no 
stable relationship ever developed between the armies, including 
both officers and soldiers, and the emperors and their ministers. 
Relationships had constantly altered from the sixth through the 
ninth centuries, as they did before and after those particular 
centuries. The volatility and the changeability of soldiers in the 
course of civil war were normal in the ninth century as well as in the 


15 This is not to deny the existence of some residue of bitterness over iconoclasm or 
conflict concerning the Patriarchate: cf. F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism (2nd ed. 
Cambridge, Eng. 1970), 1-38. 


16 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.18-19 (238-239 Bekker). On the erroneous assumption 
of a dichotomy between civilian and military officials in the eleventh century, see the 
judicious remarks of G. Weiss, Ostr6mische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des 
Michael Psellos (Munich 1973) 90-97. 


17 F, Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien (Leipzig 1876) 178-179, 246-247, 274-275, 
278-279, 296-297; A. P. Kazhdan, “‘Iz istorii vizantiiskoi khronografii X v.,"”» VV19 
(1961) 76-96; A. P. Kazhdan, “Khronika Simeona Logofeta,” VV 15 (1959) 
142-143, as well as R. Jenkins, ‘““The Classical Background of the Scriptores Post 
Theophanem,” DOP 8 (1954) 13-30. 
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tenth century. An anonymous tenth-century strategist assumed that 
soldiers might suddenly change sides in civil war and accordingly 
advised his readers how to explain such actions to the remaining 
soldiers so that they did not take alarm.'8 

The role of tagmatic soldiers in military unrest of the middle of the 
ninth century is obscure, although former tagmatic soldiers had been 
outspoken in their protests at the time of the battle of Versinicia in 
813.19 Although there are exceptions, the tagmata do not appear to 
have been unusually restive throughout most of the century.”° Their 
loyalty to reigning emperors actually helped to deter military revolts. 
The tagmata of the middle and late ninth century appear to have 
been rather reliable instruments for their sovereigns. 

Scattered references suggest that graft and other forms of 
corruption probably continued in the ninth-century armies despite 
emperors’ efforts, sometimes harsh, to curb them. There are not only 
the stories about Emperor Theophilus’ punishment of the Count of 
the Opsicion who appropriated a soldier’s horse as a “‘gift”’ but also 
injunctions in the Tactica of Leo VI against temptations for a 
strategus to accept gifts.21 Such corruption would not have 
contributed to the preservation of military discipline. 

It is uncertain if the military intervention that grew in the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate (for example the Turkish mercenaries at Baghdad) 
provided any example to the Byzantine armies. There is no direct 
evidence of such temptations or even examples of such influence 
from Baghdad. Yet such Muslim observers as Al-Marvazi and Ibn 


18 Symbatius: Symeon Magister, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 680; cf. Theoph. Cont. 
Chron 5.19 (240-241 Bekker). Leo and Michael of Amorion: Theoph. Cont. 
Chron. 1. 1-3 (6-10 Bekker). Strategist: Parecbolae, c. 44 ed. J.-A. de Foucault, in 
Strategemata (Paris 1949) 117. 


19 P J. Alexander, Patriarch Nicephorus 114-122. 


20Symeon Mag. Chron. (699 Bekker); cf. Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.45 (277 
Bekker). 


21 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 3.7 (93-94 Bekker); Geo. Mon. Cont. Chron. ed. I. 
Bekker (Bonn 1838) 803-804; Theodosius Melitenus, Chron. ed. G. Tafel (Munich 
1859) 154; Leo Grammaticus, Chron. ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn 1842) 222-223; Diehl, 
“Le légende de l'Empereur Théophile,”’ 33-37. Leo VI, Tactica 2.8, 20.83 (PG 
107: 684, 1035). 
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Khordadhbeh believed that a distinguishing feature of the Byzantine 
state was the likelihood that a weak emperor would be deposed if he 
were unsuccessful. Ibn Khordadhbeh in his Kitab al-Masalik wa’l 
Mamalik stressed the lack of any imperial Byzantine law of 
succession: ‘“The king enjoys the greatest authority and the greatest 
respect, but he owes his throne neither to hereditary right nor to any 
rule of succession. Kingship belongs to the one who makes himself 
master of it and can be exercised by women as well as by men.’’?? The 
tenth-century scholar Marvazi also observed the role of force in 
determining who would be Byzantine emperor: ‘“‘When (the king) 
has fought an enemy and come back in triumph and victory, his rank 
and position in the kingdom grow. If, however, he has been defeated 
and proved too weak, he is dismissed from kingship and has no share 
in it and someone else is appointed in his stead.’’2° 

It is conceivable that Michael III’s reign might have experienced 
more military unrest and other kinds of instability if the Caliphate 
had not declined so rapidly. Michael III’s weaknesses probably 
would have been tolerated much less by the military leaders (some 
might even have been tempted to move against the throne) if the 
external situation of the empire had been more critical. The decline 
of the Caliphate’s power also removed the possibility of certain 
potential military usurpers finding strong outside military and 
diplomatic support and recognition for their pretensions. It altered 
the form that certain revolts could take, and in the short run it 
reduced the danger that outsiders from a position of strength could 
exploit a Byzantine civil war to gain control of the empire or of some 
of its territory. It also simplified the government’s task of quelling a 
revolt in Anatolia. 

The termination of major Caliphal assaults after al-Mutasim’s 
expedition of 838 created a somewhat static situation on the eastern 
frontier during the reign of Michael III. There were neither major 
land disasters nor major new conquests to digest which could 


22 Ibn Khordadhbeh, Kitab al-Masalik wa’l Mamalik ed. M. J. De Goeje 
(Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. 6, Leiden 1889, 81). 


23'V. Minorsky, ‘“‘Marvazi on the Byzantines,” c. 9, Annales de I’Institut de 
Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 10 (1950) 460. 
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contribute to the unsettling of the empire.”4 Anatolia in that period 
appears to have become territory in which the government 
occasionally allowed suspected generals to hold commands because 
it was safer to give them authority there.?> It was more difficult for 
them to raise a successful revolt there against the capital, and it was 
less trouble for the government than to allow them to remain at or 
near Constantinople or to attempt to remove or kill them (risking 
some violent reaction). 

The process of subdivision of larger themes into smaller ones 
continued in the Macedonian period. By the reign of Michael III, 
however, not all of the themes had grown so small that they were 
unable to revolt. Thus it was possible for Symbatius, in the summer 
of 866, at least to start a revolt in the Thracesian Theme, which was 
joined by the Opsician Theme. The failure of the revolt showed that 
although it was not impossible for a theme to try to revolt, it was 
difficult to succeed in a revolt in Asia Minor when one started from a 
static position, i.e., when the strategus was residing in his theme and 
he and his troops were not on march for a campaign.2© Many 
fundamental internal problems in the eighth and early ninth 
centuries derived from the subdivision of the older large themes into 
smaller units and the consequent development of new groupings and 
poles of opposition.’ Individual units did divide as theme armies in a 
number of the civil wars. The subdivision of the original large Asia 
Minor themes into smaller units was a gradual process. 


From its inception, as a theme, probably in the late seventh 
century, the Thracesian Theme was a very powerful theme: Leo III 
appointed his nephew Sisinnius to it, Constantine V in turn 
appointed his reliable servant Michael Lachanodracon to command 
it, Petronas commanded it under Michael III, and Bardas Caesar was 


24 For background: E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantinischen Reiches von 
363 bis 1071 (Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, 3, Brussels 1935, r.p. 
1961) 42-60; Vasiliev, M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes 1: 190-260. 


25 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.18-19, 6.11-14 (238-241, 392-397 Bekker); Sym. 
Mag., Chron., (727 Bekker). 


26 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.18-19 (238-241 Bekker); Délger, Regesten, no. 468. 


27 Ostrogorsky, History” 157-158, 207, provides the traditional interpretation of 
the partition or subdivision of the themes. 
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slain in it.28 Symbatius selected it to be his choice for a position when 
he decided to leave Constantinople, and he initiated his revolt 
against Basil I from it. This was one of the extremely rare occasions 
when the Thracesian Theme was of any special consequence in 
military field revolts.”? It was never part of the Anatolic Theme, and 
it does not appear to have been aligned as a unit with any single 
identifiable theme grouping, except for a certain loyalty to or close 
association with the Amorian Dynasty. 

The Thracesian Theme was extremely strong in the late eighth and 
mid-ninth century.*° The court protocol emphasized its importance; 
it was third in precedence, following only the Anatolic and Armeniac 
Themes.*! The Thracesians also had gained importance due to the 
Muslim conquest of Crete and the Muslim threat to various Greek 
islands and the Asia Minor littoral. It became a natural focus of 
defense and the potential staging-base for the reconquest of Crete.?2 
The Thracesians ceased to be so prominent after the failure of 
Symbatius’ revolt. Perhaps Basil decided to weaken it after he 
observed its unreliability and its preeminence under the Amorians 
(despite its apparent attachment to Thomas the Slav in his revolt 
against Michael III).73 Moreover, after the process of reconquest 
began at the beginning of the Macedonian dynasty, the hitherto 
powerful Thracesian and Anatolic Themes lost their position of 
prominence to the theme units on the actual frontiers; they were in a 
better position to win military glory. 


28 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 4.16 (167 Bekker), 4.41 (204-206 Bekker); Symeon Mag. 
Chron. (678-679 Bekker). 


29 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.18-19 (238-241 Bekker); Leo Grammaticus, Chron. 
(247 Bekker); Sym. Mag. Chron. (680 Bekker). Cf. in gen. A. Pertusi, ed. and 
commentary of Const. VII, De thematibus 67-68, 124-126. 


30 A. Pertusi in his commentary on Const. VII, De them. 124-126. Bardanes: 
Theoph. A. M. 6291 (474 de Boor). 


3!'N. Oikonomides, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IX® et X® siécles (Paris 
1972) 47-49, 137, 245-247. 


32 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 4.41 (204-206 Bekker); Const. VII, De caer. 2.44-45 
(652, 655, 658, 666-667 Reiske). 


33 Theoph. Cont. Chron. 4.16 (167 de Boor); 5.18-19 (238-241 Bekker). 
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An area that became increasingly prominent as a focus for military 
unrest was Cappadocia. Having already achieved importance in the 
first half of the seventh century, with the opposition of Heraclius and 
Priscus and the rebellions of troops in Cappadocia during the 
succession crisis of Heraclius’ sons Heraclonas and Constans II, in 
the unrest late in the reign of Irene, Cappadocia became a focus of 
unrest in the tenth and early eleventh centuries. There was distinct 
continuity in the location of unrest. Cappadocia’s relative distance 
from Constantinople, its central position within Asia Minor and on 
the intersection of a number of road systems, its rough terrain, and its 
proximity to the empire’s eastern frontier all contributed to making 
it a point of concentration of troops and therefore a possible or 
favorable point for military rebellions, even though its location made 
it difficult for such rebellions to succeed quickly or be put down 
quickly.34 

The ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s decline — for reasons that were beyond 
Byzantine control — fundamentally altered the relative power of 
units near the eastern frontier. It worked in the favor of troops (or 
career officers) in Cappadocia and the cleisura of Charsianon, who 
together with Armeniac theme troops were situated to benefit most 
from opportunities of glory, of plunder, and possibly of being first to 
gain new lands as territorial recovery by martial reconquest began. It 
had been Cappadocia where so much sporadic unrest had long 
occurred. It was one thing for unrest to occur in Cappadocia when 
the Muslims were powerful on the other side of the Taurus, but far 
more formidable was unrest when expansion occurred and when the 
Muslims were in decline and vulnerable to loss of territory. Such a 
situation could offer the restive Cappadocian troops great 
opportunities either for building regional independence or for 
growth in size. That potential previously had been limited, but now 
the areas of the greatest earlier restlessness were so situated as to 
become more and more central in the state.*> 

Even as the empire expanded into former Muslim territories, no 


34 Ruge, ‘‘Kappadokia,” RE 20 (1919) 1910-1917. 


35 Honigmann, Ostgrenze 48-92; on the frontier situation, decline of ‘Abbasids: 
Vasiliev-Canard, Byzance et les arabes 1: 240-257, 2.1: 9-10; Cappadocia as a 
theme: commentary of Pertusi in his ed. of Const. VII, De them. 120-122. 
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sheer opposition or rivalry developed between the eastern and 
western areas of Asia Minor per se, although there had been tension 
between the Anatolics and Armeniacs, or at least they found 
themselves taking opposite sides in many earlier conflicts. Instead, a 
new form of thematic rivalry emerged. After the middle of the ninth 
century, the sources indicate that while the Anatolic and Armeniac 
Themes continued on occasion to take opposite sides in domestic 
conflicts, thematic alignments became more complex. This more 
complicated grouping of factions within the Asian themata assumed 
some special characteristics between the middle of the ninth century 
and the early eleventh century. In the middle years of the ninth 
century, the imperial government succeeded in subdividing some of 
the old large themata into smaller units. This affected the previous 
polarization of themes. The former alignment of Anatolic and 
Armeniac Themes in opposition in domestic conflicts survived in an 
altered fashion. The Anatolic Theme, located increasingly far from 
the empire’s expanding eastern frontier, generally continued to find 
itself on the opposite side from the Armeniacs in domestic conflicts, 
but it became only one theme in a normal triad grouping of Anatolic, 
Charsianon, and Cappadocian Themes. These sometimes took sides 
opposite to the Armeniac Theme and other newly formed 
administrative districts that were largely Armenian in population. 

The evidence for the existence of Anatolic-Armeniac rivalry 
during the Iconoclastic Crises is largely indirect: the record 
demonstrates that these two themes took opposing sides in the 
overwhelming majority of the internal conflicts and civil wars of that 
period. There is, however, much more positive, direct, and 
illuminating documentation of the emergence of the Charsianon 
Theme after its creation (probably between 863 and 872) as an 
important rival of the Armeniac Theme.** The chronicler Joseph 
Genesius reported in a significant passage that during the Byzantine 
campaign of 872 against the Paulicians and their leader 
Chrysocheir’’... a certain manly rivalry [puAovetxia tig &vdorxt|] of 
the commanders against one another lifted its head. They contended 
as to who was better, those of the Armeniac Theme or those of the 


a6 Date: Vasiliev, M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes (Paris 1968) T. 2, Pt. 1,105; A. 
Pertusi in his commentary to Const. VII, De them. 123. See Appendix. 
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Charsianon Theme. Therefore when the Charsianon Theme troops 
engaged in a rivalry [piAovetxovvtwv] ascribing the first honors [té 
moeopeta] to themselves rather than to the others, the Armeniacs 
asked, ’Why do we still wish to engage in rivalry [piAovevxetv] about 
courage with words? Let us actively make an attack upon them [the 
Paulicians] together and then it would be clear who establishes 
himself as the braver.’’’?? Theophanes Continuatus added some 
additional details on this same rivalry: “‘... there occurred some strife 
[tis Zeus ] concerning the first prizes of courage [mowteiwv | and a 
contest [&uiAAa |] between the soldiers, the taxiarchai and the 
lochagogai of both themes, those of the Charsianon Theme ascribing 
to themselves the first honor [t6 xoeofPetov | of excellence in deeds 
of prowess, while on the other hand the Armeniacs did not yield to 
them the first place in bravery. As the matter of the rivalry 
[mucovetxiag ] became greater and their opinions divided....’’>8 

These passages provide the specific known documentation on the 
existence of Byzantine army thematic strife and on the Byzantine 
terminology for such rivalries. The second passage, from 
Theophanes Continuatus, demonstrates that both ordinary soldiers 
and officers participated in this spirit of rivalry, which involved 
material as well as emotional considerations. First honors in battle 
were not simply matters of pride but could result in important 
material benefits (promotions in rank and gifts from the emperor, as 
the Tactica of Leo VI and the military addresses of Constantine VII 
reveal). The incentive system for meritorious performance 
encouraged competition not simply between individuals for 
recognition of merit but also between units.*? 

The two texts on the campaign of 872 also indicate that the 
government’s subdivision of larger themes into smaller ones had not 
eliminated thematic rivalry and unit pride or esprit de corps, because 
this very case shows that a theme that had not been in existence for 


37 Jos. Genesius, Regna, ed. C. Lachmann (Bonn 1834) 123. 
38 Theoph. Cont. Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 272-273. 


39 Leo VI, Tactica, 16.3, 16.6, 16, 12 (PG 107: 908, 808). H. Ahrweiler, ‘Un 
discours inédit de Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte,”’ Travaux et Mémoires (Paris 
1967) 2: 399, 403. 
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even ten years had already developed a unit pride of its own and had 
begun to contend with a long-established theme, the Armeniac. The 
feeling of identity within the Charsianon Theme may have existed 
from an earlier period when its troops fought together as a cleisura 
unit. Thematic strife, therefore, persisted and could be contagious — 
at least in this case — and appeared in this new theme immediately 
following its very creation. The historians Genesius and Theophanes 
Continuatus took a favorable view of this rivalry. They regarded it as 
a noble form of aristocratic competition, and they showed how it 
could stimulate the soldiers to strive harder on the battlefield. The 
final result of this particular instance of rivalry was that each theme 
agreed to compromise and chose a select number of men to attack 
the Paulicians to prove which theme was in fact the braver. The 
resulting attack crushed the Paulicians and resulted in the death of 
the important Paulician commander, Chrysocheir. The incident 
demonstrated the positive aspect of thematic rivalry: stimulation of 
officers and ordinary soldiers to the utmost exertion in the hope of 
rewards and perhaps in the spirit of competition for its own sake.*° 

Asia Minor’s themes remained divided in internal conflicts. There 
was no long-lived Anatolian thematic unity in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries any more than there had been in the eighth 
century. Obviously there were important family rivalries involved in 
all of the tenth-and eleventh-century domestic cleavages. In fact, 
military unit conflicts, as revealed in the 872 incident at Tephrice, 
probably are relevant for understanding the emergence and nature 
of Byzantine military aristocratic family divisions and associations in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. It 1s possible that the spirit of 
thematic unit competition may have affected family groupings. The 
thematic cleavages may have enabled some families to collect 
particular bands of supporters. They may even have contributed to 
these families’ original rise to power. Even in the later years of the 
Macedonian dynasty, these feelings of unit pride or of esprit de corps 


49 Const. VII, De caer., Appendix to Book I, ed. Io. Reiske (Bonn 1829) 1: 503. 
Vasilev -Canard, Byzance et les Arabes2, pt. 1: 32-38. Old arguments that thematic 
esprit de corps had begun to disappear: F.W. Bussell, The Roman Empire. Essays 
on the Constitutional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) to the 
Retirement of Nicephorus ITI (1081 A.D.) (London 1910) 2: 132-133. 


in different Anatolian theme units, although receding, may have 
proved to be a significant factor in the rivalry of different generals 
and families. 

Scholars have exaggerated and misunderstood the existence of 
rivalry and hostility between the population and armies of the 
European and Asian sections of the Byzantine Empire.*! The record 
of east-west strife is intermittent, not continuous. Court ceremonial 
rank lists do indicate that, generally, the Asian commanders enjoyed 
precedence over their western counterparts.* The rivalry among the 
Asian theme units themselves* tended to overshadow Balkan-Asia 
Minor antagonisms throughout much of the Middle: Byzantine 
Period, and especially in the late seventh, eighth, and early ninth 
centuries. It is misleading to try to find sources of east-west conflict 
in alleged innate differences of religious outlook or dialect or ethnic 
origin between Asian and European regions.** In addition to 
competition within the army for power, government privileges, tax 
exemptions, rank, titles, and offices were the hostilities, rivalries, 
and petty grievances that easily developed when eastern and western 
units were thrown together on campaigns and then competed for 
booty, forage, and honors.*° Some illusion of regional rivalry may 
derive from the natural tendency of the government to call upon its 
European or Balkan units if a revolt broke out in Asia Minor. It 
would be misleading, in such an instance, to term the loyalty of 


‘1 Bury, ERE 352; G. Schlumberger, L’Epopée byzantine (Paris 1905) 3: 509; F. 
Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d’Alexis F‘ Comnéne (Paris 1900) 16; cf. n.6, p. 34; J. 
M. Hussey, CMH? 4: Pt. 1, 211; and Schiitte, Der Aufstand des Leon Tornikios im 
Jahre 1047 (Plauen: VII. Jahresbericht des K6niglischen Gymnasium zu Plauen i. 
V. auf dem Schuljahr 1895-1896) 23. On the issue: W.E. Kaegi, Jr., “Regionalism 
in the Balkan Armies of the Byzantine Empire,” Actes du IF Congrés International 
des Etudes du Sud-Est Européen (Athens 1970, publ. 1972)2: 397-405. 


42 Bury, Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London 1911) 
149-150; Const. VII, De them. (59, 84 Pertusi); Oikonomides, Listes 47-49, 
103-105, 153. 


43 'W.E. Kaegi, “The Byzantine Armies and Iconoclasm,” Byzantinoslavica 17 
(1966) 48-70. 


44 Kaegi, “‘Byzantine Armies’ esp. 69-70. 


45 W.E. Kaegi, unpub. paper “Military Intervention in Byzantine Politics.” 
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European units an indication of European-Asian rivalry. The 
government was simply exploiting one of the natural geographic 
advantages of controlling the Bosphorus. Complicating the whole 
problem of any European or Balkan versus Asia Minor army rivalry 
was the occasional tendency of the government to create a joint 
military command of the theme of Thrace with that of the Opsician 
Theme. Such actions further blurred any European-Asian 
divisions.*° Except during rebellions, the government had no interest 
in encouraging regional hatreds. 

Soldiers from the Balkan or European areas of the empire were 
less influential in the eighth century than they had been in the fifth 
and sixth centuries in determining the course and extent of military 
unrest.4’ Their reduced importance in the eighth century, however, 
was a continuation of their great loss of power (which followed the 
Avaro-Slav-Bulgar invasions and settlement) that had already taken 
place in the seventh century.*® Nevertheless, the Balkans continued 
to be a region of potential military unrest, not so much on the part of 
indigenous Byzantine soldiers but from concentration of large 
masses of transferred Anatolian soldiers there to defend it against 
Bulgar invasions or in order to reconquer territory from Bulgars and 
Slavs. The absence of sufficient indigenous Balkan soldiers, coupled 
with the military needs of that region, accentuated problems of 
imbalance with Asia Minor, which contained the bulk of the empire’s 
military manpower.*? Yet it is impossible to show precisely how 
military unrest, or fear of it, inhibited the imperial government from 
making greater efforts to reconquer territory in the Balkans (or 


46 Cf. Michael Psellus, Chronographia, Michael VI, 1.10, (ed. K. Sathas, London 
1899, 193). 


47 Fifth- and sixth-century Balkan situation in: P. Lemerle, “Invasions et migrations 
dans les Balkans depuis la fin de l’€poque romaine jusqu’au VIII* siécle,” RH211 
(1954) 265-281. 


48 Lemerle, ‘“‘Invasions’’ 281-288. 
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elsewhere) or how it affected in any way the normal functioning of 
the government. The historians mentioned, on a number of 
occasions, the reluctance of thematic soldiers from Asia Minor to 
campaign or to be stationed in the Balkans. There are therefore 
some similarities, but not exact ones, with the government’s 
problems with army unrest in earlier centuries in the government’s 
attempt to provide adequate military manpower for the Balkans. 
The conquests of the Bulgar Khan Krum further reduced the 
strength of indigenous Byzantine military forces in the Balkans 
during the early ninth century. It was impossible for any meaningful 
rivalry to occur between Byzantine Balkan and Asia Minor troop 
units: the Balkan units were simply too weak.°° The lengthy peace 
between the Bulgars and the Byzantines, which Khan Omortag 
concluded in 814, probably helped to remove, during the Amorian 
dynasty, those troublesome Balkan military conditions that in the 
immediately preceding years had often led to military mutinies and 
revolts.>! The condition most conducive to rivalry was the movement 
of troops from one area to another during a major defensive or 
offensive campaign. It was more probable that Asian theme troops 
would serve in the Balkans than the reverse situation. 

The Balkan situation had become unmanageable in the first 
decade and a half of the ninth century, but the suspension of 
hostilities with Bulgaria reduced the need to employ masses of Asian 
troops in the Balkans and thus reduced a grievance of soldiers. Thus 
the stabilization of peaceful diplomatic relations in the middle of the 
ninth century contributed, along with other causes mentioned 
elsewhere, to the subsidence of military unrest — especially by Asian 
soldiers — in the middle decades of the ninth century. The fear of 
military unrest had sometimes encouraged or pressed the 


°° Theoph. A.M. 6301, 6302, 6305 (485, 486, 500 de Boor); Theoph. Cont., Chron. 
(67 Bekker). 
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government to cease hostile actions on that difficult front and to 
reach an accommodation with the Bulgars. Thus the Thracian and 
general Balkan military situation, even in peaceful conditions, 
probably influenced the frequency and intensity of military unrest in 
the ninth century, just as it had in the fifth and sixth century. There is, 
therefore, a certain continuity between the critical role played by 
Thrace in military restiveness in the ninth as well as the late fifth and 
sixth centuries. The renewal of serious hostilities with the Bulgars in 
the tenth century was followed, significantly, by serious unrest in 
Byzantine theme armies on several occasions. Reconquest of 
territory in the Balkans probably benefited the emperor more than 
his soldiers and officers. It was easier for him to campaign in person 
there and to attempt to maintain control over his soldiers, while the 
reverse was true in Asia.>? 

Late in the eighth century, the Byzantine Empire began, through 
military action, a gradual recovery of its authority in the Balkans, 
which culminated in the early eleventh century. It resulted in the 
emergence of more powerful and more numerous western themata 
and unintentionally also created the possibility of meaningful 
east-west rivalry, hostilities, and jealousies (especially against the 
privileged status of the eastern troops).> East-west rivalry was not 
eternal, but primarily a phenomenon of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

The problem of rivalry among Asian officers, however, existed in 
the early tenth century. Symeon Magister in his Chronographia 
States that Asian commanders who were about to cross the 
Bosphorus swore 6uovo.ia (concord) to each other on relics early in 
the tenth century; Leo Phocas, Domestic of Schools, was among 
those who swore this oath.°* Symeon Magister implies that there was 
reason to doubt the automatic good will of officers toward one 
another — it was not even so much a question of loyalty to the state 


52 See remarks of C. Neuniann Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reiches vor 
den Kreuzziigen (Leipzig 1894) 62. 


53 Jos. Genesius, Regna 41-45; Theoph. Cont. Chron. 2.17-19 (64-70 Bekker); 
Burry, ERE 100-107. 


54 Sym. Mag. Chron. (723 Bekker). 
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or regime as a matter of possible strife among the commanders and 
units. Furthermore, this passage of Symeon reflects difficulties 
among the Asian commanders, because these were the ones who 
were about to cross the Bosphorus. Their éudévota was sufficiently in 
doubt to each other that they had to swear to preserve it among 
themselves. 

A group of needs probably favored the development of the 
position of the Domestic of the Schools (Sopeotixds tv LyxdAov ), 
who ultimately became a sort of commander-in-chief of army units 
in Asia Minor. The structure of the empire’s armies, with the gradual 
reduction of individual themes in size, ultimately required a 
commander to coordinate them in campaigns. The armies probably 
functioned best in the field when a soldier-emperor commanded 
them, but if he were absent, the next best alternative was a strong 
commander who possessed the absolute confidence of the emperor 
and who could exercise full authority over all units in his absence. 
Other scholars have discussed this institution, its origins, its 
character, and its development. With regard to military unrest, what 
was significant was the increasing role of Domestics of the Schools in 
tenth-century military revolts. Constantine V probably created the 
Domestic in the late eighth century; in the ninth century Domestics 
included such illustrious men as the Caesar Bardas and Petronas, 
brother of the Empress Theodora. In the ninth century, however, the 
extensive powers of the office (with the possible exception of 
Bardanes Turcus, who may have been an early Domestic of the 
Schools) had not resulted in internal military unrest or in attempts 
against the throne.°> 

As the frontier extended further eastward, it became more 
difficult for emperors to campaign in person, especially on a regular 
and prolonged basis. This created a situation that helped other 
generals to become famous through their victories even as victories 
became more likely, due to the ever-weakening Caliphate. It made it 
possible or even desirable for Domestics of the Schools to develop 
their authority. All of this in turn raised the possibility of a greater 


55 On the office of Domestics of the Schools: R. Guilland, ‘“‘Le domestique des 
Scholes,” Recherches 426-468; Ahrweiler, “Recherches” 52-64; J. F. Haldon, 
“Aspects of Byzantine Military Administration” 200-201. 
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challenge of the government by famous field commanders than had 
been the case for many years — that is, there was a question whether 
territorial expansion would revive problems of the size of the empire 
and the government’s ability to keep informed of and to alleviate 
army dissatisfaction before it became too great. The creation of a 
strong Domestic of the Schools violated the long tradition in the East 
Roman-Byzantine state of always possessing controls and checks of 
many varieties upon armies and generals to prevent undesirable 
violent unrest, revolt, and even civil war.°° There was no one to play 
off against the Domestic of the Schools. The Domestics of the 
Schools began to become a force for military restlessness only from 
the early ninth century.°’ Under the Macedonian dynasty it be- 
came more difficult to find loyal but able men to appoint to the 
post, which apparently functioned well in the early years of its 
existence when no substantial Byzantine territorial conquests were 
occurring. Yet when territorial expansion took place, the Domestics 
of the Schools found such great opportunities for victories, renown, 
and wealth that some were tempted to threaten the throne. Unlike 
the fifth-and sixth-century empire, ninth-century Byzantium 
presumed that the emperor campaigned personally. An empire 
structured for an emperor to campaign probably aided the growth of 
power and, under some circumstances, the ambition, of Domestics of 
the Schools. No particular problems arose as long as members of the 
imperial family tightly controlled the office of Domestic of the 
Schools (except for the possible case of Manuel), but when others 
occupied the post, there were opportunities for difficulties, 
especially when emperors were weak. 

It is clear, however, that the military unrest of the fifth through 
first half of the ninth centuries in no sense had made inevitable the 
strife between emperors and military families that took place in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. It would have been difficult for an 
observer to have predicted, from his vantage point in the middle of 
the ninth century, the forms that military unrest would take in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Some geographic factors continued to 


56 Karlier practices: A.J. Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus 193. 


57 Grégoire. ‘‘Manuel et Théophobe” 183-204. 
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exert the same influences on forms of military unrest in the tenth 
century as in previous years. The Domestics of the Schools continued 
to grow in the authority and influence that they had begun to possess 
in the ninth century; in fact they became far more threatening in the 
tenth than they had been in the ninth century. Tenth-century 
military rebels apparently had access, however, to followers outside 
of the regular armies; this does not appear to have been the case in 
earlier years of the Middle Byzantine Period, although Isaurian 
rebels may have resorted to such levies far back in the fifth century. 

A number of potential factors around 867 could have upset the 
relative positions and influence of the army and the government: a 
rectification or reconquest of the major blocs of territory along the 
empire’s northern frontier in the Balkans (against the Bulgarian 
Empire) was tempting, yet there were insufficient numbers of 
European Byzantine soldiers alone to reconquer and occupy and 
hold much of that lost territory.°° Therefore, it proved to be 
necessary, as later events showed, to employ large numbers of Asia 
Minor theme soldiers in that endeavor. Yet the sheer logistical 
problems in transferring so many troops to Europe tended to create 
grievances among the soldiers, and there were problems maintaining 
them there for long campaigns. All kinds of problems might develop 
there if major defeats occurred in Europe. Any major change in the 
northern frontier — however rightful in terms of earlier 
Romano-Byzantine claims and however tempting to push the 
Bulgars further away from the capital and acquire more agricultural 
lands and (land) tax revenues — could unsettle the army. It is 
impossible to state, however, just how precisely, if at all, such 
calculations entered the minds of imperial officials. The available 
sources do not specifically state that fear of army unrest influenced 
governmental policy in any way. Yet problems did arise, anticipated 
or not anticipated, from changing the basic fundamentals of the 
northern frontier line and the numbers of troops located there. 
Finally another potential threat to the army-government relations 
was a halt in government material incentives, awards of money, 
promotions, and privileges to which the troops had become 


°8 See statistics which Abou’! Faradj ibn Dja’far cites, Bibl. Geog. Arab. 6: 
196-199. 
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accustomed. The tactica and some military addresses offer a picture 
of army contentions by individuals and by units for rewards and 
recognition from the emperor: money, promotions, honors. 
Presumably only some extremely grave threat to their status, such as 
loss of privileges, could have united themes and halted their divisive 
propensities.>*° 

Because there was strong and widespread belief in divine aid, the 
end of the Second Iconoclastic Crisis did not terminate, as passages 
from the Tactica of Leo VI demonstrated more than a half-century 
later, the assumption of some close relationship among proper 
respect, religious piety, divine favor, military science, and good 
discipline, as all of them were necessary for victory. The Tactica of 
Leo VI, with its practical aims, did not, of course, stress religious 
doctrinal precision. Yet references to divine aid involved not merely 
the encouragement of better performance among soldiers but a 
genuine conviction that divine aid might be available and was indeed 
necessary for military success. In addition to encouraging soldiers to 
fight bravely in the name of honor, Leo VI advised commanders to 
appeal to the cause of the defense of Christianity, to exploit the 
soldiers’ belief in dreams by interpreting alleged dreams and other 
portents favorably. The emphasis upon defense of Christianity 
appears far more pronounced in the Tactica of Leo VI than in the 
earlier Strategicon of Mauricius.© 

It is difficult to determine whether the government in 


*? Leo VI, Tactica 4.1 (PG 107: 700); De Velitatione Bellica pr.c. 19 (ed. C. Hase 
[Bonn 1828] 186, 239-240). 


© Leo VI, Tactica 12.69, 12.71-72, 18.111, 18.129, 18.133 and Epilogue 1-17 for 
defence of Christianity; role of dreams and portents and other religious 
inducements to fight with conviction: Leo VI, Tactica, 20.77, 20.179, 20.149, 
20.156. On the role of morale and religion in the army as seen in the Tacticaof Leo 
VI, see: V.V. Kucma, ‘Metod’i moralno-politicheskogo Vozdeistviia na 
Vizantiiskoe voisko po ‘Taktike L’va’,”’ Zapiski, Seriia Istoricheskaiia, ( Ural’ skii 
Gosudarstvenn’ ii Universitet, Antichnaiia Drevonost’ i Srednie Veka (Sverdlovsk 
1965) 101-113. Kucma explores the role of religion in Leo’s Tactica, but he rightly 
emphasizes the absence of any religious “‘fanaticism’’ in the work. See also: A. 
Heisenberg, ‘‘Kriegsgottesdienst in Byzanz,” Aufsdétze zur Kultur- und 
Sprachgeschichte vornehmlich des Orients Ernst Kuhn zum 70. Geburtstage. . . 
gewidmet (Munich 1916) 244-257. 
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Constantinople, given its somewhat deprecatory attitude towards 
the ordinary soldiers’ intelligence, really was willing to assist and 
defend the interests of the soldiers except when pressured to do so 
out of fear of external invasions or threat of desertion or violent 
action by the soldiers themselves. In periods of diminishing Muslim 
threats (except raids) on the eastern front, accompanied by 
quiescence on the part of ordinary soldiers, who were involved in no 
known mutinies over material grievances, there was less incentive, 
from the government’s perspective, to pay close attention to 
ordinary problems of the soldiers. This neglect was not counteracted. 
On the other hand, the passivity of the army would not have impelled 
the government to dissolve units to destroy the potential base for 
unrest and trouble. 

The military situation at the beginning of the Macedonian dynasty 
(867), in sum, appeared quite healthy, with no expectation that the 
soldiers or officers would pose a threat to the throne. The 
government had apparently benefited from the experiences of its 
predecessors in dealing with internal violence. Yet in the ninth 
century, unlike the fifth or especially the late sixth century, the 
government did not become over-confident of its ability to foil 
military revolts. No extreme over-confidence or refusal to conceive 
of the possibility of military revolt or violent overthrow of the 
throne, such as had prevailed in the late sixth century, deluded 
ninth-century governments into believing that they were 
invulnerable to violent revolution. Therefore, they probably acted 
more cautiously and held to a more realistic appraisal of the potential 
for revolts and thus were better able to control or check them. 

At the end of the second iconoclastic period and in the last years of 
the Amorian dynasty, the army was not noticeably gaining prestige 
nor was it threatening as an institution to dominate the state. The 
sources of the period do not attribute any special role to it. But the 
fundamental problem had not found a solution, namely, how to 
concentrate sufficiently large and well-equipped and _ well- 
commanded armies for defense without the risk that they or their 
commanders might mount an assault upon the throne, and, likewise, 
no device had been found to determine whether it was best or not for 
the emperor to campaign in person and, if so, how to provide him and 
his entourage with maximum security. 
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CHAPTER 13 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Serious military unrest took place in every reign and in almost 
every decade between 471 and 842. It displayed, over the long term, 
some intelligible characteristics. It usually arose as a reaction against 
something; it did not take place in normal circumstances. It 
occurred, for example, in moments of general anxiety about the 
external and internal situation of the empire. In most instances, 
military unrest was a response to some change which soldiers or their 
officers interpreted as harmful to themselves as individuals, as a unit, 
or to the empire. Although personal ambitions were not absent from 
unrest, it often was symptomatic of and a reaction against, or 
perception of, a precarious situation. At no time was there evidence 
that the army was inherently predisposed to intervene in internal 
affairs. 

In order to understand the success or near-success of some 
military revolts, one should envisage the atmosphere of tension and 
uncertainty which aided the rebels and which probably contributed 
to the occasional paralysis of the government and its supporters. 
Military revolts usually occurred at moments when the outcome was 
the least predictable, in the midst of extreme insecurity. At such 
moments of uncertainty, fear, and even sometimes panic, 
commanders and their armies might make their move. Normal 
institutional safeguards were most vulnerable at that time. Timing 
and decisiveness were necessary to thwart a revolt that was already in 
progress. Military unrest often, but not always, took place when it 
was difficult to anticipate its outbreak and difficult to perceive the 
conspirators’ intentions. The conspirators’ dissembling probably 
contributed to the confused accounts of some revolts by the 
chroniclers. In the Middle Byzantine Period, rebels sought to 
minimize their chance of failure by rebelling only when success 
appeared probable. 

Implementation of a field revolt against Constantinople was 
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difficult because it involved winning and retaining the loyalty of 
many different military units who might desert. The ultimate success 
of a field revolt depended upon more than the will, discretion, or 
fortitude of a few officers who might comprise a éta.oeta or 
ovvwpoota. One had to gain and retain the loyalties of many soldiers 
as well. It was difficult to build up and to maintain a coalition while 
preserving confidentiality, indeed secrecy, until the appropriate 
moment for open revolt. For this reason, a great number of theme 
army revolts occurred when troops were being transferred or after 
they were transferred en masse from Europe to Asia Minor or the 
reverse. At such times, the units were within striking distance of 
Constantinople. 

The record demonstrates that it was very difficult to plan and to 
implement a field or thematic army revolt in peaceful circumstances, 
that is, when armies were not maneuvering and massing in the course 
of some campaign or domestic emergency. Any attempt to gather 
soldiers in peacetime for a revolt risked attracting notice. Such 
advance warning, especially if it occurred in Asia Minor, would have 
furnished the existing government at Constantinople with time to 
plan against the rebels before they could approach. Thus the 
individual theme armies rarely rebelled on their own initiative in 
peacetime while they were within their own theme’s geographic 
limits. They tended to revolt only in special circumstances that were 
favorable in the rebels’ eyes to success of such an undertaking. Army 
revolt was not simmering all of the time. There were only selected 
specific occasions when field armies could strike effectively against 
the government. Revolts did not tend to occur during periods of calm 
or even during relative calm. To succeed, they normally required, at 
a minimum, some crisis of confidence in the established government 
which deprived it of uniform public support. Many were reactions 
against something new — a new emperor, or minister, or a new 
policy change. 

Most successful revolts by soldiers in the field occurred during 
great crises, either external or internal, when the entire fortunes of 
the state appeared to be in doubt. Rebellions, and particularly 
successful rebellions of field armies, that is, thematic armies, 
occurred when great masses of troops were concentrated for some 
military purpose and then were diverted (usually by one or more 
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commanders) to internal political aims. A propitious moment was 
the concentration of troops prior to a campaign or during the 
campaign itself. This fact illustrated, paradoxically, that the army 
was a relatively professional institution, not an irregular one that 
could revolt at any moment. Some units and their commanders might 
betray their regulations and professional standards in order to revolt 
during the delicate moment of major campaign, but the choice of 
such occasions also underscored the state’s sophisticated 
bureaucratic and other controls that made revolt practicable only 
under highly restricted circumstances. The tendency for military 
revolts to break out during wars, major offensive or defensive 
maneuvers, or stationing of men demonstrated, moreover, that some 
officers and soldiers, despite the government’s efforts to stress 
patriotic and religious motives, were willing to risk serious external 
reverses for the empire in order to gain personal material and 
political benefits. 

Another probable time for military field rebellions was the initial 
period (roughly first two years) of the reign of a new emperor or the 
government of a powerful minister or regent, that is, a period of 
testing in which army commanders might try to test the new 
government and seek to gain some concessions and more authority 
before the new emperor and his ministers became completely 
familiar with the government and before they had succeeded in 
appointing all of their own men to posts. In other words, they sought 
to take advantage of the situation before the new government found 
its equilibrium.! 

Throughout the years under study, military unrest assumed 
different forms. It did not remain static, although some geographic 
factors had consistent effects. Long-term continuities in the history 
of Byzantine internal military politics were punctuated, on occasion, 
by sudden changes. The development of internal military unrest 
probably was more heavily influenced by events that lay outside of 
the empire’s borders, the course of which was not entirely, if at all, 
within the ability of the Byzantine emperors and their counsellors to 


1 Cf. from a much earlier period of the Roman Empire, Tacitus, Ann. 1.17: quando 
ausuros exposcere remedia, nisi novum et nutantem adhuc principem precibus vel 
armis adirent? 
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affect. Special historical contingencies, such as the timing of civil 
wars within the Caliphate, the arrival and the unleashing of various 
offensives by the Bulgars, or, earlier in the sixth century, the abilities 
of Totila or a Chosroes, strongly affected the form and the 
development of Byzantine military unrest. 

Contemporary civil-military researches have limited validity for 
the Byzantine period, because of the many differences between the 
Byzantine and modern state. Samuel Huntington concluded that 
there are limits on what one can learn from studying the army alone 
in any investigation of modern military intervention: ‘‘. . . the most 
important causes of military intervention in politics are not military 
but political and reflect not the social and organizational 
characteristics of the military establishment but the political and 
institutional structure of the society. Military explanations do not 
explain military interventions.’’* Such remarks have some relevance 
for the Byzantine case. Yet it is evident that many Byzantine 
attempts at intervention in the fifth through the ninth centuries 
occurred in specific military circumstances, which were related to the 
maneuvering and the concentration of soldiers. Thus, while 
long-term political and economic grievances (especially the lack of 
an appropriate legal method for regulating the succession) may 
indeed have existed and contributed to military unrest, there were 
specific contexts in which thematic armies and their commanders 
frequently broke into violent rebellion. The absence of a 
constitutional law of succession of course contributed to potential 
instability, but the similarity of circumstances of many thematic 
rebellions indicated that the circumstances of concentrating troops 
were something more than random causes of unrest. They 
engendered an important type of rebellion. Therefore the ancient 
and Byzantine strategists’ warnings concerning the dangers that 
were inherent in concentrating idle soldiers were not foolish. 
Military situations other than disastrous defeats resulted in military 
revolts. Although political conditions ultimately exerted great 


2§. P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven 1968) 194. 


3 Also: S.P. Huntington, s.v. “Civil-Military Relations,” International Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences 2 (1968) 490, 493. 
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influence upon military unrest and skillful policies might blunt a 
mutiny, the military aspect of military unrest should not be ignored. 

The problem of military unrest in a state such as Byzantium, in 
which warfare was the usual state of affairs, was different from the 
modern situation in which warfare is an unusual aberration. Anyone 
who attempts to understand military intervention and unrest in a 
State such as Byzantium must realize that actual conditions of 
frequent or indeed constant combat, in greater or lesser intensity, 
created very different contexts for army revolts against the 
government than in twentieth-century states in which armies only 
rarely engage in open hostilities.4 

It is much more difficult to assess any levels of military 
intervention in policymaking short of violence. The absence of any 
unifying professional spirit among generals and officers may have 
inhibited such a role in influencing policy. Nevertheless, the 
government probably found it to be worthwhile to take into account 
soldiers’ grievances and wishes in planning. An observation of 
Morton Halperin has validity for the Byzantine army: “‘Perhaps the 
Strongest organizational interest of the military services is in 
autonomy, the drive to be left alone so that the organization can 
grow and prosper and survive according to its own desires.’”® 

The army possessed no ongoing institutional means by which it 
could exercise influence on the Byzantine state. It lacked, for 
example, some central organ of collective military leadership, such 
as a joint chiefs of staff, or general staff, by which to exert influence 
on the government or on certain policies. Likewise, even if a 
coalition of generals overthrew the government, only one could 
become emperor, and therefore there was no easy opportunity for 
any ongoing collective leadership to exist. There was, moreover, no 
evidence that any Byzantine army officers were adequately trained 


* Cf. E. Havelock, ‘War as a Way of Life in Classical Culture,”’ Classical Values and 
the Modern World. The Georges P. Vannier Memorial Lectures (Ottawa 1972) 
19-78. 


> See, for example, the classification of levels of intervention by S.E. Finer, Manon 
Horseback 140. 


© M. Halperin, “War Termination as a Problem in Civil-Military Relations,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 392 (Nov. 1970) 89. 
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or inclined to handle civilian affairs indefinitely. They shared this 
common failing with the Roman army, which made a poor or 
indifferent record of handling nonmilitary governmental and other 
administrative matters.’ There is no known example of anything like 
a ‘military party” during all of these centuries of Byzantine history 
which are under study. 

The effect of military unrest on Byzantine history was complex. 
Revolts in the field tended to succeed or to fail quickly; an exception 
was the revolt of Thomas the Slav. Their long-term effect upon 
agriculture and the commercial economy was probably modest.? A 
glance at the record and timing of Byzantine territorial losses 
indicates the paralyzing effect of rebellion and civil war on external 
defenses. Military rebellions and civil wars were at least partially 
responsible for most of the empire’s major territorial losses between 
471 and 842. In 475-476 and 484-488, the respective unsuccessful 
rebellions of Basiliscus and lus prevented Emperor Zeno — even if 
he had been willing and the empire had possessed sufficient 
resources — from attempting to rescue the tottering Western Roman 
Empire. Heraclius’ struggle with Phocas and Phocas’ brother 
Comentiolus inhibited the development of a unified defense of the 
eastern frontier and facilitated the major and fateful Persian 
breakthrough in 611 and Avaro-Slavic inroads in the Balkans. The 
disorderly conduct of soldiers before and the rebellion of General 
Vahan (Baanios) during the decisive battle of Yarmuk in 636 
contributed to the Arab conquest of Palestine and Syria. The 
internal strife concerning the succession to Heraclius in 641-642 
prevented any single-minded defense of Egypt and Cyrenaica 
against the Arabs and made it impossible to muster any serious effort 
to recover Palestine and Syria before the Arabs firmly consolidated 
their control. The abortive revolt of the Exarch Gregory in Africa in 
646-647 aided the Arab conquest of Byzacena, and the revolt of 
Apsimar (Tiberius ITI) and his expeditionary forces against Emperor 


7R. MacMullen, Soldier and Civilian in the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1963). 


8 Bury, ERE 109-110, argued for major, permanent destructive effects upon forms 
of land-holding due to the lengthy civil war of Thomas the Slav. Lemerle, ‘“Thomas 
le Slave,” n. 141 on p. 296, convincingly rejects Bury’s conclusions. 
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Leontius in 698 made the loss of Carthage and the rest of Africa to 
the Arabs irrevocable. Finally, mutinies in the first two decades of 
the ninth century facilitated Bulgar expansion south of the Balkan 
Mountains. | 

The effect of fear of possible military revolts upon state 
policymaking and appointments is more difficult to evaluate. There 
was a certain readiness in that world to accept the possibility of 
conspiracies. The military officers lived in an environment where 
charges of conspiracy might be made, truthfully or erroneously, 
against individuals. There was a willingness to exploit such charges in 
personal rivalries. Emperors might learn such charges in various 
ways and might verify them, also through many devices. The 
emperor himself or the senate might bring such charges, officials 
might testify and be confronted with witnesses, letters might be 
produced. Of course, no appropriate, regular appeals procedure 
existed. One might flee across the borders and hope to return if there 
were a change of mind or change of government at Constantinople. 
One might hope to return as part of another conspiracy. But the 
possibility that actual conspiracies existed was an accepted reality. 
This assumption in itself affected relations between emperors and 
their generals and armies.° The major effect of military usurpers and 
unrest or the fear of them probably was a reluctance on the part of 
officials to entrust generals with adequate forces and resources, 
because they might turn them against the capital immediately or, a 
somewhat more remote possibility, might win such military prestige 
and fame that they would be tempted, having gained a following, to 
revolt. This governmental fear may well have inhibited the 
reconquest of territory, both on the eastern frontier and on the 
northern frontier in Europe.!® 

There was no way of handling the army that was totally free of risk 


° Cf. the remark of Emperor Domitian (81-96): Condicionem principum 
miserrimam aiebat, ‘‘quibis de coniuratione comperta non crederetur nisi occisis.” 
Suetonius, Domitianus 21. 

10 As Michael Psellus alleged that Bardas Sclerus advised Basil II: Psellus, Chron. 
Basil II, 1. 28. For criticisms of the authenticity of this advice: G.G. Litavrin, 
‘“‘Kekavmen i Mihail Psell o Varde Sklire (K Probleme avtorstva ‘Strategikon’ 
Kekavmena),”’ Byzantinische Forschungen 3 (1971) 157-164. 
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during wars with the empire’s external foes. The dangers of military 
revolt that were inherent in the concentration of masses of troops 
and material for campaigns may have induced the Byzantine 
emperors and their advisers to prefer to purchase peace from 
potentially hostile nations rather than resort to the test and perils of 
the battlefield. 

The many material aspects of unrest included the presence in the 
army of graft and corruption. Officers unquestionably participated 
in such corruption from time to time, as injunctions against officers’ 
corruption and greed attest in the tactica. !! The poor example that at 
least some officers provided helps to explain how their soldiers also 
might be tempted to change sides in civil wars. Corruption created 
additional pressures in favor of competition for wealth and it 
encouraged discontent among soldiers with established procedures. 
Officers’ corruptibility tended to undermine obedience and 
discipline within the armies. It also encouraged expectations that 
ways existed by which to avoid regulations in the achievement of 
one’s goals. 

There is no evidence that soldiers had become less politically 
indifferent or less susceptible to blandishments and to the volatility 
of allegiances by the middle of the ninth century than their 
predecessors had been in the fifth and sixth centuries. Incidental 
narrative references to the powerful role of money and promises of 
money in influencing decisions and desertions from one side to 
another in civil strife testified to the limited depth of convictions in 
some instances of military unrest. Present throughout all of the sixth 
through ninth centuries was an assumption that immediately 
perceptible sentiments and objects generally proved paramount in 
determining soldiers’ and officers’ orientations in rebellions or civil 
wars. Potential throne contenders and conspirators generally 
recognized the value of promises of rank promotions, money, tax 
exemptions, and lands, that is, direct and tangible benefits for those 
who joined in a given undertaking or who remained loyal to the 
government, as critical in determining the alignment or 
nonalignment of soldiers. Very immediate and_ short-term 
calculations often determined the alignments of soldiers and their 


1! Leo VI, Tactica 2.8, 20.83 (PG 107: 684, 1036). 
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commanders in a specific crisis. Also important, of course, was the 
calculation of the likelihood of success or failure of the particular 
group. Desertions from the ranks of a usurper became rapid and 
massive when men began to believe that he lacked much chance for 
ultimate victory. A coveted prize was the favor of reigning emperors. 
Some military themes in this way received special benefits, such as a 
tax exemption or reduction. It was privileges for their individual 
military unit, not so much for the army as a whole, which thematic 
soldiers desired and which emperors bestowed, at least upon 
occasion. This special favoritism, of course, sometimes created and 
nurtured jealousies and additional unrest. One of the most effective 
ways in which emperors deterred military seditions during later 
military campaigns (there is no direct evidence concerning the 
situation in seventh through ninth centuries, however) was to ask the 
mustered soldiers about their own health and welfare and that of 
their families. Such questions may have enabled emperors to learn 
about and correct grievances before they grew to serious 
proportions. Such initiatives, if they were coupled with the selection 
of capable and reliable commanders, could improve morale.!? 
The government, as the Tactica of Leo VI and the writings of 
Constantine VII stressed and according to the testimony of narrative 
historians and hagiographers, found that soldiers performed best 
when they received material as well as moral encouragement and 
incentives: hope for specific promotions for brave actions in combat, 
weapons, invitations to dine with their commander.’? It is important 
to note that whether or not otoatwwttxa xthpata or “‘soldiers’ 
properties” existed, and they certainly did exist in the tenth century, 


12 Qn the importance of morale within the Byzantine army: R. Jenkins, The 
Byzantine Empire on the Eve of the Crusades (Historical Association, Gen. Ser. 24, 
London 1953) 17, and R. Jenkins, Byzantium: The Imperial Centuries (New York, 
London 1966, 1967) 381-382. On soldiers’ unit rivalries for rewards: Tacitus, Hist. 
1.5, 2.6, 3.11, referring to first-century conditions. Use of promises to win over 
troops in the eighth century in civil war: Theoph. A. M. 6233 (414 de Boor). 
Emperor’s inquiry about health of soldiers’ family: Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus, De Caer. (ed. I. Reiske, Bonn 1829, 1: 483). 


13 Ahrweiler, ‘‘Un discours inédit,” 399, 401; R. Vari, “Zum _ historischen 
Exzerptenwerke des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos,” BZ 17 (1908) 79; Leo VI, 
Tactica 16.6-8. 
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the soldiers wanted more than they already possessed. Questions 
about division of war booty, therefore, were not inconsequential: 
they ostensibly were an important reason for soldiers’ enthusiasm for 
Bardanes Turcus at the beginning of the ninth century. ‘“‘Soldiers’ 
properties,” if indeed they constituted the principal support for 
soldiers, did not make the soldiers completely content from a 
material point of view. 

Critical in the success of field revolts that did not occur near 
Constantinople was often the financial, political, and military 
support of the Umayyad or ‘Abbasid Caliph or his officials across the 
border. Such appears to have been the case for most revolts within 
the heart of Asia Minor during the years of a strong Caliphate (that 
is, the seventh through ninth centuries). Likewise, before the rise of 
an Islamic state, Sassanid support for the rebellion of Narses against 
Phocas at Edessa and Hierapolis was crucial. Muslim support as in 
the cases of the revolts of Saborius in 667/668, of Leo the Syrian, 
Thomas the Slav, and in the tenth century, the second revolt of 
Bardas Sclerus, helped to make possible some of the most 
spectacular, even if unsuccessful, Asia Minor field revolts. Caliphal 
assistance at least provided Byzantine rebels with important rear 
safety. Without some assurance of Muslim support or acquiescence, 
it was difficult to divert Byzantine military forces from the eastern 
frontier to march against Constantinople. Major rebellions from the 
interior of Asia Minor did not commence without Muslim aid until 
the tenth century, when the Caliphate had entered upon irrevocable 
decline. Castles, fortresses, and other fixed fortifications always 
succumbed and therefore proved to be of limited or no value in civil 
wars for partisans of one side or the other.'* 

Yet the role of economics in military unrest between the fifth and 
mid-ninth centuries was not always clear. It surely was a very 
significant element in fifth-, sixth-, and early seventh-century 
mutinies. Economic motives of conspirators and rebels in the 


14 The alleged mutiny of Cappadocian troops against Heraclonas and Martina, of 
the Anatolics against Constantine IV, of Symbatius against Basil I, and of Adrian 
and Bardas Boilas against Basil I were exceptions: John of Nikiu, Chron. 120.46 
(196-197 Charles); Theoph. A. M. 6161 (352 de Boor); Sym. Mag. Chron. (734 
Bekker); Geo Mon. Chron. (896 Bekker). 
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following decades, up to the middle of the ninth century, were not so 
sharply delineated, although it seems clear that the promises of 
material rewards often proved effective in swaying allegiances in 
times of civil discord. Except during the reign of Nicephorus I, no 
deep financial grievances of the soldiers were evident. Likewise, it is 
difficult to reach definite conclusions about the social and economic 
backgrounds of most rebels and leaders of conspiracies, due to 
insufficient biographical or statistical data. One may draw 
hypotheses and inferences, but nothing more.!> 

There were also a number of nonmaterial aspects of military 
discipline and unrest. The absence of any completely uniform and 
rigid relationship, despite government efforts, between Christian 
doctrine and military service in the sixth through mid-ninth centuries 
was consistent with the absence of any earlier strict relationship 
between the two on the eve of the Christianization of the Roman 
Empire. Yet there were attempts to impose conformity between 
official religious policies and worship and belief within the army. 
These did not begin in the Iconoclastic Controversy but rather had 
occurred during the Christological Controversy, and indeed the 
pagan Emperor Julian had attempted to impose such conformity in 
the middle of the fourth century, leaving aside earlier precedents 
during the persecutions. The end of iconoclasm did not terminate 
attempts to impose religious conformity within the army. Military 
songs of a religious character attest to an association of army and 
Christianity in the tenth century. Official policy, continuing earlier 
precedents, excluded heretics from military service, although 
enforcement may have been erratic.'° 


15 1 eo Diaconus, Hist. 6.6, ed. C. B. Hase (Bonn 1828) 100: pogwv te é&tedelav tp 
tov ’Aoneviaxdv dépati magéoxev: éxethev Hopunto. cf. Tacitus, Hist. 2.6; note 
the insights of C. Diehl, Byzantium: Greatness and Decline, tr. N. Walford (New 
Brunswick, N. J. 1957) 127-138. 


16 Cf. the conclusions of J. Helgeland, “Christians and Military Service,” unpub. 
diss. in Divinity, University of Chicago, 1973, who also, on pp. 192-197, emphasizes 
the pitfalls in attempting to draw too many parallels between ancient and modern 
conditions. Tenth-century prohibitions against heretics’ service in the army: Leo 
VI, Epanagoge aucta 52.24, ed. I.P. Zepos, Jus Graeco-Romanum [Athens 1931, 
r.p. Aalen 1962) 6: 202, "EAAnves xal lovdaior xai algetixoi ote oteatevovtar 
otite nodtevovtat, GAN goyatws Atipotvtar. Cf. Cod. Just. 1.5.12, 1.5.18. For 
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Neither the military field rebellions of the Middle Byzantine 
Period nor their participants were totally devoid of principles. In 
fact, the leaders of many military revolts made important contacts 
with prominent ecclesiastics, such as bishops, for purposes of 
mediation during the course of civil conflicts. Many felt the need for 
some religious motive. Note, for example, the numerous times when 
men halted rebellions apparently in order to prevent the shedding of 
Christian blood. The religious prayers of mutineers at Sardica 
against Nicephorus I provided another instance of the presence of 
religious features in a rebellion.'? The influence of bishops probably 
discouraged additional revolts. Yet clergy occasionally became 
involved personally in conspiracies, despite canonical prohibitions 
against such activities, and actively sought the assistance of certain 
military leaders and units. Although it is difficult to state absolutely 
whether on balance the clergy acted to stabilize the existing 
situation, such was probably the case. 

Emotional elements are necessarily difficult to assess as factors in 
Byzantine military unrest during the Middle Byzantine Period. In 
both civil and external wars, commanders made extensive use of 
psychological strategems, playing on the the fears of the enemy, 
sowing dissension, and building up the confidence and discipline of 
one’s own men.!® Yet jealousies, resentments, and questions of 
prestige and the preservation of one’s honor and self-respect were 
frequent causes of military tensions. The pride of various generals 
was an element of both strength and divisiveness. Material factors 
did not alone cause internal military strife from the fifth through the 
mid-ninth centuries. The lengthy discussion of the problem of tBouc 
(= inuria) in the legal compilation of the Basilica by Leo VI is a 
reminder of the importance of honor, pride, and self-respect in the 


military songs: C. Miiller, “De codice Bernensi tacticorum graecorum,” Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, Supplbd. 4 (1836) 553-563; A. 
Heisenberg, ‘‘Kriegsgottdienst in Byzanz”’ 244-257; and A. Pertusi, ‘‘Una acoluthia 
militare inedita del X secolo,””» Aevum 22 (1948) 145-168. 


17 Theoph. A. M. 6301 (485-486 de Boor). 


18 Cf. Parecbolae, c. 44. ed. by J.-A. de Foucault in Strategemata (Paris 1949) 117. 
On the volatility of soldiers, cf. Tacitus, Hist. 1.76. 
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Middle Byzantine Period.!9 

It is difficult to know how accurately Leo VI’s observations in his 
Tactica regarding the grouping of men mirrored military realities in 
his own reign and how much was wishful thinking or simply material 
drawn from earlier tactical and strategic manuals. It is unclear 
whether the grouping of friends and relatives in the same units, 
which he strongly recommended, was a frequent occurrence prior to 
his reign and, if so, how long had it been taking place. Presumably, 
such criteria for grouping men in units encouraged the development 
of military aristocratic families because it emphasized and gave 
official confirmation of the importance of family and of associations 
that men had developed outside of or before entering military 
service.”° The small primary group of soldiers, according to studies 
on other societies, often places the highest importance on objects 
and interests within their immediate perceptions, that is, particularly 
within their own immediate military units, not the army or state as a 
whole. Such narrow viewpoints sometimes were more influential in 
determining Byzantine soldiers’ attitudes, alignments, and 
performance in foreign and civil wars than were larger issues of 
religious dogma or imperial ideology.?! 

The question of Byzantine historians’ perceptions of their own 
times and their recent past is problematical. No extant treatises 


19 See esp. J. K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage (Oxford 1964) 263-320, 
and J. G. Peristiany, ‘““Honour and Shame in a Cypriot Highland Village”, Honour 
and Shame. The Values of Mediterranean Society (Chicago 1966) 173-190. Note 
the lengthy section on hybris in Basilicorum libri LX, Bk. 60, Tit. 21, ed. by G. E. 
Heimbach (Leipzig 1850) 5: 613-644. 


20 Leo VI admitted having consulted other tactica: Tactica, pr. and 7.28, 11.29, 
14.94, 17.2, 17.16, 17.91, 18.1 (PG 107: 676, 740, 800, 877, 913, 917, 937, 945). 
Discussion of Leo VI’s dependence upon other strategists, especially the Mauricius 
Strategicon: V. V. Kucma, “‘Taktika L’va kak istoricheskii istochnik,’? VV 33 
(1972) 75-87. Grouping of friends and relatives in the same unit: Leo VI, Tactica 
4.39, 20.207. This advice is repeated in the tenth-century Parecbolae 44.9, in 
Strategemata, ed. J. -A. Foucault, 111: “Ott det ovvrdttew synods, wc eixetv, 
glrous peta plrwv xai ovyyeveic peta ovyyev@v xal yyvwotovs peta yvwolpwv. 


21 FA. Shils, M. Janowitz, “Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht in 
World War II,” Public Opinion Quarterly 12 (1948) 281-292; S. Verba, Small 
Groups and Political Behavior (Princeton 1961) 3-60. 
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stressed that 602 was a watershed in the history of military 
intervention attempts in the Eastern Roman or Byzantine Empire. It 
is possible that after 602 the church historians found the appearance 
of successful usurpations too embarrassing or too politically sensitive 
to discuss. The violent usurpation of Phocas unquestionably made a 
strong impression upon some individuals, as the Doctrina Jacobi 
nuper baptizati and Theophylact Simocatta attest. Yet the fact that 
the Roman Empire had possessed in its distant past both illustrious 
and ignominious soldier-emperors, some who gained the throne 
through violence, others through peaceful adoption procedures, 
probably softened the impact of seventh-century military seizures of 
the throne. Military usurpations had not been the norm in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries at Constantinople, but once Phocas had 
broken recent precedent in the Christian empire at Constantinople, 
it was not impossible to recall other noble and _ ignoble 
soldier-emperors. Attempts at Byzantine military usurpation were 
consistent with the empire’s Roman imperial heritage. 

The narratives and chronicles of ninth-century events, or even 
those of the late eighth and early ninth centuries, did not offer any 
sophisticated or even lengthy reflections on or explanation of 
military revolts. They of course were not permeated with the 
negative and hostile treatments of soldiers and military unrest that 
had prevailed in the much earlier writings of such historians as 
Tacitus, Cassius Dio, Plutarch, and Herodian.”? The Byzantine 
writers who narrated events, especially those who wrote in the early 
ninth century (i.e. Theophanes and Nicephorus, who of course 
employed earlier, now lost, sources) were no longer swayed, as were 
earlier Roman historians, by any ideal notion of the Roman 
Republic, Principate, or by any exalted notion of the proper role of 
the senate. The Byzantine authorities of the ninth and tenth 
centuries probably were more accustomed, as was their society, to 


22 Tacitus, Ann. 1.16, 1.31, Hist. 1.4-5, 1.51, 1.83, 3.50-51, 4.25-27; Cassius Dio 
74.8.1, 79.20.4-21.1, 79.23.2-3, 79.28.1-29.2, 79.31.4, 79.32.3, 80.4.1-2. 
Herodian 2.4.4, 2.5.1, 2.6.14, 6.8.4. Cf. R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 1: 169, 
185. Only a few of the axioms that Constantine VII recorded in his tenth-century 
Excerpta de insidiis offered reflections on the causes of third-century military 
unrest: from Dexippus, see frg. 6, Exc. de sent. (224 de Boor) and from Peter the 
Patrician, frgs. 141a, 152, 178 Exc. de sent. (261, 263, 269 de Boor). 
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the possible resort to force. Thus they did not envisage it and deplore 
it as a departure from ancient Roman ideals. Instead, they 
sometimes condemned rebels’ shedding of other Christians’ blood 
and their impudent defiance of the imperial majesty. This does not 
mean that Byzantine historians generally approved of military 
rebellions, but they accepted the possibility of their occurrence,?? as 
well as rivalries between units.*4 

It is not clear the precise degree to which emperors of the ninth (or 
even the eighth) century profited from earlier instances of successful 
and unsuccessful conspiracies and military revolts. The Strategicon 
of Mauricius presumably was available, but it primarily stressed 
countermeasures against soldiers’ mutinies. Many of its axioms 
reappeared in the Tactica of Leo VI, but Leo VI’s Tactica contained 
no additional specific examples of unrest from the eighth or ninth 
centuries. Yet military mutinies of the kind that had taken place in 
the sixth century no longer threatened the government, especially by 
the end of the ninth century. The Byzantine strategists’ appeal to the 
concept of evta&ia (‘discipline’) as a panacea for the problem of 
military unrest no longer corresponded to contemporary realities. It 
was a simple but inadequate and irrelevant formula inherited from 
the empire’s Roman heritage. The Byzantine strategists offered no 
advice, at least until Cecaumenus wrote his own Strategicon in the 
eleventh century, that dealt with the problem of ambitious military 
commanders, not mutinous ordinary soldiers, as a primary cause for 
military unrest. The so-called ‘‘Soldier’s Law,” of indeterminate 
date, also concentrated upon the problem of soldiers’ mutinies.?° 


23 Michael Psellus, Chron. 7.6 (ed. E. Renauld, Paris 1928, 2: 86). 


24 Jos. Genesius, Regna (ed. C. Lachmann, Bonn 1834, 123); Theoph. Cont., 
Chron. (272-273 Bekker). 


25 1 e0 VI, Tactica pr. (PG 107:676). Text of “‘Soldier’s Law,” W. Ashburner, “The 
Byzantine Mutiny Act,” JHS 46 (1926) 80-109. See the analysis and commentary 
by V. V. Kucma, “Nomos Stratiotikos,” VV 32 (1971) 276-284. I have not seen V. 
V. Kucma, “Sostoiianie discipliny v vizantiiskoi armii po taktike L’va. K voprosu 0 
charaktere vizantiiskoi armii v IX-X vv,”’ Permskii Gosud. Univ., Uchenye Zapiski, 
No. 143, Istoricheski nauk. (Perm 1966) 124-127. Old is K. E. Zacharia von 
Lingenthal, “Wissenschaft und Recht fiir das Heer vom 6. bis zum Anfang des 10. 
Jahrhunderts,” BZ 3 (1894) 437-457. 
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The closest resemblance of military revolts of the seventh through 
ninth centuries to those of the sixth century was the likelihood that 
revolts of thematic armies would occur, if indeed they did occur 
(their outbreak was far from certain), when the government 
concentrated troops for some purpose. But unlike any revolts of the 
sixth century, the military revolts of subsequent centuries seldom 
started among dissatisfied men in the lower ranks. 

There is no evidence of the existence of any treatise on military 
revolts, historical or otherwise, that is comparable to the 
tenth-century compendium Excerpta de insidiis, which Emperor 
Constantine VII either compiled or ordered others to compile.” This 
neglected compilation, which lacks its preface, apparently 
represented an attempt to collect references to violent rebellions, 
conspiracies, and their eventual outcomes, successful or unsuc- 
cessful. It contains no analytical observations. The rationale for the 
selection, inclusion, and exclusion of material is unclear. Given his 
own experiences with the Lecapenid, Ducas, and Phocas families, 
Constantine probably had a strong desire to assemble a record of 
earlier instances of violent rebellion from the empire’s past. But, 
again, this is a work of the tenth century. It is uncertain whether any 
written reference manuals existed in previous centuries on how to 
defend oneself against military revolts. Presumably, some verbal 
advice on such matters passed down from minister to minister, but in 
moments of crisis emperors and their ministers, in their haste to foil 
the revolts, probably did not take time to attempt to consult 
academic treatises or historical surveys. 

The government possessed some mechanisms of control but there 
were limitations to its effectiveness. Unrest was only partially within 
the ability of the government to determine. Accident might decide 
whether a ruler of adequate age and legitimacy occupied the throne. 
The government was responsible for the defense of the frontiers, but 
it could not determine absolutely whether its foes were sufficiently 


26 Excerpta de insidiis, ed. C. de Boor, Excerpta historica iussu Imp. Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti, III (Berlin 1905). It lacks a good study. On the encyclopedism of 
Constantine VII in general: Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantine 267-288; 
T. Biittner-Wobst, ‘Die Anlage der historischen Encyklopddie des Konstantinos 
Porphyrogennetos,”” BZ (1906) 88-120. 
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strong or eager to unleash invasions that could unsettle the empire. 
The shortening of the empire’s frontiers in the seventh century and in 
the eighth century helped to prevent the development of some of the 
kinds of serious logistical problems that had caused such serious 
hardship and so many revolts in the fifth and sixth centuries. The loss 
of much of Italy, all of Africa, and much of the more distant Balkan 
territories helped, paradoxically, to remove this cause of military 
unrest, 

By the end of the ninth century, even though the level of discipline 
remained unsatisfactory, the government had perfected, as far as was 
possible under the circumstances, its mechanisms of control over its 
armies and military administration. They regularly rotated 
commanders. The most typical feature of state control policy from 
the fifth through the ninth century was balancing off or playing off 
one group, or unit, or general against another. The government also 
occasionally made a sophisticated use of letters, to win over rebel 
soldiers or to convict or incriminate conspirators.27 

A significant mechanism of control was the Protonotarius it is 
not within the scope of this study to describe in detail the functions 
and origin of the protonotarius of individual themas, who was 
responsible for the civilian administration of each theme by the tenth 
century. He was the second most important official within the theme. 
He was inferior to the strategus of the theme but also directly 
responsible to the chartularius of the sacellion or state treasury in 
Constantinople. He sent reports directly to Constantinople 
concerning affairs within the theme; these were destined for the 
emperor. He served as a potential informant and check on the 
ambitions of generals or restiveness and grievances of soldiers and 
subjects. Presumably taxes were forwarded to Constantinople 


27 Leo VI, Tactica pr.(PG 107: 673, 673-676). Earlier praise by Leo VI for Basil I’s 
restoration of discipline: ‘‘Oraison funébre de Basile ler par son fils Léon le Sage,”’ 
56; cf. similar sentiments of Const. VII, Vita Basiliiin Theoph. Cont. Chron. 5.36 
(265-266 Bekker). On the Tactica: V. V. Kucma, ‘“Taktika L’va’ kak istoricheskii 
istochnik,”” VV 33 (1972) 75-88. Mauricius, Strategicon, pr. 2. Use of letters: Leo 
VI, Tactica, 4.51; Symeon Mag. Chron (680 Bekker) on Maleinus’s letters. On Leo 
Phocas: Délger, Regesten, 1: 70, no. 583, and esp. Theoph. Cont. Chron. 6.13-14 
(395-396 Bekker). Leo VI uses letters: Vita Euthymii Patriarchae Cp. c. 11 ed. 
trans. P. Karlin-Hayter (Bibliothéque de Byzantion, Brussels [1970] 69). 
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through his office. He was responsible for food supplies, such as 
barley, wheat, biscuits, local wine, cheese, and various kinds of meat 
and fish, for soldiers of his theme when they were to participate in a 
military campaign. He also was responsible for caring for the 
necessary animals and providing them with fodder. He also might 
collect such supplies as nails for an expedition. His control of military 
supplies and his responsibilities to Constantinople gave him some 
potential ability to check a general or thematic soldiers who were 
planning a conspiracy or revolt. There is, however, no extant 
testimony in the sources to the role of any protonotarius in any 
abortive or successful military revolt in the seventh, eighth, or ninth 
centuries. The responsibility of the tenth-century protonotarii of the 
themes for supplying food to soldiers and beasts for military 
expeditions, their role in paying soldiers, and their ability to report 
directly to high officials in Constantinople suggest that this office 
evolved from the functions that are attested for prefects of the army 
in the sixth century. The descriptions of the functions of the 
protonotarii of the tenth century and the prefects of the army in the 
sixth century are strikingly similar. The sixth-century prefect of the 
army evolved into the prefect of the theme, who probably had 
responsibilities comparable to those of the later protonotarii of the 
themes. The title of prefect disappeared for some reason in the 
course of time — perhaps because of jealousies between the prefects 
and the strategi or simply because the term became an anachronism 
with the disappearance of the bloated Praetorian Prefecture; one 
cannot be certain. The term protonotarius meant a head or first 
notary of some officium or bureau. One may hypothesize that the 
protonotarius had once been the head or first notary of the officitum 
of the prefect of a theme who after the disappearance of the title of 
prefect of the theme continued to exercise some of the functions and 
controls that the superiors of his predessors, the prefects of the 
armies, had performed in the sixth century. From the beginning, and 
not merely from the late ninth century, the emperors and his 
bureaucrats probably had an institution that could act as an 
independent control on finances and as an independent source of 
information on affairs and personalities within the army and its 
jurisdiction. This is a hypothetical reconstruction from the very 
limited evidence, and again, one cannot conclusively point to a role 
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of prefects or protonotarii of the themes affecting the outcome of 
military rebellions between 600 and 842. The best documentation 
on the character of the protonotarii of the themes derives from the 
tenth century; it would be imprudent to attempt to say more about 
their obscure origin or performance in earlier centuries.”* 

The government changed the composition of units to control 
unrest. Although the reduction of the size of individual military 
themata did not prevent the outbreak of military rebellions, it did 
ultimately help to reduce the ability of individual themes to mount a 
revolt. Ultimately, themes ceased to be the primary units that 
participated in military unrest (that is, in the late tenth and eleventh 
centuries). But probably as important as the reduction in the size of 
thematic units as a factor in inhibiting their revolts was the device of 
mixing troops from different themes and from different recruiting 
drives. The mixing of men from other themes helped to break down 
old associations and probably made them units less able to agree on 
any course of action in civil discord. This technique has hitherto 
received inadequate attention. The technique was a very old one, 
which Cassius Dio advocated in the early third century A.D.29 The 
Byzantine technique of mixing troops from older units to form a new 
unit had been acommon device in the creation of or reconstitution of 


28 Protonotarius as head of civil administration in theme: Leo VI, Tactica 4.33. His 
responsibilities for food (including grains, biscuits, fish, and meats), supplies, 
animals and their fodder during campaigns: Const. VII, De caer. (1: 451, 464, 
476-477, 486-487, 489, 658, 659, 694 Reiske). His reports to Constantinople: 
Theoph. Cont., Chron. (433 Bekker) Leo VI, Tactica 4.33. Background: 
Oikonomides, Listes 315 and references. Functions of sixth-century prefects of 
armies: Procop. Bella 1.8.5, 3.11.17; Cod. Just. 12. 8.2.4; Theoph. Chron. A.M. 
5997 (146 de Boor); Joshua the Stylite, Chron. chs. 54, 70, 77 (44, 58, 63 Wright). 
Prefects of the themes: Const. VII, De caer. (61, 67 Reiske; 56, 61 Vogt) and 
Tacticon Uspensky in Oikonomides, Listes 51. This analysis differs sharply from 
the conclusions of E. Stein, ‘Ein Kapitel vom persischen und vom byzantinischen 
Staate”’, Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbticher 1 (1920) 70-82. I have 
investigated this problem in a paper entitled ““The Scope of Military Change in the 
Sixth and Seventh Centuries,’’ which I read at the December 1977 meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Dallas, Texas. 


28 Cassius Dio 79.28.3-4-29.1-2. 
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Roman legions.*° Cassius Dio had stressed the value of this 
expedient for the eradication of unruly units. 

This policy of mixing different themes’ soldiers in one unit carried 
the empire’s divide and conquer methods to their ultimate 
conclusion. Whether or not the mixing of theme unit soldiers was 
intended to reduce domestic threats, it still would have had that 
effect. Examples exist from the reign of Nicephorus I and especially 
from the reign of Leo VI for the reconstitution of the Charsianon and 
Cappadocian Themes. The mixing of thematic troops to form new 
themes or to strengthen such themes also presumably reduced the 
basic troop strength of the themes from which soldiers were shifted, 
further diminishing their ability to revolt without necessarily 
resulting in any diminution of the territory within the jurisdiction of 
the theme strategus. This was a form of population transfer different 
from the more familiar civilian ones.?! Theophilus used the 
technique to split up his troublesome Persians. 

Emperors and their advisers experimented with other practices to 
encourage obedience. Their imposition of loyalty oaths was no 
innovation. While there is no text of such an oath from the seventh 
through ninth century, although some exist from later centuries, 
sources do mention the existence of oaths in the seventh through 
mid-ninth centuries.*? Certain protocols of campaigning reflected 


3° Note the origin of the “twin” legions: Caesar, Bell. Civ.3.4. Cf. E. Ritterling, s.v. 
“Legio,” RE 24 (1925) 1368, 1630, 1728; G. Webster, Roman Imperial Atmy 
(London 1969) 109; A. Passerini, s.v. ““Legio,’’ Dizionario epigrafico di antichita 
romane di Ettore de Ruggiero4 (1949) 557-559. The most detailed reference to the 
mixing of troops from several themes concerns the reinforcement of the Charsianon 
and Cappadocian Themes during the reign of Leo VI: Const. VII, De 
Administrando Imperio c. 50 (236-237 Moravcsik-Jenkins); cf. vol. 2: 
Commentary (London 1962) 187-189. 


31 P, Charanis, ‘“‘Transfer of Population as a Policy in the Byzantine Empire,” 
Comparative Studies in Society and History 3 (1961) 140-154. But see: D. A. 
Zakythinos, Of ZAdBou év ‘“EAAGE: (Athens 1945) 7. 


32 Theoph. A. M. 6268 (449-450 de Boor); Geo. Cedrenus, Hist. 2: 284-285; Sym. 
Mag. Chron. (723-724 Bekker); Ahrweiler, ‘‘Un discours inédit’’ 399, 403; Ph. 
Koukoules, BuCavtwwa@v Bloc xai TloAtttopoc (Athens 1949) 3: 346-375; H.-G 
Beck, “Res Publica Romana: Vom Staatsdenken der Byzantiner,’’ Sb. Bay. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Ph.-Hist. K1. H. 2 (1970) 20-28. On much earlier background: P. Hermann, 
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concern for domestic perils although it is difficult to pinpoint their 
date of origin. One ceremony called for emperors to pray publicly in 
a ritual, as they departed from Constantinople for a military 
campaign, that the city of Constantinople be preserved from, among 
other things, “civil war” (pvAaEov adtiv ano ... guqudrtiov te 
moA€uou) during their absence.?3 The existence of such a procedure 
underscored the government’s appreciation of the potential internal 
security peril that threatened whenever the emperor absented 
himself from the capital. Such a contingency was not entirely 
fanciful. This passage explained why some emperors and their 
advisers feared to leave Constantinople for any length of time. It 
stressed the potential relationship between an emperor’s personal 
campaigning and civil conflict. 

The government ultimately developed, as Constantine VII 
reported, strict security procedures to follow whenever an emperor 
campaigned in person: changes of the password every night and 
careful observation of the watch and arrest of anyone, without the 
password, no matter what his rank, age, or ostensible reason, who 
left the confines of the camp after the Drungarius of the Watch had 
completed his initial security inspection for the evening. Those who 
possessed the password had to leave and return at the same point. 
Violations would incur arrest for the duration of the night, and the 
emperor would decide what action to take against the offender in the 
morning. When the emperor reviewed assembled theme units at 
specific stations en route for a military campaign, the authorities 


Der romische Kaisereid. Untersuchungen zu seiner Herkunft und Entwicklung 
(Hypomnemata, 20, [Gottingen 1968]). 


33 Quotation: Const. VII, De caer. App. to Bk. 1 (1: 475 Reiske). Campaign 
protocol: Const. VII De Caer. App. to Book 1 (456-457 Reiske). On the stations: 
De caer. App. to Bk. 1 (1: 444-445 Reiske); a new accurate edition, G. Huxley, “A 
List of &xAnxta “GRBS 16 (1975) 87-93; J. B. Bury, “The &mAnxta of Asia 
Minor,” Bu€avtic 2 (1911) 217; but cf. N. Oikonomides, “‘L’ Organisation de la 
frontiére orientale de Byzance aux X-XI siécles et le Taktikon de 1’ Escorial,” 
Rapports, XIV Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines (Bucharest 1971) 2: 
86 n. 81, dates the description of the &mAnxta between 921 and 965. Also: J. B. 
Bury, ‘““The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos,”” EHR 22 (1907) 
438-439; W. R. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London 1890, r.p. 
Amsterdam 1962) 202-221. 
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took great care that no commander or soldier approached the 
emperor too closely. Thus the strategus, protonotarius, turmarchs, 
and other important officers all dismounted “at a satisfactory 
distance’? when the emperor approached. After they performed 
proskynesis (prostration), the emperor, following protocol, would 
inquire concerning the health of the soldiers and their families. 
When the emperor and his entourage marched, care was taken to 
maintain a satisfactory distance between him and other individuals. 
Presumably such precautions helped to reduce the likelihood of 
security breaches during the emperor’s campaigns. Yet Constantine 
VII described the situation probably at the beginning of the tenth 
century.*4 

Constantine VII claimed that these procedures had been in effect 
up to the reign of Michael III (842-867), who inherited them from 
Michael II and Theophilus, but they purportedly originated under 
the “‘Isaurian’’ emperors.*> Yet the very circumstances in which Basil 
the Macedonian and Symbatius overthrew the Caesar Bardas in 866 
illustrated the potential perils of campaigning in person: it was not 
impossible to stage a violent assault against even a powerful figure 
when he camped among masses of troops.*° Opportunities abounded 
which were not so prevalent within the simpler, more familiar, and 
more routinized security protection of the capital and palace. 

It is impossible to separate the rebellions and concentration of 
soldiers from the topic of the personal participation in or absence of 
the emperor from military expeditions. Special dangers existed for 
an emperor who campaigned in person if masses of troops mutinied; 
his bodyguard might be overpowered. During the circumstances of 
an expedition many occasions might exist for assaults against an 
emperor or an unpopular minister who might have been more 
securely protected within the more reliable and familiar confines of 
the palace. The concentration of so many soldiers without the 
presence of the emperor, however, might also tempt generals to 
revolt. Likewise, the participation of an emperor on a campaign and 


34 Const. VII, De caer. App. to Bk. 1, (482 Reiske): &x6 Staothpatos txavov. 
Also: pp. 483-485 Reiske. Night watch: 481-482 Reiske. 


35 Const. VII. App. to Book 1, De caer. (456-458 Reiske). 
36 Theoph. Cont. Chron 4.40-41 (203-206 de Boor). 
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his consequent absence from Constantinople might tempt other 
generals or civilians as well who were not participating in that 
campaign, to exploit the emperor’s absence for their own purposes. 
The emperor’s absence from Constantinople prevented him from 
reacting as swiftly against an attempted coup as he would from the 
capital. 

Generalizations about the functioning of the thematic armies in 
the seventh through tenth centuries are dangerous, given the lack of 
adequate sources. However, one can conclude that, in itself, the 
theme system neither encouraged or discouraged military unrest. A 
basic reality that affected Byzantine conduct of warfare was the lack 
of adequate manpower, especially if the empire simultaneously 
faced serious danger on two frontiers. Such a situation sometimes 
compelled emergency shifting of urgent troops and risked 
exasperating soldiers. It does appear, however, that the majority of 
the soldiers in thematic armies were not on standing duty throughout 
the year.*’ Presumably, the majority were dispersed to their homes 
until called up for campaigns or emergencies. Their normal dispersal 
probably reduced occasions and the likelihood of mutiny. On the 
other hand, the fact that the thematic soldiers became attached to 
localities made it more difficult to send them for prolonged duty on 
distant fronts. The thematic armies seem to have been well suited for 
modest local defense responsibilities; their call-up for lengthy duty 
in distant areas sometimes caused them to become nervous and 
exasperated. If concentrated with a mass of fellow soldiers, they 
could be tempted into rebellious actions. The thematic armies 
constituted a danger to the government when they confronted 
abnormal, uncertain, and frustrating circumstances, whether 
military or political, but in ordinary conditions they proved to be a 
reliable, loyal, and reasonably satisfactory military force for the 
promotion and the protection of the empire’s interests. 

The problem of military unrest is not intelligible simply from 
observing charts of military and political administration. At least as 
important was how military administrative entities actually behaved 
and functioned in times of war and peace. Military unrest, of course, 


37 Theoph. A. M. 6233 (414-415 de Boor); Theoph. A. M. 6295 (479 de Boor). 
Historical Survey: G. Kolias, «[legi “AxAjxtov,» EEB2 17 (1941) 144-184. 
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did have some relationship to the theme “‘system,”’ but the systemic 
relationship is most evident when one observes the military units 
acting in a dynamic process. It is impossible to reduce the discussion 
of Byzantine theme revolts or abortive or successful coups d’état to 
some all-inclusive typological formulation. There are some fleeting 
patterns, but not exact parallels. Developments had their roots in 
specific historical circumstances.*® 

The experiences of the late fifth through mid-ninth centuries 
demonstrated how difficult it was to eradicate military unrest 
through military institutional changes alone. Reduction in the size of 
themes, whatever its aim, simply caused the problem to take new 
forms. Even a political reordering of the very constitutional base of 
the empire might not have halted unrest, which tended to take on 
new shapes. The various techniques for improving military efficiency 
and for instilling discipline, so evident in the early tenth-century 
texts, did not end military unrest in the succeeding years. There is no 
evidence that their implementation in the seventh through ninth 
centuries would have ended all military unrest. 

Military friction tended to occur in certain areas and not in others. 
There was a certain pattern in the geographic location of military 
unrest over the centuries. Revolts, as has been shown, naturally 
tended to occur most frequently in areas of the strongest troop 
concentrations. Thrace was a major center of military unrest in the 
late fifth and sixth centuries, but continued to be a region of mutinies 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, usually in conjunction 
with the massing of large numbers of troops there for defensive or 
offensive operations. Revolts took place where there were sufficient 
troops to give aspiring conspirators some real chance of effecting 
their goals. Remote areas away from the frontiers and distant from 
principal road arteries were not the sites of many rebellions. These 
rebellions occurred in a strong state, not in one where separatist 
forces predominated. As had been the case in late antiquity, a 
potential for revolt existed whenever troops were temporarily 


38 Cf. for the twentieth century, the cautionary remarks of E. Be’eri, Army Officers 
in Arab Politics and Society, tr. D. Ben-Abba (New York, London 1969, 1970) 
245-252. Example of a typological treatment: E. Luttwak, Coup d’ Etat(New York 
1969). 7 
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massed for some purpose, as the tacticians and strategists tirelessly 
warned. Yet concentration of soldiers did not always lead to mutiny. 

Some features of military unrest remained constant and others 
changed after 843. The connection of expeditionary campaigns with 
military unrest continued in the tenth and eleventh centuries. There 
also, of course, continued to be an eastern frontier and a Balkan or 
northern frontier. However, after the early ninth century resentment 
of Anatolian troops against service in the Balkans ceased to be the 
pretext or cause for mutinies that it had been from the late sixth to 
the early ninth century. Although the eastern frontier ceased to bea 
receding one it continued to be an occasional incubus of unrest. 
Attitudes of local independence from Constantinople or resentment 
against political decisions in Constantinople resulted in conspiracies 
and revolts on behalf of members of powerful local families in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries instead of causing spontaneous 
seditions. The sources do not mention any rebellions by troops from 
the Balkans who were transferred to Asia Minor for campaigning. It 
would have been impractical for the small number of such men to 
have mounted a successful sedition in Asia. It is also possible that the 
modest number of these soldiers from the Balkans facilitated the 
government’s task of attending to and assuaging any of their special 
grievances. 

The Balkans emerged as a region of conflict for many reasons. The 
Asia Minor theme soldiers do not seem to have cared to campaign 
often in the Balkans. They preferred to fight on the eastern frontier. 
Already late in Justinian I’s reign Scholarii had rioted after being 
transferred from Bithynian cities to the vicinity of Heraclea in 
Thrace. Soldiers’ dislike for the harsh climate had been 
unmistakable in the sixth century and at the beginning of the seventh 
century in the mutinies against Emperor Maurice. Here again was 
another long-term continuity in Byzantine military unrest. In 
subsequent years, Asia Minor troops probably disliked service in the 
Balkans because of fears for the security of their homes and families 
in Asia Minor, and also because if they served on the eastern frontier 
it was easier for them to return home and bring back any war booty. 
Military service in the Balkans made them temporarily extremely 
dependent upon the imperial government for all kinds of vital 
services and provisions and controls that they did not encounter in 
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Asia. Most of all, the government could control their ability to cross 
back over the Bosphorus. Anatolian troops were very vulnerable 
indeed to government initiatives and sanctions while they served on 
Balkan campaigns, although paradoxically at the same time they 
could threaten the government more gravely while they served in the 
Balkans. They may have occasionally feared that the government 
would try to resettle them in the Balkans and that Byzantine 
expansion in the Balkans would benefit the government more than 
themselves.*? 

No Byzantine generals acquired great reputations from 
commanding troops in the Balkans in this period, with the possible 
obscure exception of Tiberius III Apsimar. Probably this lack of 
achievement by generals was due to tight government control over 
resources on that frontier out of fear that a powerful general with 
extensive resources might easily turn against Constantinople. There 
is no evidence that Asia Minor troops or officers pressed hard for any 
campaigns of reconquest in the Balkans against the Bulgars, 
although occasionally, as at Versinicia in 813, they urged offensive 
tactics on a particular battlefield. 

It was much easier for an emperor to campaign in person in the 
Balkans than on the eastern frontier, due to the proximity of 
Constantinople to the empire’s frontier. Therefore it is very rare to 
find occasions on which Byzantine emperors from the seventh 
through the mid-ninth centuries ever entrusted large armies to even 
their most reliable commanders. Instead, they usually commandéd 
such forces in person against the Bulgars or Slavs. Perhaps they 
feared possible treachery and ambitions of generals, or perhaps the 
closeness of the northwestern frontier enabled them to afford the 
time to campaign in person. On the other hand, it would have been 
advantageous to an emperor to win such military prestige from a 
victory for himself personally, to avoid allowing any general to 
become so popular or powerful that he might gain a base of support 


39 Dislike for Balkan service; Theoph. A. M. 6301, 6302, 6305 (485, 486, 500 de 
Boor); Theoph. Cont. Chron. 2.18 (67 Bekker). On the potential civil-military 
changes which could have resulted from Byzantine conquests in the Balkans: C. 
Neumann, Die Weltstellung des Byzantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuzztigen 
(Leipzig 1894) 62. 
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for an attempt against the reigning emperor. Perhaps it was for a 
combination of these reasons that emperors tended almost always in 
those years to take the personal command of armies there, while they 
did not do so as frequently on the eastern frontier. One should 
remember that even during the period of imperial absence from 
campaigning, it was the Balkan front in the reigns of Marcian, Zeno, 
and Maurice that caused these emperors to at least reconsider their 
nonparticipation in battle. Marcian did campaign once there, and 
Zeno and Maurice abortively prepared to campaign there. Yet it is 
interesting that, unlike for the eastern frontier, no formal ceremonial 
protocol or procedures are known to exist for emperor’s personal 
campaign in the Balkans: the ta Baoixd tagetd.a of Constantine 
VII Porphyrogenitus referred only to the eastern frontier. 

Asia Minor was far more often the scene of military revolts in the 
Middle Byzantine Period because the largest bodies of soldiers were 
stationed there after the Arab Conquest of most of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Natural geographic barriers within Asia Minor 
probably encouraged revolts in Isauria in the Early Period. Those 
Byzantine themes that bordered on the major imperial road systems 
of Asia Minor and that contained the stations or &mAnxta that 
Constantine VII described in his treatise on emperors’ campaign 
procedures tended to participate more: frequently in rebellions, 
indeed in initiating them, than the more remote Asian themes.*° 
Presumably those themes that were adjacent to the roads would have 
had more opportunity to make more unobtrusive and seemingly 
routine contacts with other themes than those (and _ their 
commanders) located further away from the trunk roads. Moreover, 
given their ability to control roads and hence communications, the 
more strategically situated themes and their commanders were 
better able to move quickly, to begin, spread, and carry to a 
victorious conclusion their initiatives.4! Rebellions, therefore, 
seldom originated in the Bucellarian Theme or even in the powerful 


40 Kaegi, “Patterns” 25. 


41 Roads: W. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London 1899, r.p. 
Amsterdam 1962) 197-221; Gelzer, Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfas- 
sung 109-114; Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles 1971) 30-33; F. Hild, Das byzantinische Strassensystem in 
Kappadokien (Vienna 1977). 
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and prestigious Thracesian Theme (although the Thracesian Theme 
was the scene of the assassination of Bardas Caesar, and Symbatius 
used the Thracesian soldiers to mount an abortive revolt against the 
new Emperor Basil I). The Cibyrrhaeot naval theme lay outside of 
the scope of most land thematic revolts, although it participated in 
several marine conspiracies, both at the end of the seventh century 
and the beginning of the eighth century, and during the reign of Leo 
VI. Naval expeditions to Italy required the concentration of soldiers, 
but, except for the case of the assassination of Constans II in 668, 
they did not prove to be very hazardous for internal security until the 
revolt of George Maniaces in the eleventh century. 

This analysis, which has concentrated upon those army units which 
had their normal station in the provinces and frontier areas, in 
contrast to the Scholae Palatini and tagmata who normally resided at 
or near Constantinople, leads to one major conclusion: the massing, 
the relative strength and weakness of units over the course of years, 
and the situation of the empire which necessitated large-scale 
transfers of soldiers back and forth across the Bosphorus were 
important determinants of the form and location of instances of army 
unrest. Unrest occurred only where troops existed in sufficient 
numbers to cause it or to participate in it. Changes in the long-term 
concentration and stationing of military units not surprisingly 
affected the forms and intensity which military unrest could take 
(apart from the changing grievances and interests of soldiers and 
officers). 

The greatest amount of military unrest only rarely began and took 
place, surprisingly, within the geographic limits of the two largest 
Asian themes, the Anatolic and the Armeniac, let alone out on the 
eastern frontier itself. Important exceptions were the revolts of 
Saborius and his Armeniacs against Constans II, the abortive mutiny 
of Anatolic troops against Constantine IV, the revolt of Leo the 
Syrian and the Anatolics against Theodosius III, and the mutiny of 
the Armeniacs against Irene and her son Constantine VI. On other 
occasions, these units rebelled not while stationed within their own 
borders but while on campaign or maneuvers, thus emphasizing once 
again the role of concentration of soldiers for war as an opportune 
moment for revolts. 

The record of seventh-, eighth- and early ninth-century military 
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unrest has implications for understanding the Byzantine theme 
armies and military districts, and the relationship between the 
themes themselves and military unrest. There never was, of course, 
an ideal theme “‘system’”’ in a perfect homeostatic equilibrium. The 
intensity of thematic military unrest did not vary in any exact 
proportion to the size of Byzantine themes. That is, the large size of 
the original themes of the late seventh century was not in itself a 
cause for their participation in revolts, although, to be sure, a rebel 
commander required a sufficient number of men to dare to attempt a 
rebellion. Moreover, the combination of civil and military powers 
within a theme in the hands of a strategus appears not to have been 
the primary cause for his decision to mount a revolt. 

Seemingly favorable military situations and timing rather than 
gross administrative resources proved to be more decisive in their 
influence upon restive commanders. To the extent that soldiers 
themselves broke into mutiny — a relatively rare occurrence in the 
Middle Byzantine Period, in contrast to the fifth afd sixth centuries 
— again they tended to act when they had massed for some campaign 
or other legitimate purpose (swearing oaths, for example). 
Therefore, the problem of military unrest did not derive exclusively 
from domestic policies or from the course of the internal evolution of 
domestic developments, including institutional and economic 
trends. The incidence of the military unrest outbreaks by field 
armies, even though many soldiers’ grievances derived from internal 
policy decisions and conditions, was inextricably intertwined with 
the dynamic of external military and diplomatic events and with the 
problem of moving and massing troops. The solution of many of 
these external crises and developments often lay beyond the ability 
and decisions of governments at Constantinople. Byzantine military 
unrest sometimes arose not only from soldiers’ and officers’ 
dissatisfaction with the government’s inability or slowness or 
incompetence in warding off foreign invasions or otherwise coping 
with foreign situations but also from the very manner in which 
external exigencies caused the government to mass or to shift troops 
(who might and sometimes did develop grievances against their 
transfer). Such military necessities therefore both caused discontent 
within army units and also enabled the revolt (through the 
concentration of soldiers at strategic crossroads or near 
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Constantinople) to have some real chance of ultimate success. 

Substantial military unrest occurred during the seventh through 
mid-ninth centuries without much relationship to land tenure 
problems except, perhaps, in the reign of Nicephorus I. With or 
without tensions over land, one might have expected military unrest 
to continue when the empire expanded further in the east, drawing 
troops ever further away from Constantinople and thus making it 
more difficult for emperors to campaign in person there. At the same 
time, the growth of Bulgarian complications also might have been 
expected to require massive shifts of Asian troops into Europe and 
with it the creation of conditions that might lead, as in the past, to 
more outbreaks of unrest there. Thus the sheer shifting of so many 
soldiers for various external crises probably would have, as in 
previous instances, created temptations and grievances for soldiers. 
The problems of the later Macedonian emperors are beyond the 
scope of this study, but there is no reason to regard the military 
unrest of the late tenth century (i.e., revolts of Bardas Phocas and of 
Bardas Sclerus) as uniquely associated with the Macedonian 
dynasty’s land tenure policies. Military unrest confronted the 
government long before the land tenure crises of the Macedonian 
dynasty, and many features of internal military crises of the later 
Macedonian dynasty reflected some continuities with the forms of 
earlier outbreaks of unrest. 

To the extent that ‘“‘soldiers’ properties” or otoaTLWTLXG XTHUATA 
served as a foundation for thematic armies’ service prior to the tenth 
century — indubitably a controversial topic beyond the scope of this 
study — they exerted a mixed influence upon internal military 
stability. Presumably the widespread existence of ‘“‘soldiers’ 
properties” would have removed most potential grounds for 
soldiers’ grievances about delinquent or inadequate pay. Indeed, 
such grievances ceased to be so prominent from the late seventh 
through early ninth centuries, in contrast to their importance in the 
late fifth and sixth centuries as well as in the first half of the seventh 
century. On the other hand, soldiers who became tied through 
economics and sentiment to one locality might become extremely 
unhappy about campaigning far from their homes if the government 
attempted to transfer them to meet some distant crisis (yet this had 
already been a problem in the Roman Empire even when the legions 
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possessed no farms; those in favorable climates resented transfer to 
severe climates). Thus there were potential rigidities and problems 
in such a system.*? 

The Iconoclastic Controversy terminated in 843 without the 
imperial government having developed any absolute means of 
compelling military obedience, even though emperors and their 
advisers seem to have familiarized themselves with, experimented 
with, and implemented new techniques to control their armies. 
Probably the previous centuries of experience had provided the 
ninth-century advisers of emperors a good understanding of devices 
by which they could resist the numerically superior Asia Minor 
theme armies in any internal conflict. 

Military unrest was not such a problem at the beginning of the 
second half of the ninth century that palace officials needed to 
devote constant attention to it. Yet the Byzantine experiences 
between 471 and 867 (or 843) did not prepare the government to 
expect and to overcome the new kinds of internal military problems 
that assumed importance in the tenth and eleventh centuries: 
emergence of extremely powerful Domestics of the Schools, the 
sporadic tensions between European and Asian units, revolts of 
leaders whose followers were not blocs of military theme units but 
followers and retainers whom the rebels recruited from their home 
districts and extended families, and, finally, the strains of Asian and 
Balkan territorial acquisitions. 

In a larger perspective, military unrest did not paralyze Byzantine 
defenses permanently on the eastern frontier in the middle of the 
eighth century or during the ninth century, although it seriously 
complicated the empire’s defense in the seventh century and initial 
two decades of the eighth century. A different situation developed in 
the eleventh century, in which internal military unrest and fear of 
such unrest contributed to the state’s inability to present a 
reasonable defense against the Seljuks. Many of the same problems 
that troubled the empire in the fifth century — how to defend the 
Balkans without allowing the soldiers to turn against Constan- 


42 G. Ostrogorsky probably exaggerated their importance: “Die wirtschaftlichen 
und sozialen Entwicklungsgrundlagen des byzantinischen Reiches,” Viertel- 
jahrschrift fiir Sozial - und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 22 (1929) 129-134. 
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tinople, and the dilemma about the advisability of emperors 
campaigning in person — remained challenges. 

Constantine VII’s writings revealed the mid-tenth-century 
tensions between the belief on the one hand that it was essential for 
an emperor to campaign in person and on the other hand that there 
might be military usurpation attempts while the emperor was absent 
from the capital. He found no solution to this dilemma. In a military 
oration he apologized to his soldiers for not campaigning with them 
in person. He promised to accompany them in the future, but he 
never fulfilled this promise. In his section on the procedures for an 
emperor who campaigns in person in the east, which he or other 
scribes appended to his Book of Ceremonies, he cited a prayer that 
departing emperors should recite which included a request for divine 
aid to spare the empire from “‘civil war’’ in his absence. This was an 
official recognition of the problem that lacked any easy solution.*? 

It is not surprising that late in the eleventh century Cecaumenus in 
his Strategicon discussed whether an emperor should leave the 
capital and visit provinces and campaign in person; the issue was still 
moot at the end of the Middle Byzantine Period. He addressed the 
reigning emperor (probably Nicephorus III Botaneiates, although 
Michael VII has recently been suggested), stating that the ‘‘servants”’ 
of the emperor would advise him not to leave the capital for the 
provinces: 


And they will say that if you leave the palace in Byzantium, another 
will become emperor in your stead. I laughed when I thought about 
this. For the man who you leave in the palace and who exercises 
supervision over the foreign peoples and the Romans, at any rate as 
far as he is active and able, will watch and do what is suitable. But I 
shall tell you something else. The Autocrators and Augusti of the 
Romans, however, dealt with the same situation which I am talking to 
you about, that is, not only those who held power in Rome, but also 
those in Byzantium, Constantine the Great, his son Constantius, 
Julian, Jovian, and Theodosius. Being sometimes in the east and 
sometimes in the west, they spent little time in Byzantium. At that 
time all provinces were at peace, and all Europe and Libya and the 


“3 Ahrweiler, “Un discours inédit” 399, cf. 401. Const. VII, De caer. App. to Bk. 1 
(475 Reiske). 
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best part of Asia as far as Euphratesia and the land of Adiabene, 
Armenia and Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt, and the famous land 
of Babylon were tributary to the Romans. From that time on the 
greatest foolishness fell on men, rather like a sickness, and nothing 
good befell the empire of the Romans.*4 


Thus the heirs of the Caesars at the end of the Middle Byzantine 
Period were still receiving contradictory advice on the advisability of 
their personal participation in campaigns. A principal hurdle 
remained the old question of internal security. Cecaumenus 
underscored, long after the military unrest of the fifth through the 
middle of the ninth centuries, the intimate connection between 
traditional military duties of an emperor, inherited from the 
Romans, and the fear that certain responses to external military 
pressures might beget domestic military unrest. To the extent that 
the emperors and their advisers ever found a solution to the 
dilemma, it occurred after the empire had lost its larger territorial 
dimensions that had required campaigning so far from Constan- 
tinople. Cecaumenus, like Constantine VII, looked to the military 
activity of fourth-century Christian emperors as the ideal one. 
Neither interpreter of his empire’s history found the answer to 
problems in the empire’s internal military experiences of the seventh 
through ninth centuries. 


44 Kekaumenos, Strategicon c. 88, ed. by G. G. Litavrin (Moscow 1972) 296-298. 
On the dating: cf. Litavrin’s arguments and the older literature which he cites on pp. 
105-110. General background: P. Lemerle, Cing études sur le XF siécle byzantin 
(Paris 1977) 251-312. A final note: in this book it is inappropriate, however 
tempting, to analyze the astrological texts that discuss the prediction of military 
revolts. The most important texts are those of Theophilus of Edessa, who 
purportedly died at Bagdad in 785, Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum, T. 
11: Codices Hispalienses, ed. C.O. Zuretti, Pars I (Brussels 1932) 253-259. These 
predictions about the possibility of success in revolt and the possible fate of a 
usurper probably derive from Indian and Pahlavi sources; it is impossible to 
determine whether there is any genuine Byzantine material: D. Pingree, ‘“The 
Indian and Pseudo-Indian Passages in Greek and Latin Astronomical and 
Astrological Texts,’’ Viator 7 (1976) 148 and a letter from D. Pingree to me, dated 
25 January 1979. 
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Bithynia, 32, 167, 317 

Black Sea, 64, 249, 253, 264 

Bonakis, general, 124 

Bonosus, 133 

Booty, 104-105, 117, 245 

Bosphorus, 15, 32, 64, 144, 156, 161, 
191, 201, 205-206, 224, 285, 287, 
288, 318, 320 

Boucania, 188 

Bouzes, 56 

Bucellarian Theme, 216, 237, 319 

bucellarii, 50, 56 

Bulgaria, 170, 256, 271, 290 

Bulgar Khan, 211 

Bulgars, Bulgarians, 89,90, 92,94, 138, 
167, 168, 185, 189, 198-200, 208, 
211-213, 216, 235, 240, 247-249, 
256, 264, 285-287, 296, 299, 318, 
322 

Bury, J.B., 197 

Byzacena, 298 

‘Byzantine’, 2, 3 

Caesar, 62, 67, 216, 270-271, 278, 288, 
314, 320 

Caesarea, Cappadocia, 145-146, 172 

Caesarea Maritima (Palestine), 149 

Caetani, L., 150 

Caliphate, 167, 240, 263, 267, 276-277, 
280, 288, 296, 302 

Calliopius, Augustal prefect of Egypt, 
80 

Cappadocia, 106, 145, 147, 157, 172, 
182, 219, 234, 280-281 

Cappadocian Theme, 281, 312 

Cappadocians, 249, 261, 302 n. 14 

Carabisiani, 206, 227-228 

Caria, 101 

Carthage, 48-49, 189, 299 

Cassius Dio, 12, 306, 311-312 

Catholics, 30, 81 

Cecaumenus, 307, 324-325 

Cellas Veteres, ad, 48 

Chalce Gate, 221 n. 36 

Chalcedon, Council, 74, 77, 81, 82, 162, 
184, 187, 222 

Chalcedonian doctrine, 195 


Chalcedonianism, 86, 185, 205 

Chalcedonians, 30, 83, 84, 140 

Chaldaea, 103 

Charsianon Theme, 235, 236, 280-283, 
312 

Chartularius, 211 

Chartularius of sacellion, 309 

Cherson, 189-190, 216 

Chosroes I, 22, 65-66 

Chosroes II, 72, 73, 101, 103, 140-141, 
144-145, 296 

Christ, 195 

Christological Controversy, 20, 73-74, 
82-83, 125-126, 162, 185, 265, 303 

Christology, 73-74, 76-77, 81, 83, 159, 
195, 205, 222-223 

Christophilopoulou, A., 7 

Chronicle of Seert, 158 

Chronicon Paschale, 144 

Chronological limits, 5-6 

Chrysocheir, 281, 283 

Chrysopolis, 194, 246, 248 

Cibyrrhaeots (Theme), 189, 198, 201, 
204, 228, 251, 320 

Cicero, 133 

Cius, 99 

Civil and military powers, 201-203, 321 

“Civilian party”, 275 

Civil-military relations, 2-3, 10-11 

cleisura, 283 

cleisurarch, 188 

coemptio, 91-92 

Coinage, military symbols, 18 

Colbert, 1 

Comentiolus, general of Maurice, 108- 
112, 115, 123, 126 

Comentiolus, brother of Phocas, 139, 
141-147, 151, 154, 298 

comes, 128 

Comes Excubitorum, 17, 33, 123; see 
also Count of the Excubitors 

Comes Foederatorum, 17 

Comes Obsequil, 166; see Count of the 
Obsequium, Count of the Opsicion 

Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, 56-57, 
123 
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Concentration or massing of troops, 
39-40, 128-130, 202-203, 227-228, 
238, 294-297, 300, 314-317, 320, 
321 

Conon, 51 

Consistory, 59, 63 

Conspiracy, 4, 299 

Constans, I,°16 

Constans II, 126, 156-158, 160-169, 
171-173, 178-180, 182-184, 187, 
199, 201, 204, 222, 280, 320 

Constantina, 70 

Constantine I, 14, 16, 19, 21, 28, 120, 
143, 324 

Constantine III, 154-155 

Constantine IV, 166-169, 180, 183, 
186-188, 195, 204-205, 207-209, 
265, 320 ~ 

Constantine V, 185, 212-217, 222-226, 
236-239, 241-242, 249, 254, 264, 
266-267, 278, 288 

Constantine VI, 209, 216, 217, 218, 
224-225, 235, 239-243, 255, 265, 
320 

Constantine VII, 11, 18, 34 n. 45, 177, 
254 n. 41, 272-273, 282, 301, 306 n. 
22, 308, 313, 314, 319, 324-325 

Constantine, spathar of the Vicarius and 
Domestic of the Excubitors, 217 

Constantinus, dux of Theodosiopolis, 
65 

Constantius IT, 15-16, 21, 324 

Constantinople, 3, 10, 15-26, 28-29, 
32, 38-42, 47, 52, 56, 62, 64, 71, 
78-79, 81-90, 98-102, 104-105, 
111, 113-117, 120-127, 134, 137- 
144, 147-148, 152, 155, 157-158, 
160, 163-167, 170, 180, 182, 184, 
189, 190-198, 201-209, 213, 215, 
219-225, 239-242, 247-253, 261, 
263, 268, 270, 278-280, 291-294, 
299; 302, 306, 309-310, 313-318, 
321-322, 325 

Constantinopolitans, 25, 157, 213 

Consultation, army’s 
172-173 
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desire for, 


Conventus, 59 

Corippus, 45 

Corruption, 51,-100, 300-301 

Cotyaeum, 99 

Council of 786, 223-224 

Count of the Excubitors, 33, 57, 67, 
145, 157 

Count of the Foederati, 59, 81, 92 

Count of the Obsequium, 155, 165-166, 
183; see Comes Obsequii 

Count of the Opsician Theme or 
Opsicion, 176, 182, 190, 212, 214, 
237, 267, 276 

Count of the Scholae, 99 

Count of the Tent, 246 

Count of the Walls, 212 

Crete, 189, 279 

Crimea, 188-190, 216 

Ctesiphon, 134 

cubicularius, 16 

curator, 59 

curopalates, 45, 211 

Cyclades Islands, 101, 213 

Cyprus, 101, 156, 187 

Cyrenaica, 43, 158, 298 

Cyrrhus, 78, 82 

Cyzicus, 99 

Dagalaifus, 80 

Damascus, 135, 150, 160, 225 

Damatry, 190 

Daniel the Stylite, St., 79-80 

Danube, 95-96, 100, 106, 110-112, 
116-117, 259 

Danubian frontier, 89, 91, 94, 96-97, 
99, 101, 112-113, 115, 122-123, 
141 

Dara, 64-66, 86 

Dardanelles, 32, 192 

David, Count of the Opsician Theme, 
237 

David, general of Heraclius, 150, 152, 
157 

David, son of Heraclius, 154, 156-157 

David, St., 265 

Dazimon, 252 

De caerimoniis of Constantine VII, 177, 


313, 324 

Demetrius, St., 207 

Desertion, 35 

Develtus, 249 

Diehl, C., 1 

Diodorus, 82 

Dioscurus IJ, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
80 

Diplomacy, 31 

Discipline, 51, 127-128, 186 

discussor, 51 

Diyarbekir, 67 

Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati, 306 

Domenio, 81 

Domentinus, general, 155-156 

Domentzia, daughter of Phocas, 123, 
145 

Domentziolus, brother of Phocas, 142 

Domentziolus, nephew of Phocas, 
141-142 

Domestic of the Schools, 218, 239, 244, 
247, 252, 256, 271, 287-290, 323 

domesticus, 17, 217 

Dorotheus, Count, 78 

Dorylaeum, 99, 237 

Dorystolon, 104 

Drizipera, 108 

drungarius, 189 

Drungarius of the Dodecanese, 217 

Drungarius of the Watch, 252, 313-314 

Du Cange, C., 1 

Ducas family, 308 

dux, 43, 65, 69; dux Palestinae, 83 

Dvin, 161, 162 

Early Byzantine Period, 6 

Easter, 47, 48,70 

‘‘Eastern Roman’’, 3 

Ecloga, 105 n. 42, 221, n. 35, 245 

Edessa, 64, 65, 70, 86, 140, 143, 147, 
302 

Edict 13, 101, 111-113, 116 

Egypt, 19, 29, 36, 77, 80, 87, 84, 111, 
124, 133, 134, 158, 159, 183, 
196-197, 205, 298, 325 

Egyptians, 159, 266 

Elpidius, 123 


Emperor, absence from battlefield, 
20-25 

Ephesus, Second Council, 77 

Epinicus, 28 

Erzerum, 65 

Esprit de corps, 200-201, 229-231, 233, 
235, 248, 282-284 

Eugenius, 16 

Eulogius, 36 

Eunuchs, 46, 52-53 

Euphemia, 42 

Euphrates, 64-65 

Euphratesia, 324 

European units, 200 

Eutropius, 16 

Eutyches, 81 

Eutychians, 77 

Eutychius, 135, 150 

Evagrius Scholasticus, 14, 68-70, 132 

Evangelus, 81 

Exarch, 111, 123 

Exarch (Africa), 159-160, 183, 298 

Exarch (Ravenna), 134, 163 

Excerpta de insidiis of Constantine VII, 
11, 308 

Excubitors, 10, 27, 33, 157, 164, 198, 
204, 217-218, 239-240, 242 

Exemplar of Justinian II, 187 

Expansionism, policy of military, 54-55, 
288-291 

Factions, 113-114, 189 

Fifth Ecumenical Council, 184 

Financial motives, 34-37, 43-44, 49-51, 
56, 67-70, 90-92, 98, 113-115, 
133-136, 177-180, 238-249, 
261-262 

Finer, S.E., 4 

Fl. Ardaburius Aspar, 26; see Aspar 

Fl. Rufinus, 16 

Fl. Zeno, 19, 26 

foederati, 44, 83; tagma of Foideratoi 
239, 251, 257 

Franks 240 

Futuh al-Sham, 150 


Gaianists, 83, 84 
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Gaianus, 83 

Gainas, 19, 25 

Galatia, 32 

Galatian peasants, 28 

Gebemer, 83 

Geiseric, 75 

Gennadius, Bp. of Constantinople, 78 

Geoponica, 272 

George Buraphus, 191, 211-212 

George Magister, 160-161, 165, 199 

George Maniaces, 320 

George Monachus, 265 

George of Pisidia, 23 n.23, 131, 133 

Germanic soldiers, 7, 25, 55 n. 58, 74, 
80, 181 

Germanus, cousin of Justinian I, 48-50, 
57, 60, 62, 66, 96, 98 

Germanus, dux of Phoenicia, 69 

Germanus, father-in-law of Maurice, 
114 

Germanus, nephew of Justin I, 94 

Germanus, Patriarch, 194 

Getae, 266 

Gifts, 129, 242, 301-302 

Gontharis, 49, 61 n. 74 

Gothograeci, 193, 199 

Goths, 27, 29, 37, 89, 193; Goths, 
soldiers, 25, 29-30, 65, 79-80, 83, 
85, 94 

Gratian, 16 

Greek soldiers, 162, 164, 180-183 

Gregory, exarch of Africa, 159-160, 
183, 298 

Gregory, logothete of the Drome, 217 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 36 

Gregory, Patriarch of Antioch, 70 

Gregory I, Pope, 121 

Gregory II, Pope, 183 

Gregory, son of Mousoulacius, 244 

Gubazes, 57-59, 71 

Hadrianople, Bithynia, 167 

Halperin, M., 297 

Harun al-Rashid, 255 

Hebdomon, 114 

Hebrus River, 95 

Helias, spathar, 190 
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Helladic Theme, 213, 227 

Hellas, 96 n. 26 

Heraclea (Thrace), 99, 317 

Heraclian dynasty, 170, 188, 197, 198, 
208, 255 

Heraclius the Elder, 68, 123-124 

Heraclius, emperor, 20, 102, 118, 122, 
124-127, 131-135, 138-156, 165, 
170-173, 175, 178-179, 182, 197- 
198, 201, 204, 206-209, 280, 298 

Heraclius, brother of Constantine IV, 
167 

Heraclius, son of Apsimar, 189 

Heraclonas (Constantine Heraclius), 
152, 154-157, 171, 178, 182, 198, 
201, 206, 234, 280, 302 n. 14 

Herodian, 306 

Herodianus, 142 

Hicanati, 257 

Hierapolis, 302 

Hippodrome, 113, 123 

Homoousion, 79 

Honor, 304-305 

Honorius, 22 

Huns, 89, 92, 100; soldiers 30, 55 n. 58, 
74, 81, 89, 266 

Huntington, S., 296 

Hypatius, nephew of Anastasius 1, 
81-82, 92 

hypostrategus, 67 

Iberia 188; Iberians,; 266 

Ibn Khordadbeh, 276-277 

Iconium, 222 

Iconoclasm, Iconoclastic Controversy, 
5, 74, 197, 220-243, 264-265, 
267-271, 303, 323 

Illus, 19, 28-30, 33, 75, 80, 94, 298 

Illyrian soldiers, 51, 98 

Illyricum, 95-98 

Indiscipline, 35, 135, 181; see discipline 

Irene, 217, 218-220, 223-226, 240- 
244, 249, 254-255, 260-261, 264, 
280, 320 

Isauria, 28-32, 80, 184, 319 

Isaurian or Syrian dynasty, 209, 220, 
226, 243, 255, 264, 259, 314 


Isaurian guards, 27 

Isaurians, 26, 28-30, 140, 147, 290 

Isoes, Count of the Opsicion, 212 

Iso’yahb of Arzoun, 87 n. 76 

Ister (Danube), 112 

Italy, 46-47, 50-55, 64, 89-90, 96-99, 
137, 163-164, 166, 178-179, 181, 
185, 201, 309, 320; Byzantine Italy 
10 

Jacob of Edessa, 82 

Jerusalem, 78, 81, 149 

Jews, 83 

Joannicius, St., 223, 240 

John of Antioch, 108 

John, assassin of Gubazes, 58-59 

John the Cappadocian, 42, 47 

John of Damascus, St., 135 

John of Ephesus, 105-106 

John, exarch of Ravenna, 134 

John ‘‘the Glutton’’, 56 

John Hexaboulios, 250 

John, infantryman at Dara, 65 

John Lydus, 21 

John Mystacon, 67 

John, nephew of Vitalian, 52, 53, 97 

John of Nikiu, 121, 135, 155, 157-159, 
164 

John III, Patriarch of Alexandria, 80 

John V, Pope, 187 

John the Scyth, 30 

John Talaia, 29, 80 

John, son of Sisiniolus, 49 

John the Vandal, 90 

Jones, A.H.M., 54, 55 

Jordanes, 79 

Joseph Genesius, 262, 265-266, 281, 
283 

Joshua the Stylite, 65 

Jovian, 15, 16, 21, 324 

Julian, 14-16, 21, 36, 143, 303, 324 

Julianists, 83 

Julius, general, 80 

Justin I, 17, 33-34, 60-62, 82-83, 
93-94, 100, 184, 222 

Justin II, 17, 45, 62, 66, 96, 103 ~ 

Justin, son of Germanus, 57 


Justinian I, 7, 21, 41-47, 49, 52-54, 
56-63, 65-66, 82-84, 93-101, 111, 
113, 115-116, 118, 131, 181, 184, 
202, 222, 317 

Justinian I, relatives of, 60-61 

Justinian II, 167-168, 186-190, 191, 
199, 201, 205 

Justinianus, son of Germanus, 60-62, 
66-67, 96 

Justin, son of Germanus, 57, 60-61, 96 

Justinus, Patrician of the Armenians, 
142 

Juvenalis, 78 

Kabeiroi, 266 

Kapnikon tax, 262 

Katakylas, 266-267 

Khurramite Persians, 253-254, 270, 
312 

Kitab al-Masalik wa’] Mamalik, 27 

Kouver, 193 n. 25 

Krum, Khan, 248, 255, 286 

Kurs, 67 

Lankinus, 214 

Law, Roman military, 71, 128-129 

Lazi, 57, 58, 266 

Lecapenid family, 308 

Legion, Roman, 11-12, 24, 232 

Leo I, Emperor, 16-17, 24, 26-28,32- 
34, 36-37, 40, 75, 78-79, 90, 94, 100 

Leo II, 171 

Leo III, 105 n. 42, 192-198, 207, 
209-211, 213-214, 217, 221, 224- 
225, 228-230, 235-236, 238-239, 
245, 261, 264, 267, 278, 302, 320 

Leo IV, 209, 216, 243 

Leo V, the Armenian 246, 250-251, 
255, 260-263, 265, 267 

Leo VI, 105 n. 42, 240, 271-273, 276, 
282, 291, 301, 304-305, 307, 309 n. 
27, 312, 320 

Leo, brother of eunuch Aetius, 219, 244 

Leo Grammaticus, 111 

Leo Phocas, 287 

Leo, strategus of Anatolics (680), 168 

Leontius, Prefect of the City, 145 n. 12 

Leontius, rebel against Zeno, 28, 30, 
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80, 94 

Leontius, strategus of Anatolic Theme, 
188, 201; Leontius, emperor, 203- 
204, 299 

Liber Pontificalis, 164 

Libya, 324 

Limes Palestinae, 64, 134, 149 

Limitanei, 178 

Logothete of the Drome, 217, 252, 270, 
275 

Logothete tou genikou, 244 

Longinus, 28, 30 

Louis the Pious, 253, 261 

Loyalty oaths, military, 129, 186, 217, 
287, 312-313 

Lucius, 25 

Lycaonia, 257 

Macedonia, 219 

Macedonia, Theme, 250, 269 

Macedonian dynasty, 269, 274, 289, 
291, 322 

Macedonius, Patriarch, 81 

Macrobius, Bp. of Seleucia, 184 

Maecenas, 181 

Magister Militum, 6, 8, 16, 20, 23, 
27-29, 32-34, 37, 60, 62, 78-80, 
203, 229 

Magister Militum per Africam, 48, 49 

Magister Militum per Armeniam, 67, 
176, 234 

Magister Militum per Illyricum, 20, 33, 
97 

Magister Militum per Orientem, 20, 
25-26, 28, 30, 33, 36, 64-68, 72, 79, 
81-82, 164, 176, 234 

Magister Militum per Thracias, 20, 26, 
28, 89, 92-94, 100, 110 

Magister Militum Praesentalis, 5, 16, 
25, 28, 32-33, 57, 81-82, 89, 90, 93, 
97-98, 187 n. 2 

Magister Officiorum, 28, 99, 211 

Magnentius, 16 

Magnus Maximus, 16 

maioumadas, 248 

Malagina, 246 

Malchus, 36-39 
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Manichaeans, 76, 83 

Mansur, 135 

Manuel, uncle of Theodora, wife of 
Theophilus, 252, 273, 289 

Marcellinus Comes, 81 

Marcellus, 57 

Marcellus, banker, 59 

Marcellus, St., 79 

Marcian, Emperor, 16, 20, 77, 78, 90, 
184, 222, 319 

Marcian, Magister Militum per Orien- 
tem, 66-67 

Marcian, Magister Militum Praesen- 
talis, 28 

Marcian, relative of Justinian I, 60 

Marcian, usurper, 19, 28 

Marcus Aurelius, 21 

Mardaites, 10 

Mardes (Mardin, Turkey), 64, 86 

Marmara, Sea, 64 

Martin, pope, 164 

Martina, 152, 154-157, 206, 234, 302 n. 
14 

Martinianus, Magister Militum, 37-38 

Martinus, 56-59 

Martyrius, 79 

Marvazi, al-, 276-277 

Maslama, 193, 210 

Maurice, Emperor, 7, 14, 17, 34, 40, 43, 
54, 67-73, 90, 101-104, 107-118, 
120-121, 132, 138, 140, 143-144, 
172, 259, 291, 307, 317, 319 

Mauros, conspiracy, 193 n. 25, 207 

Maurus, patrician, 189-190 

Maximinus, Magister Méilitum per 
Orientem?, 25, 29 

Maximus, bodyguard, 49 

Maximus the Confessor, 164, 183 

Medes, 266 

Medism, 58 

Mediterranean, 46, 52, 87, 95, 103, 
118, 319 

Melitene, 22 

Menander Protector, 45-46, 66 

Mercenaries, 62, 181 

Mesembria, 168, 249 


Mesopotamia, 43, 64, 86, 88, 152, 176 

Michael I, 240, 242, 248-250, 261 

Michael II, 235, 240, 246, 251-252, 
261-262, 266-267, 273-274, 314 

Michael III, 270, 271, 274, 275, 
277-279, 314 

Michael VII, 324 

Michael Lachanodracon, 278 

Michael the Syrian, 106, 150, 163-165 

Middle Byzantine Period, 6, 118-119, 
172-173, 274, 304-305, 321, 325 

Militarization, 19 

Military history, 2 

‘Military Party’, 230, 275 

Military praetorian prefects, 43, 
310-311 

Military unrest, the problem, 4-12 

Mixing units, 311-312 

Mizizius (Mleh), 165-166, 182-183 

Modrine, 215 

Moesia, 101, 113 n. 76, 168; Moesia, 
Lower 92 

moirai, 129 

Monokarton, 64, 68, 71, 86-87, 104- 
105, 123, 140, 143 

Monophysism, 76, 83, 86-87, 92, 184; 
-Monophysite soldiers, 73-76, 82-83; 
Monophysites, 17, 73, 86, 140, 159, 

| 222, 265 

Monostrategus, 189, 246; Mono- 
strategus of Macedonia, 219; Mono- 
strategus of Thrace, 219 

Monotheletism, 125, 164, 183-185, 
195, 222 

Moors, 49 

Movement 
320-322 

Mu’awiya, 160, 167, 173 

Muslims, 158 

Mu’tasim, al-, 253, 271, 277 

Mutinies, 34-35, 37, 40-41, 44-45, 47, 
49, 54-55, 61, 87-91, 119, 129, 185, 
254, 291 

Mutiny of 588-589, 68-72 

Myron, Logothete of Drome, 252 

Naissus, 96 


of Troops, 294, 315, 


Narses, 46, 50, 52-53 

Narses, general in seventh century, 124, 
138-141, 143, 201, 261, 302 

Nasr (Theophobus), 253 

Navy, 10, 124, 207 

Nestorius, 81, 82 

Nicaea, 192, 221 n. 36 

Nicephorus I, 240, 242, 244-248, 251, 
256-257, 259-261, 303-304, 312, 
322 

Nicephoruy III Botaneiates, 324, 

Nicephorus, Caesar and brother of Leo 
IV, 216-217 

Nicephorus, Patriarch and _ historian, 
146, 189, 220, 230, 264, 306 

Nicephorus, son of Artavasdus, 214 

Nicetas Anthrax, 212 

Nicetas, cousin of Heraclius, 124, 133, 
134, 147, 201 

Nicetas, Domestic of Schools, 244 

Nicetas, patricius and Domestic of the 
Schools, 218 

Nicetas, son of Artavasdus, 214, 215 

Nicetas Xylinites, 211 

Nicomedia, 99, 194, 215, 246 

Nika sedition, 41-42 

Nisibis, 66 

North Africa, 46, 47 

Notitia Dignitatum, 8 

numeri, 76 

Numidia, 183 

Obsequium, 134, 155, 164, 165, 166, 
173, 175, 183-184, 187 n. 2; see 
Opsician Theme 

Olbianus, 266, 

Olympius, exarch, 163 

Olympius, Praetorian prefect, 145 n. 12 

Omortag, Khan, 263, 286 

Opsician Theme (the Opsicion, see 
Obsequium), 175-176, 182, 190, 
191, 192, 198-201, 204, 211-212, 
214-216, 219, 223, 227, 231, 236, 
238, 239, 249, 262, 266-267, 278, 
285 

Optimate Theme, 216, 237 

optiones, 177 
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Oratory, military, 129, 133 

Orientales (see Anatolic Theme), 164, 
176, 178 

Orthodox soldiers, 76 

Osroene, 43, 64, 86, 88, 140, 152 

Ostrogoths, 37, 47, 51-53, 90, 96-97 

Ostrys, 27 

Pagans, 30, 83 

Palace, imperial, 17, 313-314, 324 

Palestine, 78, 83, 148-149, 151-152, 
154, 159, n. 18, 176, 196-197, 298, 
325 

Pamprepius, 80, 94 

Patriarch, Alexandria, 83 

Patriarch, Constantinople, 104, 134 

patricius, 141, 188, 212, 218, 244, 247 

Patricius, son of Aspar, 26-27, 29, 93n. 

Patricius, Magister Militum Praesen- 
talis, 81 

Paul, chartularius, 211 

Paul the Tabennesiot, 84 

Paulicians, 235, 281-283 

Peratic themes, 219, 224, 245, 248 

Persarmenia, 67 

Persia, 36, 46, 65, 72, 88, 140, 144 

Persian frontier, 54, 95-96; see Persia, 
Persians 

Persian invasion, 43 

Persian provinces, 64 

Persians, 57-58, 65, 67-68, 70, 98, 103, 


134, 138-139, 142, 144-146, 154, . 


175, 207 

Peter, brother of Maurice, 106-107, 
110, 115, 117-118 

Peter the Fuller, 79 

Peter, Magister Militum Vacans, 56 

Peter, Magister Officiorum, 99 

Peter, Patricius (802), 244 

Petronas, Drungarius of the Watch, 
252; Petronas, 254, 267, 271, 278, 

. 288 

Philagrius, treasurer, 155-157 

Philiades, 135 

Philippicus, general, 67-71, 118, 123, 
142, 147 | 

Philippicus Bardanes, 184, 189-191, 
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198-201, 203, 205-206, 212, 213 
Phillip, commander of Obsequium, 184 
Philoxenus of Mabbug, 80 
Phocas, 7, 14, 101, 110-111, 114-115, 

119-125, 131-133, 137-144, 154, 

169, 171-172, 185, 199, 201, 206, 

298, 302; Phocas family 308 
Phoenicia, 69, 325 
Phoenix, battle, 163 
Phrygia, 32 
Pisidia, 257 
Plutarch, 12, 306 
Pontus, 103 
Pouzenes, fortress, 215 
Praejecta, 57 
Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi, 16-17 
Praesental units, 64, 164, 175, 182 
Praetorian Prefect, 16, 42, 43, 47, 


56-57, 123, 177, 310; military 
praetorian prefects, 43, 177; 
309-311 


Praetorian Prefecture, Africa, 49 

Praetor Justinianus Thraciae, 95 

Prefect of Egypt, 29 

Prefects of Themes, 202, 310 

Principate, Roman, 34, 306 

Priscus, 68-69, 71, 104-107, 112, 123, 
125, 139, 145-147, 169, 204, 280 

Proconsuls of Themes, 202 

Procopius, brother of usurper Marcian 
(fifth century), 90 

Procopius of Caesarea, 41-42, 45, 50, 
52-54, 56, 63, 95-99, 132 

Procopius, official of Constans II, 160 

Procopius, usurper, 15, 19, 21 

procurator, 70, 71 

Prostration (proskynesis), 313 

Proterius of Alexandria, 77 n. 43 

Protoasecritis, 191 

protonotarius of a theme, 309-311 

protopatricius, 190 

protoscrinius, 247 

protostrator, 191 

Prusa, 99, 241 

Pseudo-Wagidi, 150 

Ptolemais, 21 


Pyrrhus, Patriarch, 156-157 

Quaestor, 244 

Ravenna, 53, 134, 163, 183 

recauta, 44 

Recruitment, 176, 181 

Religious motives, 303-304 

Republic, Roman, 11, 34, 306 

Rhodes, 192 

Rivalry, European and Asian themes, 
200, 281, 284-288, 323 

Rivalry of generals, 31, 53-54, 71 

Rivalry of themes, 231-235, 268, 
280-285 

Roman Empire, 11; legionaries of, 11, 
24 

Romano-Byzantine, definition, 3 

Rome, 46, 51, 164 

Romulus Augustulus, 37 

Rufus, protostrator, 191 

Rusticus, 50-59 


Sabbatius, 188 

Saborius, 166-167, 182, 201, 234, 261, 
302, 320 

Sacellarius, 150 

sacellion, 309 

sacra, 211 

Sardica, 96, 247, 257, 259, 304 

Sardis, 215 

Sassanians, 170; see Persians 

Scholae, 10, 64, 99, 198, 204, 239, 320 

Scholares, 16, 33, 81, 134, 218, 242, 
317 

Scythia, 92, 101, 113 n. 76 

Scythian troops, 30 

Sebeos, 158, 161-162, 164, 166, 182 

Second Iconoclastic Period, 270-271 

Securisca, 110, 113 

Sedition, concept, 4 

Seleucia, Isauria, 184 

Seljuks, 323 

Senate, 17-18, 57-59, 63, 146, 194, 216 

Sergius, nephew of Solomon, 49 

Sergius, Patriarch, 146 

Sergius, strategus of Sicily, 211, 212 

Seventh Ecumenical Council, 196, 241 


Severus of Antioch, 81, 82 

Shenute of Atripe, 36 

Sicily, 48, 52, 163, 164, 166, 183, 211, 
227 

silentium et conventus, 59 

Silistria, 104 

Sinope, 190, 253 

Sisinnacius, strategus of Thracesian 
Theme, 214, 215 

Sisinnius, brother of Nicetas, Domestic 
of the Schools, 244 

Sisinnius, nephew of Leo III, 278 

Sisinnius Rhendaces, 212 

Sixth Ecumenical Council, 184, 187, 
195-196, 205, 265 

Size of themes, 236-240 

Slavs, 95, 97, 102-103, 119, 126, 168, 
180, 187, 198, 199, 205, 207, 256, 
258, 285, 298, 318; Slavs, their 
Sclavinias 257; Slavs, ‘“‘Sklaveno1’’, 
95-97 | 

Small primary groups, 305 

Smbat, 188 

Smbat Bagratuni, 103, 161 

“Soldier-emperors”, 18, 23, 126, 148 

Soldiers’ law, 307 

Soldiers’ properties, 174, 178, 182, 
301-302, 322-323 

Solomon, 48, 52 

Sophia, St. 134, 156-157 

Sozomen, 15, 22, 76 n. 42 

Spatharius, 190, 216-217 

Stauracius, eunuch, 218-220, 242-243 

Stephan the Younger, St., 194, 223 

Stilas, 79 

Stotzas, 45, 48, 49, 62 

Strategicon of Maurice, 112-113, 127- 
130, 136, 291, 307 

Strategos autocrator, 42, 57, 67 

Strategus, 176, 181, 202, 214, 218, 
231-233, 235, 275, 321; strategus of 
Sicily, 211 

Stratiotika Ktemata, 174, 178 

Strators, 216 

Strymon River, 247, 257 

Sulayman, 193, 194, 210 
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Symbatius, 275, 278, 279, 302 n. 14, 
314, 320 

Symeon Magister, 287 

Symeon, Stylites, St., the Elder, 78 

Synesius, Bp. of Ptolemais, 21 

Synopsis Chronice of Sathas, 245 

Syracuse, 163, 165, 211 

Syria 19, 64, 82, 124, 144, 149, 150, 
151, 154, 158, 172, 176, 178, 196, 
197, 205, 234, 251, 298, 325 

Tacitus, 12, 306 

Tactica, 291, 300 

Tactica of Leo VI, 240, 272-273, 276, 
282, 291, 301, 305, 307, | 

Tagmata, imperial 10, 186, 216, 
224-225, 241-242, 247, 249, 260, 
263-265, 268, 276, 320 

Tarasicodissa, 26-27; see Zeno 

Tarsus, 70 

Taurus, 144, 207, 280 

Tephrice, 235, 283 

Tervel, 199, 211 

Thematic soldiers, 179-180 

Themes, 6-7, 11, 164, 174-182, 186, 
201, 228-231, 274, 311; subdivision 
of, 228, 238-239, 278, 311, 316; 
theme ‘‘system’’, 203, 316 

Themistius, 15 

Theocritus, 17 

Theoctistus, 270 

Theoctistus, Protosecretis, 212 

Theoctistus, Quaestor, 244 

Theodora, Empress and wife of Justi- 
nian I, 42 n. 5, 56-57, 61 

Theodora, Empress and wife of 
Theophilus, 252, 270-271, 288 

Theodore, brother of Heraclius, 152 

Theodore the Cappadocian, 49 

Theodore, general, 68 

Theodore, general in Egypt, 156 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 82 

Theodore Myaces, 211 n. 6, 212 

Theodore, nephew of Heraclius, 
151-152 

Theodore, praetorian Prefect, 123 

Theodore, Prefect of Cappadocia, 172 
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Theodore Rstunis, 162 

Theodore, the Sacellarius, 150 

Theodore, son of Peter, 99 

Theodore, strategus of Thrace, 191 

Theodore the Studite, 265 

Theodore, subordinate of Philippicus, 
67-68 

Theodore, subordinate of Valentinus, 
158 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 78, 82 

Theodoric Amal, 37-38, 90 

Theodoric Strabo, 27 

Theodosian dynasty, 6, 65 

Theodosius I, 20, 21, 28, 175, 324 

Theodosius II, 6, 15, 22, 25, 76, 171 

Theodosius III, 192-194, 203, 206, 210, 
235, 320 

Theodosius, brother of Constans II, 
161, 163, 164 

Theodosius of Palestine, St., 78 

Theodosius, Patriarch of Alexandria, 84 

Theodosius Salibares, 247 

Theodosius, son of Calliopius, 80 

Theodosius, son of Maurice, 104, 114, 
140 

Theophanes Byzantius, 66 

Theophanes Confessor, probable au- 
thor of Chronographia, 78, 108, 
151, 157, 189, 191, 193 n. 25, 210, 
213-214, 219-220, 223, 230, 243, 
246, 247, 248, 250, 257-259, 306 

Theophanes Continuatus, 245, 250, 
261, 282-283 

Theophilus, 251-254, 263, 267, 270, 
276, 312, 314 

Theophobus, 253-254, 270, 273 

Theophylact Simocatta, 68-70, 73, 102, 
106, 109, 111, 131-133, 306 

Theophylact, son of Rhangabe, 217 

Thessalonica, 193, 207, 211-212 

Thomas the Slav, 226, 243, 246, 
251-255, 261-262, 265-266, 270, 
273, 279, 298, 302 

Thrace, 20, 29, 36-38, 81, 89-101, 
103-104, 107-109, 112, 115, 119, 
121, 137-138, 155-156, 161, 164, 


191, 198-199, 208, 211, 213, 219, 
235, 240, 249, 251, 285, 285, 287, 
317: 

Thrace, army of, 200; Thrace, strategus, 
191; Thrace, theme, 227 

Thracesians, 164, 165, 166, 190 

Thracesian Theme 176, 214-215, 227- 
229, 238, 249, 275, 278-279, 320 

Thracian horsemen, 97 

Thracian soldiers, 98, 122, 156, 163, 
165, 173 

Thracian Theme, 176, 191, 237-238 

Thraustila, 28 

Tiberius II, 17, 34, 62, 66-67, 72-73, 
85, 96-97, 103, 116, 181 

Tiberius III Apsimar, 189, 202, 206- 
207, 298, 318. 

Tiberius, brother of Constantine IV, 
167 

Tiberius (David, son of Heraclius), 156 

Tiberius, imperial pretender (Basil 
Onamagulus),211 

Timothy Aelurus, 78-79 

Titus, general, 151 

Totila, 51, 296 

Trajan, 21 

Transfers of 
Movement 

Tribigild, 19, 25 

Tribune, 128 

Trinitarian Controversy, 20, 75 

“Twenty Years of Anarchy”, 7, 195, 
197-198, 202, 209 

Typos of Constans II, 160, 183 


troops, 257-259;see 


Umayyad Caliphate, 225, 302 

Unit jealousies, 24, 200-201 

Vahan, 149-152, 201, 298 

Vakhtang, 215 

Valens, 14-16, 19, 21 

Valentinian I, 15-16 

Valentianian II, 16 

Valentinianus, patrician, 157 

Valentinus, general, 155-159, 166, 17], 
173-174, 182, 204, 207 

Vandals, 24 n. 26, 27, 34, 46, 47, 83, 
266 

Vegetius, 38-39, 130-131 

Verina, 36, 79, 94 

Versinicia, 226, 249-250, 260, 276, 318 

Vicari, 43, 95 

Vita Basilii, 273 

Vitalian, 6, 33, 41, 62, 75, 81-82, 86, 
90, 92-93, 97, 100 

Vitalius, 51, 97 

Watch, the, 241 

Western Roman Empire, 19 

Witigis, 47 n. 16 

Xanalatos, D., 6 

Yantra, 108 

Yarmuk, 135, 149-152, 298 | 

Zachariah of Mitylene, 179 n. 61 

Zaldaba, 92 

Zeno, 16, 19, 23, 26, 27-33, 37-40, 75, 
79, 90, 94, 144, 298, 319; see 
Aarasicodissa 

Zichs, 266 

Zonaras, 164 

Zosimus, 14 
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é&xoopia, 4, 105, 113 

&purAa, 282 

évaexia, 69 

dexovtes, 188 

aétaéla, 4, 37, 49, 69, 108, 113, 129, 
131 

BrAaogrnéw, 61, 68, 69 

BAaogyuta, 107 

dvapdAAw, 52, 61 

dtaBdyntos, 53 

dd6Ea, 53 

énipovAevpa, 4 

étaroela, 246, 251, 274, 294 

evxoonia, 4, 45, 67 

evueveta, 43 

evtaésia, 95, 307 

xapodkAaouxa Béuata, 187, 189 

oixevaxot &vbemmor, 192 


éudvoia, 287, 288 

Miroverxew, 282 

midovetxia, 281-282 

o.tnotouov, 36 

otdous, 4, 49, 69, 110, 127, 130, 132 

otacimtatr, 49 

otoatyyot, 181 

OTOATLWOTLXA xTHWATA, 174, 178, 301- 
302, 322-323 

ovvyjveia, 99 

ovvmpuoota, 4, 128, 274, 294 

taoayos, 105 

tveavwvic, 4, 49, 52, 69, 70, 105 

vBolitw, 48, 61, 65 

UBows, 107, 108, 304 

vxoypta, 53 

qatota, 4, 128, 274 

ptdévoc, 52 
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